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Cever Girl “Like something out of Hollywood 
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Meagher walked down the street in Brooklyn—and@ 
boys were right, for Cissie is one of the 15 of Amend 
most beautiful women appearing in Columbia’s new ft 
nicolor production, Cover Girl. Rita Hayworth and Ga 
Kelly co-star in the picture, and Cissie herself sings 
of the musical numbers by Jerome Kern and Ira Gersi 
which is called That Girl on the Cover. Coronet fe 
may well feel that they had a part in the casting 
Cissie, for their contest votes won her a place im# 
brilliant extravangaza already being shown in mi 
of the nation’s theatres. Photograph by Bob Cobul 
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§ "We found the Arab, but only a “To- 
» bacco Road” version of him. Where 


North Africa was not the land of the 
exotic these GI’s expected. But they found 
it just as fascinaling—in other ways 


_—_—___ 


3 So This Is North Africa! 


=o Privates AntHony R, Pimentar AnD Ray OETTINGER 


ONG A LAND of mystery in our 
hs eyes, North Africa promised 
great possibilities of adventure. Des- 
efts; walled cities, fierce, bearded 


)gons of the desert with brilliantly 
© turbaned heads, exotic, veiled women 
| an exciting picture of dark intrigue. 


© 


Was the glamor we had expected? 
wThere were thieves. Beggars could 
befound on every street corner. Filth 


"and disease abounded. Shopkeepers 


ry Spoke English with a Brooklyn “pawn 


‘ 


?? accent which took all the fun 


© out of bartering. Their prices for 


“Made in America’’ novelties were 
$0°exorbitant that we were inclined 
to believe it was here that Ali Baba 


) had his tiff with the 40 thieves. 
» he native had a mistaken concep- 


Stion of the Yank, too. Either an 


ee 


| American was a millionaire, a walk- 


)img confectionary, a G.I. Santa Claus 


Be. 
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and a rich cowboy, or he was a gross 
fraud. The Arab was disappointed to 
find that the American soldier did not 
light cigarettes with five-dollar bills 
or wear gold-plated shoes. 

It shocked us to see the native wear- 
ing, instead of jeweled turbans and 
satin sashes, old G.I. mattress covers, 
a fatigue suit, or even a barracks bag 
made into full breeches. 

The veiled women of almond eyes 
and olive complexion, reputed to be 
close seconds to Hedy Lamarr and 
Gene Tierney, in reality had bleached 
hair and too heavily made-up eyes. 
We saw no smouldering Valentinos. 

Casablanca was a satire on a metrop- 
olis. Its ultra modern structures ap- 
peared awkward against the quiet 
Moroccan landscape. The people 
seemed essentially rural, trying ear- 
nestly to grow up to the scope of their 
new, Twentieth Century environment. 
Casablanca always looked to us like 
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a typical Saturday night in Podunk. 

Algiers, on the other hand, was a 
facsimile of a modern continental city. 
Here was no quaint little village teem- 
ing with atmosphere, but a down to 
earth, businesslike city full of con- 
fusion and “‘big league”’ activity. 

This jumble of disappointing im- 
pressions composed a picture of North 
Africa as we first saw it. We were in- 
clined to say: “So this is North Africa 
—so WHAT!” 


ONE NIGHT we overheard a heated 
discussion of Arab customs, carried 
on by an Arab and a soldier. Since 
the soldier’s French was limited to the 
“Bon joor, commont talley voos?” 
variety, the conversation was becom- 
ing hopelessly confused. A bit of inter- 
preting on our part righted the situa- 
tion, and an acquaintance with Mo- 
hammed Kassar was our reward. 

The crisp whiteness of Mohammed’s 
flowing robe and the excellence of his 
speech indicated quality. An adept 
speaker of French, Italian, German 
and English, he forced us to swallow 
what pride we had in our feeble abil- 
ity to converse in French. 

Promenading in the evening, we 


were given ample opportunity to ac-" 


quaint ourselves with a few of the 
local native blades and their habits. 
They were quick to show us how mis- 
taken a G.I. guidebook can be. 
Forbidden for the Moslem to take 
food with the left hand? “Certainly 
not! How would a left-handed person 
eat?” was the reply. Such is the prac- 
tical attitude which the modern Arab 
has adopted toward his religion. 
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They were emphatic in their efforts 
to prove that they founda hearty hand- 
shake agreeable. 

Harem scenes took on a complete 
air of fantasy when Mohammed in- 
formed us that Moslem men usually 
have no more than four wives. Most 
attempt wedded bliss with only one. 
As a matter of fact, the Arab is by 
and large a peace-loving man and not 
the “blood and thunder’’ individual 
movies might lead you to expect. 

From our friends, we learned about 
the month of religious holidays for 
the Moslem: the time of the greatest 
and most gala festivities of the year 
as well as a period of self-sacrifice not 
unlike our own Lenten season. During 
this period an Arab may not eat 
from sun-up to sunset. His long nights 
are filled with concerts, dances, parties 
and feasting. It was to some of these 
festivities that we were invited. 


THE NIGHT’s activities usually began 
at a small smoke-filled café. These 
cafés, patronized by men only, were 
the scenes of quiet chess or card games, 
serious conversations and peaceful 
pipe smoking. Our entrance never 
failed to make a stir among patrons, 
and cause heads to be turned our way. 
But as soon as we were settled and 
had begun conversing with our friends, 
our presence was accepted. 

Coffee was served to us immediate- 
ly upon our arrival. The thick, brown 
liquid was served steaming hot, with- 
out cream, and containing very little 
sugar. The most redeeming features 
of this brew were the tangy flavor and 
sweet odor imparted by the orange 
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blossoms in which it had been boiled. 
» Whenever any of our Arab friends 


y @sked us to tell about our home life, 


we barely were able to finish the 
Statement, “Our homes are in the 
United States.” This was sufficient to 
start a barrage of questions. They 
began with: “Do you live in North 
or South America?” Either Arab 
history books do not mention that 
South America is not a part of the 
U.S., or Pan-American relations have 
developed amazingly since our depar- 
ture. After straightening them out on 
the whereabouts of our Latin-Ameri- 
€an neighbors, we sat back to listen to 
the Arabs paint a picture of how 
fabulously we live. It was impossible 
to disillusion them with the truth. In 
the U.S., they disclosed, we are men of 
the world. From nine until noon, we 
sit in big offices painting still lives 
of apples and fish, or portraits of 
Wealthy friends. At noon, a huge ban- 
@uet table is our fare. We are served 
lobster, chicken, turtle eggs, or some 
other delicacy. 

Our lunch time, no less than two 
hours, allows sufficient time for flirt- 
ing, or making “the rendezvous.” 


There is no work in the afternoon, 


asall business is transacted during the 
morning hours. 

Our evenings (based, no doubt, on 
Moon Over Miami) are filled with wine, 
Women and song. A moonlit night, a 
beautiful girl, a car; evening clothes, 
a ballroom, soft music; champagne, a 
penthouse—all these are common tous. 

During one of these discussions 
someone suggested smoking the com- 
Munity water-pipe. Its water con- 








tainer resembled a black enamel vase, 
hand painted in red, gold, yellow and 
white. Together with an ornamental 
brass container, it reached the height 
of three feet. Red brocade and heavy 
gold fringe served as decoration for 
the long tube which extended from 
the pipe to the mouthpiece. 

Pleased spectators gathered to watch 
the initiation of two Americans into 
the brotherhood of water-pipe smok- 
ers. With jasmine-scented uniforms 
and heads swimming in heavy smoke, 
we were accepted. 


As MIDNIGHT rolled around, our 
group, tired of playing chess or just 
sitting in the café, adjourned to the 
home of one of the Arab boys to play 
cards and sing. 

Everyone welcomed. us so eagerly 
that there were no duties for a host to 
perform. Someone pushed chairsunder 
us and before we could settle back a 
glass of hot peppermint tea was put 
in our hands. We have never learned 
who deserves thanks for this consid- 
eration. The only person ever encoun 
tered during these evenings who even 
slightly resembled a host was the 
little man who sat by the door read- 
ing an Arab magazine aloud while the 
rest of the gathering ignored him. 
He looked up only to shake hands 
and bid “‘bon soir” to a guest. 

If the Arab musicals have an Amer- 
ican equivalent, it is the hepcat’s “‘jam 
session.”’ The former were unrehearsed 
and the musician played as his mem- 
ory and emotions directed, not from a 
written page. A tambourine, a bam- 
boo fife, a battered lute and a gourd 
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and sheepskin tom-tom comprised the 
orchestral accompaniment for the 
crowd’s chanted lyrics. 

A slight sound brought our atten- 
tion to a slowly opening door. There, 
draped in filmy materials, stood the 
main attraction of the evening. To the 
savage beat of the rhythm, she glided 
into the room, a silver and blue 
column topped by a cloud of black 
hair, presenting a tantalizing picture 
of grace and rhythm. Her dance held 
the audience spellbound. 

Presently, various members of the 
party began adjourning to their 
homes in preparation for the last 
meal of the night at four o’clock. 
Fasting began at five, an hour after a 
thundering cannon sounded, warning 
the feaster to eat his meal and worry 
later about bicarbonate of soda. The 
same cannon was fired at night to 
indicaté it was time for feasting to 
be resumed. 


Durinc one of our walks back to 
camp in the small hours of morning, 
we encountered the order of men 
dancers. Musicians were seated on a 
row of straw mats opposite a large 
semicircle of interested spectators. 
Each dancer took his turn—a full 
knee-length skirt and waving silk 
handkerchiefs made up his costume. 

The dances began slowly and in- 
creased in tempo as the dancer twirled 
and writhed to a fierce jungle rhythm. 
The spectators clapped, shouted and 
beat the tables. We soon became ex- 
hausted from a night filled with too 
much jam-session and dancing, so 
took our departure. 
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WE DON’T REMEMBER ever before 
being mistaken for rich friends of a 
senator, but for one night we were the 
bosom buddies of the President of 
the United States. This confused state 
of affairs arose while our Arab 
friends were seated with us in a café, 
Noting a snapshot of Tony’s father in 
formal dress in which he vaguely re- 
sembled a prime minister of Tunisia, 
one of our friends made the startling 
statement that we were, no doubt, 
“reech” friends of Mr. Roosevelt, 
How could we explain tactfully that 
we had never been closer than six 
hundred-dollar-a-year men in his 
Army? We thought it better not to 
shatter their illusions. After all, we 
had received correspondence with 
Mr. Roosevelt (a letter which began: 
“Greetings,” etc.), and we were will- 
ing to base our friendship upon that 
fact. By remaining right hand men to 
our nation’s executive, we soared to 
new heights in the esteem of our 
native associates. 

Someone suggested a pipe. We ac- 
cepted, and with ceremony befitting 
our new position adjourned to the 
straw matted platform on which we 
were to sit for the smoking ritual. 
After the tobaccos had been chopped 
and thoroughly mixed, they were 
pressed into the thimble-sized bowl 
of a long, red glass pipe. Smoking 
began. To pass away the time, the 
men were taught to sing, J’m in Love 
with You, Honey. 

The second turn at the pipe started 
when, like a bolt of lightning, some- 
one dropped the idle statement that 
with five pipefuls of this particular 
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Btbacco one would be in another 
© world. That bolt caught us square. 
| We suggested that the café and pipe 
| be abandoned for the cool outdoors. 


_Explainimg that in our country the 


use of such tobaccos was forbidden, 
weasked questionsconcerning the mix- 
ture we had been smoking. They 
answered by saying that it was smoked 
as a substitute for wine. Moderation 
in.thie use of both wine and kief is 
ec to be accepted by the reli- 

Arab. We were satisfied with 
this explanation, but refused to smoke 


any more. We definitely were not 
quite prepared to try floating off into 
another world. 

Well, there were no Valentinos. 
Hedy Lamarr’s twin sister did not 
smoulder behind each veil. 

But we had discovered in friendship 
with the natives that the fascination 
of North Africa lies not in a costume, 
a city or a romantic character. It lies 
in the people and their way of life. 
By simply removing the veil of mys- 
tery and looking at the picture as it 
really is, we discovered North Africa 
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Postal Premiers 


W Tue rmsr post office in what is now the Union of South Africa 
was a rock! Enterprising sailors of the Dutch East India line com- 
municated with fellow seamen on company ships by leaving messages 
under an inscribed rock in Table Bay. Thus they broke the long 
months in which they were cut off from news in their trip around the 


Cape of Good Hope. —STANLEY JOSLIN 


@ Earty pay leather boots were the first individual post office mail 
boxes in America. The scarcity of nails and the prohibitive cost of 
wood was responsible. Soles of the boots were fastened to the walls by 
rivets, and letters were deposited in the roomy legs.—Ray FREEDMAN 


W Burr or prick which was sent entirely parcel post from Salt 
Lake City, the bank of Vernal, Utah, is one of the most unique monu- 
ments in the annals of postal history. It was constructed in 1919, when 
freight rates were two dollars and 50 cents per hundred pounds and 
parcel post but one dollar and five cents. The building was literally 
mailed to Vernal in 50-pound packages. Five hundred pounds was 
the maximum shipment to one address which necessitated the pack- 
ages being mailed to a variety of residents, who in turn delivered 
them to the building site. Mail trucks in Vernal and Salt Lake City 
were often loaded to capacity without carrying a single letter. 

Postal regulations were soon changed, limiting the size of shipments 
to any one addressee, but not before the Vernal bank was nearing 
completion with “parcel post bricks.” —Kerru BARRETTE 
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“TI should like very much to convey my feelings 


and those of thousands upon thousands of service 


men,” writes this sailor to the folks back home 


Dear Mr. Striker: 


by KenNeETH WALSH 


Eprrors’ Note: Somewhere in the South 
Pacific, one of our warships had put into 
an island port. In the heart of the jungle 
her men watched a motion picture. It 
rained—yet not a man left his seat, for 
entertainment is rare out there. There was 
a newsreel about a strike back home and 
that night, on his ship, a sailor named 
“Trish” Walsh decided to tell folks back 
home the way he felt about oa A at 
ing out there in the South Pacific. He sent 
what he wrote to the editor of his home town 
paper, the Muncie, Indiana, Press. Back in 
Muncie “Irish” used to help his dad run his 
confectionery store; in school he played bas- 
ketball; he was in the Navy once before. 
Here is his story, reprinted through cour- 


tesy of The Muncie Press and NEA Service. 


WANT TO show you a bit of hal- 
lowed ground—it is the Arlington 
Cemetery of the South Pacific; it is 
the Valhalla of American servicemen. 
I’m going to show you this bit of 
ground, but it will be done the hard 
way. Come with me up Sealark Chan- 
nel at dawn of a day in August. 
Yes, Mr. Striker, I want you to 
stand at the rail with these men, 
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nerves drawn as taut as a violin 
string—mouths dry, eyes strained to 
the breaking point, breath coming in 
short gasps of fear—that awful feeling 
of nothingness in the pits of their 
stomachs. The objective comes into 


view, the time has come for these men 
to step out on the stage, and they 
know full well that death plays the 
leading role in this theater. 

There they go over the side of the 
big transport—Tom Jones, Dick 
Brown and Harry Smith. Hand- 
over-hand they crawl down the cargo 
nets into their small craft that is to 
take them to a rendezvous with that 
death. You know it’s death—it is in 
the destiny of these men. 

The first objective is reached—the 
cocoanut grove at the water’s edge. 
Men are down never to rise again, 
other men move up to take the places 
of the fallen. The main objective is 
an air field beyond that fringe of co- 
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coanut trees, and as though God 
himself has pulled the curtain on this 
brutal stage, their movements be- 
come vague and finally obliterated 
and lost to you. The uncertainty, the 
utter feeling of helplessness, ‘caves 
the element of time suspended in the 
hellish hot sun of the tropics. 

Close your eyes, Mr. Railroad 
Worker, close them tight; it is an- 
other day, in another month; your 
hands are gripping another rail,’ the 
inevitable cocoanut tree rail that 
separates the living from the dead in 
these areas of war. You can open 
your eyes now, Mr. Coal Miner, open 
them wide. Yes, the seeds that have 


been planted have grown into bloom; 
the bloom is the row upon row of 
white crosses that meet the eye. These 
men have paid the price in full for 
just seven small acres of ground, but 
seven of the most important acres of 
ground ever owned by Uncle Sam. 

Restful, isn’t it, peaceful and quiet 
—yes, quiet with eternal peace. Read 
the epitaphs, Mr. Labor Leader, 
they tell a story in themselves— 
America, the Land of the Free. 
There’s a Star of David beside a pair 
of rosary beads owned by some Irish- 
man. A captain of Marines and a 
colored boy from Georgia sleep side 
by side—a lieutenant from Indiana, 

















$1,000 Cash huwards 


Two cash awards of $500.00 each will be awarded by 
Coronet for the two best letters from readers com- 
menting on Kenneth Walsh’s stimulating article. One 
$500.00 award will be given for the best letter in 
agreement with Seaman Walsh; the other award for 
the best letter taking exception to his comments. Let- 
ters may be from 50 to 1,000 words. Address: 

Strike Commentary Editor 

c/o Coronet Magazine 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 
The editors of Coronet will be sole judges and their 
decisions will be final. All letters will become the 
property of Coronet and, although they cannot be 
returned, all will receive careful consideration. 
Letters must be postmarked no later than April 1st. 







































































a sailor from North Dakota, an avia- 
tor from Ohio, from here, from there, 
from every star in the flag, a cross in 
the ground. Tom Jones, Dick Brown, 
Harry Smith. It’s their home now, 
some seven thousand miles from home. 
These men were making 50 dollars 
a month, Mr. Striker, 50 dollars a 
month, room and board. 

When you were a kid, Mr. Striker, 
you studied about the American 
heritage of “‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Well, read it 
again and then again; study it; delve 
back into the pages of American 
history and show me anything in the 
American creed of living that will 
justify your wartime strikes. 


Come our here with us in these 
South Pacific waters and stay a while. 
Eat our chow, sleep in our sacks, 
watch us work, help us fight these 
jungle flies, help us kill malaria-bear- 
ing mosquitoes. Walk with us through 
the mud and the slime of the swamps 
of these jungle islands; walk with us 
in the sweltering, steamy heat of a 
noonday sun. There isn’t any air- 
conditioning out here, Mr. C.1.O., and 
there isn’t any way you can strike 
for it, either. You haven’t even the 
time to think about it. 

Come with me to the bridge over 
the jungle river. I want you to see 
someone who would make you 
ashamed of that extra 50 cents an 
hour you get in your pay envelope. 
He’s just a 17-year-old kid that the 
brass hats put on duty at this unfre- 
quented bridge—for the simple reason 
that he isn’t sure of himself any more. 
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Did I hear you ask what’s. wrong 
with him? He was on a destroyer 
that took three “‘fish’”’ amidships and 
blew up, Mr. Twenty-Dollar-a-Day- 
Man. His brother was on that ship, 
too. There were but a few survivors 
from a crew of three hundred, but 
his brother was not among them. He’s 
plenty shell-shocked. Talk to him a 
while, watch him; he'll break your 
heart, man, if you have one. Did 
you ask me how much money he 
makes? It’s 50 dollars a month, Mr. 
Welder—50 dollars a month, room 
and board. 

And here’s a guy I want you to 
meet—a left-handed marine. What's 
so remarkable about that? I should 
make myself clear. He’s learning to 
be a left-handed marine. A Jap 
slashed off his right hand at the wrist 
as he was climbing out of a foxhole on 
Guadalcanal. He is making 50 dollars 
a month, room and board. Just ask 
him how nearsighted the Jap is. He'll 
tell you that in a morning checkup 
no less than 25 of his buddies were 
found dead at their posts, shot through 
the head, Mr. Slacker. Found seven 
thousand miles from home in a god- 
forsaken hole in a godforsaken land, 
Not very nice to hear about, is it? 
But it’s the brutal truth. Think about 
it the next time you sit over a steak 
dinner in your comfortable home. 

See that boy sitting over there on 
that hatch cover, Mr. A. F. of L? 
He’s only 22 years old—just a boy, 
maybe the one that lived down the 
street from you. He looks down in the 
mouth, doesn’t he? Why shouldn't 
he? Some time this week his wife is 
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going to have a baby, but he’s not 
going to be there when it happens. 
He has to stay out here for the dura- 
tion. . . . ““Wonder if it’s a boy or a 
girl; hope it’s a boy. I wonder if my 
wife is well. Please, God, she mustn’t 
die—she can’t die—I’ve got to get 
home.” Fifty dollars a month, Mr. 
Steel Worker, 50 dollars a month, 
room and board. 


Topay A sHIP is bringing in a cargo 
you might be interested in—a cargo 
of human suffering. Come down to the 
quay with me, Mr. Railroader,and wit- 
ness the transition of young America. 

The men on the wharf become 
tense, the music has a sound to it 
that is of the infinite as all eyes are 
strained toward the slowly descending 
gangway. The first man of these 
thousands of battered troops tortu- 
ously feels his way to the ground, the 
band strikes up The Star Spangled Ban- 
mer as soldier after soldier follows in 
his wake. 

But what is this? What is wrong? 
These men have to be led! They 
aren’t sure of themselves as they 
stumble and fumble their way to 


Paper 


solid ground. John L. Lewis, look 
into the eyes that are open, but see 
not. Watch lips that move, but say 
nothing. Look at the stumps dangling 
from their bodies that once were arms 
and legs. Look into the souls of these 
shell-shocked, fear-ridden, malaria- 
sick men that are not men but sacks 
of skin and bones. Nerves gone, minds 
temporarily deranged, bodies numb 
from being stretched on the searing 
rack of war. 

But stay awhile, Mr. Striker, don’t 
leave me now! Do you hear the 
bugle in the far distance blowing 
taps? It has an unearthly sound and 
it is for the unearthly that it is being 
played. The big boom on the hospital 
ship swings downward and picks up 
the last of her cargo—the wicker 
baskets of the dead. 

Look around you, man. Those are 
tears you see in the eyes of these hard- 
bitten veterans as they watch the 
baskets being lowered to the dock and 
draped with the flag for which the 
dead have given their lives. 

Yes, Mr. War Plant Striker, these 
men were getting 50 dollars a month 
—50 dollars a month, room and board. 


Bullets 


APER PACKS A terrific war punch. It’s a victory essential. Ammuni- 
Pris, weapons, food and blood plasma must all reach our boys 
at the front in perfect condition. And they do—because every one 
of seven hundred thousand different items shipped overseas is pro- 


tected by paper. 


When your family finishes reading this copy of Coronet, pass it 
along to others. Make your writing paper stretch. Don’t ask to have 
your purchases wrapped unless absolutely necessary. And be sure to 
save every scrap of used paper for your local salvage drive. The only 
kind of paper to hoard is WAR BONDS! 
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If you can’t find it at Batson’s, it’s not to 
be had. Banking on his salvage instincts, 


Bert makes junk pay off—and pay off well 
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You Can Buy It at Batson’s 


by Sney M. Katz 


Fee A CUSTOMER bought his ele- 
phant, Bert Batson, junk dealer 
extraordinary of Halifax, Nova Scotia 
could rightly claim that he sold 
“Everything from a Needle to an 
Elephant.” On that day Bert had to 
change “elephant” to “‘anchor”—but 
the fact that his store contains every- 
thing you can’t purchase elsewhere 
has never changed. 

Bert Batson hasn’t taken inventory 
in 30 years of business. The contents 
of his store come from shipwrecks, 
old estates, government salvage sales, 
auctions and the unclaimed parcel 
departments of railway and steam- 
ship companies—all sorted out by 
Bert himself and (according to Bat- 
son) all easily located within no 
more than five minutes. 

The only person who has ever found 
the private filing system inconvenient 
was the local banker to whom Bert 
applied for a loan. The banker de- 
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manded an accounting of the stock 
on hand, but at the end of two weeks 
Bert had only listed articles in a small 
corner of the bottom floor. The banker 
thereupon visited the store personally, 
threw up his hands in amazement and 
granted the loan without further ques- 
tion. Since then Bert has never been 
asked for a merchandise statement. 

Bert claims no major project in 
the Halifax area is ever completed 
without some rare appliance from 
his store. He has supplied steel shaft- 
ing for the Bank of Montreal building 
in downtown Halifax, conveyor buck- 
ets for engineers building a highway 
near by and parts for a 10 thousand- 
ton cargo vessel which was due to join 
an overseas convoy. Nine times out of 
ten Bert is called in when all else 


fails; when parts have been lost or 
damaged, and can’t be replaced} 
when shipping new parts into Halifax 
would mean holding up construction 
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indefinitely. Somewhere among the 
compasses, turtles, Epsom salts, sun 


dials, parrots, paintings, lifebelts and ~ 


tombstones, in short, somewhere with- 
in that three story nondescript frame 
building on cobblestoned Lower 
Water Street, the irreplaceable part 
can be found. In fact, the only thing 
you won’t find at Batson’s is bottles. 

The reason is that Mr. Batson is a 
God-fearing man, an active Salva- 
tion Army member and an energetic 
social reformer. He neither drinks, 
smokes, nor swears. Bottles, he says, 
“will sooner or later be filled with 
contents not in keeping with my 
principles”—so there aren’t any in 
the store. 

Bert and his principles are respected 
throughout Halifax. Though he re- 
fused to do any campaigning, he nar- 
rowly missed being elected mayor 
and he has served as alderman on the 
city council for years. His first act 
as alderman was to expose conditions 
in the city poor house and insane 
asylum with evidence he collected 
by sneaking in through basement win- 
dows with a candid camera. 

Junk dealing, Bert believes, can be 
conducted “‘on a high plane,”’ and is 
actually a noble work, for it puts dis- 
carded articles to use. Ever since he 
Spoke extemporanecously at a meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club some years ago, 
Bert’s talk ““From Waste to Wealth,” 
(never given the same way twice) has 
been favorite after-dinner fare around 
Halifax. And in turning junk into 
gold, Bert knows whereof he speaks. 

After the last war, the British 
Admiralty sold him quantities of sub- 





marine nets made of flexible steel 
wire. Bert dismantled them and did 
a land-office business selling the wire 
by the yard for fencing, clothes lines 
and small hoists. 

The Navy stores department once 
asked Bert if he would buy five hun- 
dred dozen electric light bulbs it no 
longer needed. Bert thought it a good 
buy and bought them sight unseen. 
When the shipment arrived he dis- 
covered that the bulbs had some un- 
usual prongs in place of the standard 
screw socket. Bert bemoaned his fate 
and laid the shipment aside. A few 
weeks later he accidentally dropped 
one of the bulbs and noticed that the 
prongs and the filament were joined 
by a thin strip of platinum. By break- 
ing 50 bulbs he managed to extract a 
teaspoonful of the precious substance. 
For days afterward, passers-by could 
hear the sound of shattering glass, as 
Bert and assistants converted useless 
light bulbs into priceless platinum. 


EAcu NIGHT before leaving his store, 
Bert piles all his important papers 
neatly in the steel safe and then hangs 
this sign on the combination dial: 
MR. BURGLAR. THIS SAFE IS NOT LOCKED 

PLEASE DO NOT DAMAGE. AND OBLIGE 

B.B. 

Assuming mistakenly that he kept 
his money in the safe, burglars used to 
go to work with hammer and crowbar. 
Bert estimates that this sign saves him 
at least 25 dollars a burglary. 

In a case opposite the shop’s 
entrances lies a dusty gnarled root— 
the stick Scottish comedian Sir Harry 
Lauder always carried when he sang 
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Roamin’ in the Gloamin’. In the lot 
outside stands a 47 mm. breech load- 
ing gun marked 1885, which a fishing 
trawler pulled up off the New- 
foundland coast from the wreckage of 
an old British Man O’War. “Who 
knows,” says Bert, “Someone might 
come along some day and ask ‘Do you 
have a 47 mm. gun, the type used by 
ships around 1880?’ ” 

The same day that he sold a West 





Indian turtle to the chef of the Lord 
Nelson Hotel, and a tombstone to a 
boat owner who needed an anchor, 
Batson received an urgent telephone 
call. “Can you sell me a good second- 
hand coffin?” asked a voice. Bert 
considered this request thoughtfully 
for a few seconds. 

“Sorry,” he admitted. “But Pll 
sell you a brand new coffin at the 
second-hand price.” 


Who Started It? 


Ship christening: Launching a ship by smashing the traditional 
bottle of champagne on the prow dates back to an ancient superstition 
of buying the God of Luck a drink before putting out to sea. That the 
custom has endured is understandable in a day when the oceans are 
about a thousand per cent more dangerous than they were to the 
three-barque fleet of Christopher Columbus. 


Finger bowl: Back in the pre-fork days, after you had clutched a hunk 
of beef in your fists and dug fragments of stew out of a public pot 
with your fingers, the servants would wheel in a 40-gallon tub of warm 
water into which you plunged your hands and arms for a complete 
scrub and rub-down. From that tub comes today’s finger bowl. 


Wedding ring: This marital symbol is all that remains of what was 
once a six-inch wrist shackle by which the bride was chained to her 
husband and forced to follow him meekly on foot as he rode away 
on his horse. 


Shaking hands: Paradoxically, the handshake is based firmly on 
mutual distrust. But consistent with the same origin is the Fascist 
salute. In ancestral days, men upon meeting would circle slowly 
around one another with hands on daggers. If there were to be parley, 
they would simultaneously set their daggers down and seize the other 
man’s hand before he could snatch his weapon again. Today the 
handshake is a sign of friendliness. 


Table knife: A mutinous sailor with a sharp dagger very nearly 
ended the life of Christopher Columbus. After quietly hanging the 
sailor as a lesson, the Admiral ordered the ship’s smithy to snap off 
the point of every knife aboard. This act has been perpetuated in 
both the blunt-end knives permitted to seamen since that day, and 
also in the modern table knife. —Joun Nessitt in Passing Parade 
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HARVARD AND A YALE graduate 

took up bachelor quarters to- 
gether in New York. One evening the 
Yale man approached his friend and 
confessed that he was in desperate 
need of advice. 

“T’m madly in love with a girl,” 
he said, ‘‘and I’ve arranged the finest 
kind of evening I can think of for her. 
Pye bought her a dozen orchids; I’m 
taking her to the Ritz for cocktails 
and dinner; and I have tickets, sixth 
row center, for the best show in town. 
After the show I’ll take her home in a 
cab, but tell me, do you think I 
should kiss her good night?” 

“Well,” remarked the Harvard 
man dryly, “I don’t know. But I 
should say you’ve done enough for 
her already.” —Joan MILLER 

Chicago, Ill. 


HE PROUD OWNER of a very expen- 
a. sive watch was driving home 
alone one evening when he saw a 
pedestrian trying to thumb a ride. 
He decided to pick him up, but while 
on a lonely stretch he began to feel 
queasy and hurriedly felt for his 
Watch. It was missing. He promptly 
Stopped the car, pressed a pipe in 
his pocket against his passenger’s side 
and growled, “Now give me that 
Watch before I blow you apart.” 

Without a word the passenger 
handed over the watch. The driver 
Placed it in his pocket and with a 
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few additional threats ordered the 
man from the car. 

Upon reaching home, he began to 
relate his experience to his wife, 
somewhat boastful of his quick- 
wittedness and courage. 

“But dear,” interrupted his wife, 
“you forgot to take your watch this 
morning!’ —WaALTER LEO KEARNEY 

New York, N. Y. 


N A LITTLE Negro church the Voice 
I of the new soprano rose shrilly 
above the organ and the singing of the 
congregation. The effect was some- 
thing like the blast of a factory whistle 
in the midst of a swarm of gently 
humming bees. 

*‘What do you think about Mandy 
Culpepper’s singin’?” one of the choir 
members asked another after the 
services that morning. 

“IT declare!” was the reply. ““That 
woman has the most selfish voice I 
ever heard.” —Win!1 JOHNSON 

New York, N. Y. 


N OFFICIAL of a large aircraft 
A company drove his car aboard 
a San Diego harbor ferry and, when 
the boat docked, absent-mindedly 
walked down the gangplank and took 
a street car home. It was not until 
the following morning that he re- 
alized what he had done. Hastening 
to the dock, he inquired about his 
automobile of one of the boatmen. 
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The worker gave him a long look, 

pointed to the car parked safely 

nearby and then called in disgust 
to the ferry boat captain: 

“Here’s your ‘suicide,’ cap 

—Lr. Tuurston H. Park 

Salina, Kans. 


p? 


Ne BATTLE-WEARY German in- 
fantrymen crouched in the 
muddy protection of a shellhole 
somewhere on the Russian front. 
Finally the barrage subsided and the 
besplattered men sighed with relief 
and sat for a few moments in con- 
templative silence. Then one glanced 
sharply at the other. 

“Fritz, you look worried—is some- 
thing troubling you?” 

Fritz glanced furtively about him 
before replying. “Heinrich, it—it is 
only that these Bolsheviks are always 
chasing us, and we seem to be ad- 
vancing backwards!” 

“How dare you say such a thing, 
Fritz! Did you not hear Herr Goeb- 
bels say over the wireless that we 
were merely completing strategic with- 
drawals and that everything is pro- 
ceeding according to plan?” 

Fritz subsided into pensive silence. 
Then he queried innocently, “Yes, 
but which side is making the plan 
that everything is proceeding accord- 
ing to?” —ArTHUR S. SAMUELS 

Montreal, Canada 


A LAWYER whose office was on one 
of the top floors of the Empire 
State Building was anxiously awaiting 
a farmer with whom he had an ap- 
pointment. Finally, two hours over- 
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due, the farmer staggered in, panting, 
“Sorry I’m late,” gasped the hill- 
billy, “but it takes a powerful lot of 
wind to climb up a hundred flights 

of stairs.” 
“Stairs!” exclaimed the lawyer, 
“Why didn’t you take the elevator?” 
“Well, I sorta wanted to,” replied 
the farmer, “but I missed the dern 
thing.” —Marrua Keck Murray 
Downers Grove, Til, 


_ LITTLE woman had driven 
the grocer nearly frantic helping 
her figure out her ration points and 
find what she wanted during the 
busiest time of the day. At last he 
managed to satisfy her. 

“Do you know, Mr. Peck,” sighed 
the shopper in relief, “when I came 
into your store I had a dreadful 
headache. I’ve quite lost it now.” 

“It isn’t lost,” growled the dis- 
tracted grocer. “I have it!” 


—CAROLINE BURKE 
Actress 


"ay sagan NOTES on their respec 
tive Navies, a British sailor and 
an American gob reached the climax 
of their argument with the English- 
man’s claim, ““Why, the flagship of 
our Navy is so big that the captain 

goes around deck in his auto.” 
“Really,” returned the American 
with feigned awe. “‘Well, it’s orily the 
kitchen of our flagship that would 
impress you, but it’s so tremendous 
that the cook has to go through the 
Irish stew in a submarine to see if the 
potatoes are done.” —Sara WADE 
Loganville, Gas 
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Meet the lady who runs the Mint which has done 
such a bang-up job in beating the metal shortage. 
A story to end all gripes about the new pennies 


She Makes the Money-Go-Round 


by Bruce Dosss 


HEN, IN 1933, President Roose- 
Wee: plucked Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
am ex-governor of Wyoming, from 
comparative political obscurity and 
made her Director of the Mint at 
9,000 dollars a year, the Washington 
whispering gallery speculated on who 
Was really going to run the Mint. 

Spent runners from the hinterlands 
Staggered into the Du Pont Circle 
gossip stockades with word that this 
well-fixed widow was possessed of a 
singular lack -of equipment for her 
new job—inasmuch as her personal 
monetary interests had always lain 
im the direction of folding money 
(which is not made at the Mint). 

Upon breezing into the capital, 
Mrs. Ross announced that while she 
didn’t know everything about run- 
fing a Mint, she’d soon find out. She 
Made it clear, too—clear as a sunny 
day’at high noon in Wyoming—that 

_ the was going to be boss of the works. 
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Today, Nellie Tayloe Ross is in 
her third five-year term as Director 
of the Mint, and her severest critics, 
who in 1933 would fill a small hall, 
could now gather round a bridge table. 

When at the outbreak of war, 
copper became more precious than 
gold and it became necessary to 
change the metal content of the five- 
cent piece, manufacturers of coin- 
vending machines dropped every- 
thing and lit out for Washington. A 
major change in the composition of 
the nickel might reduce their ma- 
chines to obsolescence, for electrical 
detection devices, which rejected slugs 
and counterfeits, were attuned to the 
nickel’s content of copper, a high 
conductor of electricity. 

One particular manufacturer, 
whose talent for alienating friends 
had flowered in direct ratio to the 
expansion of his business, huffed into 
the office of Mrs. Ross, who is one of 
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the most accessible high officials in 
Washington. He quoted the coinage 
laws, which specify weight and com- 
position, and demanded to know by 
what right the Director ordered a 
change that might ruin his business. 

Mrs. Ross promptly sent for a copy 
of the special provision in the Second 
War Powers Act which gave the 
Treasury Department permission to 
make a new kind of five-cent piece. 
Then she proceeded to give her caller 
a lesson in all the known phases of 
metallurgy, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of certain metals in warfare. 
She spoke with such authority—an 
authority gained by studying far into 
the night—that her visitor might well 
wonder whether he hadn’t wandered 
into the Colorado School of Mines. 

“Our problem,” Mrs. Ross con- 
cluded, “is to produce a five-cent 
piece of the same weight and with the 
same affinity for electricity as the coins 
we have been minting all along.” 

The Mr. Anthonys of metallurgy 
were up against it. Using copper asa 
base, they produced scores of nickels, 
but when they came up with a coin 
that was acceptable to vending ma- 
chines, the weight wasn’t right, and 
when the weight was right a vending 
machine wouldn’t touch it. 

Mrs. Ross conferred with the metal- 
lurgists for weeks, and personally 
conducted some of the experiments. 
Their answer was a coin comprising 
56 per cent copper, 35 per cent silver 
and nine per cent manganese. (The 
manganese, in the right proportion, 
did the trick.) 

The second major headache of the 
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Ross regime began to throb not long 
after Pearl Harbor when it became 
apparent that pennies too would have 
to be minted of something other than 
copper. The lady from Wyoming 
figured that if a new type of penny 
could be produced, the annual saving 
in copper could build two cruisers, 
two destroyers, 1,245 Flying Fort. 
resses and 120 field guns. 


Someone AT the War Production 
Board suggested she try plastics. The 
new wonder product—also a critical 
material, though less so than copper 
—simply didn’t work out; for one 
thing, it was too light in weight. A 
plastic penny meeting the weight re- 
quirements would have to be at least 
as big as a quarter. 

Steel was finally chosen as the 
ingredient for the new penny, not 
because steel Wasn’t strategic but be- 
cause it was less strategic, in the 
quantity needed for pennies, than 
any other suitable metal. But steel 
had a tendency to rust. Mrs. Ross 
knew that not only she, but all 
woman office holders, would be put 
on the spot if a female Director of 
the Mint approved a penny that left 
rust marks in women’s handbags. 
She was so insistent that the new 
pennies, which began to flow in the 
marts of trade in February, 1943, were 
coated with zinc, which prevents rust. 

However, as a public servant, sen- 
sitive to criticism, she was happy to 
announce on October 22nd that the 
minting of copper pennies, made from 
expended small-calibre shell casings, 
would be resumed on New Year’s 
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first of the zinc-coated coins more 
than four months before the public 
did, she realized full well how un- 
popular thicy were going to be. But 
the disliked people who squawked 
about them even more. She was riding 
@ bus one morning, on her way to 
work from her modest apartment, 
when she heard two women com- 
plaining about the new pennies. 

“Madam,” said Mrs. Ross to one 
of the women, “would you rather 
have to look twice at a new penny 
to make sure it’s not a dime, or have 
your son or nephew killed in action 
because a shortage of copper robbed 
him of a piece of equipment?” 

The war is far from remote to 
Nellie Tayloe Ross. Of her two sons 
that are living, one is in the Army 
and the other is in aircraft produc- 
tion. Wartime spending has brought 
unprecedented demands on the Mint 
for coins, and the Director herself is 
at her desk at nine every morning and 
doesn’t leave until six at night—six 
days a week. 

The job of Director of the Mint can 
be likened to that of a newspaper 
reporter, because she meets so many 
interesting—and irritating—people. 
The man, for instance, whose hobby 
isnumismatics, and who can’t wait to 
lay hands on a new coin, frequently 
cuts into the Mint Director’s day to 
ask. why she hasn’t done something 
about a three-cent piece, which the 
Mint has the authority to make. 

Other coin lovers are of the opinion 
that Abraham Lincoln has appeared 
on the face of the penny long enough. 





Legally, Lincoln’s time is up. He has 
been occupying the face of the penny 
since 1909, and Federal statutes allow 
a change in the design of a coin every 
quarter of a century. However, the 
Mint has been so busy meeting the 
coinage needs of wartime boom 
spenders that it hasn’t had time to 
launch a copper coin of new design. 

Mrs. Ross patiently answers all 
inquiries about the three-cent picce 
(which personally doesn’t appeal to 
her) and about the Lincoln penny 
and grants that some day a newly- 
designed penny will make its appear- 
ance. But it won’t have a hole in it, 
like some Chinese coins—a suggestion 
made to the Director by- economy- 
minded citizens who fail to realize 
that the perforation job would run 
into fabulous cost. 


THE ONLY new coin designed since 
Mrs. Ross’ tenure in Washington was 
the five-cent piece, In 1938 the Indian 
and the buffalo bowed out in favor 
of Jefferson and Monticello. The 
Section of Painting and Sculpture 
of the Treasury Department con- 
ducted a nation-wide contest to 
obtain the design for the new nickel, 
(The word ‘“‘nickel,” incidentally, is 
never used by the 1,700 employes of 
the Bureau of the Mint.) Mrs. Ross 
was a member of the board that made 
the final selection. She did not vote 
for the Monticello design, but for 
another that was a close runner-up, 

Legally, she is charged with the 
general direction of the Bureau of 
the Mint in Washington, and of the 
mints in Philadelphia, Denver and 
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San Francisco, assay offices in New 
York City, New Orleans and Seattle, 
the gold deposits at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky and the silver deposits at West 
Point, New York. She prescribes the 
rules and regulations, subject to the 
approval of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morganthau, for the transaction of 
business at all these institutions. 

The Director has supervision over 
all operations pertaining to bullion 
deposits and the manufacture of coins, 
dies and medals, such as the Con- 
gressional Medal and certain others 
for the armed forces. The Mint also 
executes numerous large coinage or- 
ders for foreign countries, in accord- 
ance with the Good Neighbor policy. 

By and large, Mint employes are 
singularly honest, although once in a 
while somebody will start taking home 
samples. This malpractice, however, 
is sure job suicide, for the culprit is 
certain to be caught by an intricate 
detection system that not only re- 
veals the loss of a single dime but 
indicates the person who has taken it. 

Mrs. Ross always sighs when a 
bad apple turns up and, woman-like, 
feels sorry for the family of the man 
who has gone crooked. 

As the first woman Director of the 
Mint, Mrs. Ross took over when 
activities were at low ebb because of 
the depression. The Mint is one of the 
best existing business barometers. 
When business is bad, demand for 
coins is slight. It’s just the other way 
around in boom time. 

After Mrs. Ross had been on the 
job for a year, business activity went 
from a creak to a hum and there 
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began a demand for coins unprecs 
edented in all the nation’s history— 
a demand that still continues. For 
example, all coinage records were 
broken last October and November, 
and the mints now operate 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

The skeleton force that Mrs. Ross 
inherited in 1933 has been trebled, 
and she has been personally responsi- 
ble for hiring skilled and trustworthy 
persons. Equipment has been greatly 
expanded, new machinery installed, 
new vaults built and old vaults mod- 
ernized. A new mint was built in 
San Francisco, the capacity of the 
Denver mint was doubled and the 
bullion depositories at Fort Knox and 
West Point were constructed under 
Ross supervision. 

When the ex-governor of Wyoming 
took over her job, she noticed that 
the guard forces at the mints and 
other institutions were comprised 
largely of old and physically deterio- 
rated employes. Mrs. Ross introduced 
a touch of the Old West by organizing 
a new guard force of stalwart men so 
highly trained in the use of firearms 
they could hit the buffalo on the 
nickel at 30 paces. 


SHE WAS BORN in Missouri of south- 
ern parents whose ancestry can be 
traced to George Washington. The 
precise date of her birth is a matter 
she doesn’t dwell on. Suffice it to say, 
she appears to be in her fifties. 

It was in 1902 that socially prom- 
inent Nellie Tayloe went to Cheyenne 
as the bride of William Bradford 
Ross, a young Tennessee attorney 
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Who had moved to Wyoming to 
practice law. After distinguishing 
himself at the bar, Ross, a Democrat, 
was elected’ Governor in 1922. He 
died in 1924. 

Prior to the time her husband be- 
came Governor, Mrs. Ross had not 
been interested in politics, but had 
devoted herself to raising four sons. 
As the First Lady of Wyoming, how- 
ever, she made many friends on both 
sides of the political fence simply 
because she had a terrific personality. 
And so when her husband died, the 
Democrats ran her for the Governor- 
ship, and she became the first woman 
Governor in United States history, 





beating Texas’ Ma Ferguson to the 
oath-of-office by a few weeks. 

Upon leaving office, Mrs. Ross 
settled down once more to life in 
Cheyenne. And in the years that fol- 
lowed, she appeared on lecture plat- 
forms and wrote articles for national 
magazines on subjects related to wom- 
men’s interests and activities. 

Today Mrs. Ross lives the simple 
life in Washington. She has a little 
tobacco farm in Maryland, where 
she spends her holidays cooking old- 
fashioned meals for friends, and hav- 
ing fun with four grandchildren. 
Better than anybody, she knows that 
money isn’t everything. 


Merchant of Mercy 


N THE LITTLE TOWN of Waller, Texas, is a store unlike any other in 
if the world. Though anything can be bought there, from tomatoes 
to teapots, you wait on yourself. There aren’t any clerks. 

When you’ve located what you want, you’ll find no price tag on it; 
instead, just a notation of what the goods cost the shopkeeper. 
Ready to leave with your purchase, you stop at the counter near the 
door and wrap your own package. Satisfied, you turn to the owner 


and hand him a five dollar bill. 


**How much change, please?” he asks, without querying the yardage 


or weight. 


Whatever amount you answer is given to you promptly. 

And on this basis ‘“‘God’s Mercy Store” has been doing business for 
22 years. The idea evolved when Mr. A. D. Purvis, a small Texas 
farm owner, became concerned over the plight of his neighbors, poor 
share croppers, who were constantly in debt to the big plantation 
commissaries for their supplies. One day he had a vision wherein the 
Lord commanded him to sell his property, go to the nearest town and 
establish a store where prices were fair and reasonable. Together with 
his wife and two small children, he trekked to near-by Waller and with 
the money from the sale of his farm, he built a small shack. This was 
the beginning of ““God’s Mercy Store,” the only successful enterprise 
in the world in which the customer decides on the storekeeper’s profit. 
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Many erratic nolions have sprung up aboul 
the future of aircraft after the war, -but it 
takes an authority to separate fact and fancy 











Plane Tatk 


by Ropert Moses 


HH MANY CIVILIANS will ever en- 
joy adizzy drdp in adive bomber 
or make routine trips in a fighter 
plane? That is a question being asked 
by thoughtful people everywhere, and 
the immense contribution of planes 
to the winning of the war naturally 
has led to fantastic notions of their 
pre-eminence in peace. 

The enthusiast foresees flying autos 
and trucks—planes that fold their 
wings on landing and run along high- 
ways on a four-wheel landing gear. He 
envisions helicopters flying straight up, 
forward, backward and sideways. He 
prophesies landing “‘fields” on roof- 
tops, which he says afford more park- 
ing area than the streets. He expects 
mass production of three different 
kinds of small machines, not to speak 
of large transport and freight planes, 
namely the aerocar, or flying family 
automobile, the roadable plane for dis- 
tance flights and short trips on the 
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ground, and the helicab for commuters 


in large cities. He concedes that it will 
take a little longer to perfect the 
vacuum tube Train-Plane which will 
break all records on a very special 
right-of-way. 

The three-passenger family acro- 


trips and vacation jaunts, will weigh 
half as much as the pre-war coupe. 
It will have a standard 60-inch wheel 
tread, will do 70 miles on the high- 
way, and will use about as much gas 
as your old car. Its tires will be stand- 
ard. Its transparent body will enable 
you to see everything in sight, includ- 
ing the envious neighbors. For a flying 
trip you back the car into a nearby 
parking lot or garage, let down the 
combined wing and outrigger tail as- 
sembly and off you go. The wing 
spread is 35 feet. You taxi across the 
parking lot runway and take off, soar- 
ing over treetops, zooming across 
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countryside at one hundred miles an 
hour. At that speed in the air you are 
using about the same amount of gas 
you would use if you were traveling 
at 60 miles on the ground. Your cruis- 
ing range will be about 250 miles. 
This gadget will be designed to be 
a good auto first and an airplane 
second; but there will be another ma- 
chine which will be a good plane 
first, and an auto second. This will be 
the light roadable plane, weighing 
only eight hundred pounds, and with 
a 30-foot wingspread, for four hun- 
dred-mile or more cross-country hops. 
If you are a businessman, you can use 
the plane as a light delivery truck 
in making your daily rounds. 
Neither of these vehicles will be 
used to any great extent in congested 
eastern cities—there the helicab will 


“personal” wings. The enthusiast pre- 
dicts half a million helicopters alight- 
ing on New York City rooftops in the 
morning, and rising like homing birds 
each evening, to fly to cool mountain 
retreats a few miles away and a few 
thousand feet up. Electronic controls 
to prevent collision, constant com- 





Robert Moses, Park Commissioner of New 
York City, is well known for his foresight 
and drive. It was through his efforts that 
funds were raised to build the Henry Hud- 
son Bridge in New York during the depres- 
sion, and he has spent more than 500 
million dollars on State and City parks, 
parkways, bridges and beaches. Son of a 
New Haven department store owner, 
Robert Moses has dedicated his life to civil 
reforms. He holds degrees from several 
universities, including Yale, Oxford, Co- 
lumbia and New York State. 
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provide the nearest possible thing to’ 


munication from plane to plane and 
from plane to ground, and establish- 
ment of airlane levels for various 
types of aircraft, will enable all types 
of craft to fly safely. 

These are the printed words of 
presumably responsible men highly 
connected with the plane industry and 
its research associates. 

Let us subject these exuberant 
prophecies to a little analysis. There is 
not a highway, boulevard, thruway 
or parkway in use or planned for the 
future which has been designed or 
which could conceivably be planned 
to accommodate the flying grass- 
hoppers referred to above. How would 
you like to take an ordinary car on a 
highway knowing that at any moment 
someone might land or take off in 
front or in back of you in an aerocar 
or a roadable plane? The idea that 
highways can be used for plane take- 
offs and landings was thoroughly can- 
vassed when the war began and found 
to be entirely impractical, for reasons 
which will occur to any observant 
person. Flying strips have been built, 
sometimes paralleling highways, but 
rarely as an integral part of them. 

Let us give just a moment’s thought 
to one little problem which will come 
with the vacuum tube Train-Plane. I 
have spent many years working on 
railroad grade eliminations, and know 
what they cost. The Atlantic Avenue 
elimination in New York cost 23 
million dollars. 

The toughest limiting factor in air 
transport is and is likely to continue 
to be weather, particularly where 
travel is heavy and where there are 
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obstacles such as high mountains and 
vast stretches of treacherous water, 
not to speak of the intense cold and 
thin air of the stratosphere. The notion 
that these difficulties can be lightly 
overcome or that it will be as safe to 
travel in one climate, season, latitude 
or topography as another will require 
years of experiment and demonstra- 
tion. Electronics or no electronics, 
there is as yet no angel in sight to 
ride in the whirlwind and direct the 
storm. The famous Greek couriers to 
Persia who were not stayed by rain, 
hail, snow, sleet or gloom of night 
in the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds, were not traveling 
in the sky. There was no aerial police 
force then, and there is none today. 
And if half of our police do traffic 
duty now, how will it be when they 
must patrol another dimension? 


ANOTHER CURRENT supposition is 
that hundreds of thousands of airmen 
will be looking forward to peacetime 
transport service. But who knows the 
post-war ambitions of our heroic fliers? 
Many a sailor will have no stomach 
for the sea when he gets home; South 
Sea Islands will have no spell for 
marines who survived the Solomons; 
and members of the Air Force who 
bombed Europe and Asia may de- 
cide to stick to terra firma when 
they can. 

Our longest-haired planners and 
architects are telling us that future 


towns and cities will be built around 


airports and that our primary prob- 
lem will be to locate the airports. 
But airports have many drawbacks. 
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Quiet and gracious living can be made 
impossible by unrestricted use of air~ 
planes. The very finest airports are 
needed in the larger communities, but 
they should be at proper locations, 
usually on the outskirts. No one has 
yet demonstrated that planes even 
save time on short trips. The trick will 
be to make the airports accessible by 
proper highway construction and rail 
facilities so that you can get quickly 
from any part of town to an airport. 

Schemes are being hatched for 
huge city airports involving enor- 
mously expensive land and construc- 
tion. Idlewild Airport in New York 
was recently expanded. It is close to 
the heart of Mayor La Guardia, who 
has shown great enterprise, courage 
and foresight in picking its location 
on Jamaica Bay, making basic plans 
on a proper scale, and pumping in 
millions of yards of hydraulic fill. It 
now covers some 32 hundred acres. 
Recently a private airline suggested 
that this new airport, which is not 
even paved, is already obsolete. This 
airline proposed the immediate addi- 
tion of 15 hundred acres, and many 
more runways, a central station a 
mile in diameter and three miles in 
circumference with a railroad and 
vehicular tunnel approach, and 
predicted 240 landings per hour, rain 
or shine. How the air above could hold 
all these planes was not explained. 

Such airport plans remind me of 
the original plans for the Triborough 
Bridge which we inherited and 
scrapped. These provided for 16 lanes 
without approaches. It was found that 


eight lanes in one direction and six 
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in the other two took care of every- 
thing we could supply. 

There isn’t going to be much peace, 
comfort or happiness in a city or 
countryside in which the sky is con- 
stantly filled with roaring helicopters. 
In this nightmare, bird life and many 
other forms of wild life will disappear 
or be driven underground. But is there 
any real proof that feeder service can- 
not be performed much better by the 
automobile, especially if the sanity of 
the population is considered to be of 
any consequence? It is my private 
opinion, for which there is as yet 
little support, that before long local 
zoning will include a real third dimen- 
sion. There is no reason why height 
over a city, village or town should 
not be regulated up to 10 thousand 
or more feet instead of a hundred or 
a thousand. Haphazard use of land 
contrary to public interest is no more 
dangerous than irresponsible use of 
the upper air. 

It will be said that I underestimate 
the future of the plane. Far from it. 
It seems to me that there is one 
“enormously important post-war field 
in which the plane has a more essen- 
tial function to perform than the train 
and motor car. Our railroads and 
autos serve incidental military reserve 
purposes, but the plane is supreme as a 
future instrument of conversion to de- 
fense and attack. This should be our 
doctrine of the air: we shall send 
passenger and freight into the blue 
bound for every domestic and every 
friendly port, but if another Hitler, 
Mussolini or Hirohito is looking for 
trouble, we shall put the bombardier 
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back in the nose and the gunner in 
the tail. We ask the trade and friend- 
ship of all nations, but we intend in 
any event to have their respect. 
Our commercial air developments 
in the post-war period must be closely 
related to military developments, and 
commercial travel must be convertible 
on short notice to defense and the 
maintenance of international peace, 
just as commercial shipping must be 
convertible into a Merchant Marine. 
This is bound to be the conclusion of 
other leading nations. Our job, there- 
fore, is to have the best and most 
effective flying squadrons in the world, 
largely commercial, but convertible 
to defense. We must determine the 
main routes of travel outside of our 
own territory so that they will follow 
the most friendly lines of communica- 
tion. If we can have our own airports 
on land under our jurisdiction, ceded 
to us for this purpose, so much the 
better. If we have to get along with 
leases, we shall have to be content 
with this. Reciprocal arrangements 
with friendly nations will get us fur- 
ther than attempts to make all the 
air around the globe entirely free. 


GOVERNMENTS are bound to be a 
controlling factor in future inter- 
national transoceanic air transport. 
But the extent of such transport in 
the coming decade hzs been ridicu- 
lously exaggerated. One hard-boiled 
airline executive has stated that we 
shall need only 43 North Atlantic 
airplanes in 1948. The precise form 
and degree of control may vary, but 
it will extend everywhere beyond mere 
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regulation. In the British Isles the 
government picks a company which 
has the curious title of “the chosen 
instrument,” which means a monop- 
oly licensed by the government. Does 
anyone in his right senses believe that 
Russia after the war will license pri- 
vate air corporations? You can bet it 
will be one straight government enter- 
prise there. Here in the United States 
public opinion seems to. favor com- 
peting private companies under gov- 
ernment franchise, with subsidies for 
mail and possibly other purposes, in- 
cluding use of all plant, plane and 
port facilities as a military auxiliary. 

Meanwhile the smartest aircraft and 
airport designers and operators will 
be those whose plans are most flex- 
ible. The airplane industry has bril- 
liant prospects if it establishes a repu- 
tation for stability, conservatism and 
restraint. A new enterprise which has 
real executive and planning brains— 
men like General Arnold, General 


Spaatz, Admiral King, General Doowj 
little, Wright, Lindbergh, Rentschlerj9 
Laddon, Rickenbacker, Trippe, Pat- 
terson, Girdler, Lovett and Kaiser] 
needs no circus posters to vaunt it7§ 
Air transport will benefit enor] 
mously from concentrated war expef- 
ience. No other industry has had such 
tremendous impetus from the sacri+ 
fice of lives, the expenditure of billions 
and from trial and error and waste 
and destruction. Those who have 
guided this industry with brilliant suc- 
cess through the difficult years of the 
war must now prepare to meet the 
even more vexing questions of con 
version, layoffs, cancellations of cons 
tracts and post -war design, production 
and operation. There is a tremendous 
temptation to do the wrong kind off] 
promotion and advertising, and té 
forget that no matter how brilliamit; 
bold and devastating you have been if] 
war, you cannot blitz the old peaces 
time law of supply and demand. 


At the Kaiser Pace 


ME BUILD EM FAST,” boasted the foreman of a defense housing 
construction gang. “Bystanders have to step lively or they’re 


likely to be built right in.” 


**So-o0-0?” queried a listener skeptically. 

“Sure enough, Why just the other day a stranger was hanging 
around asking questions. We didn’t pay much attention to him, 
finished the house, locked the place up and went home. The next day 
I came over when the new owner moved in to see that everything was 
tip top. She found the stranger asleep in the living room. ‘Does he 
come with the house?’ she asked me. ‘My but it’s wonderful how you 
do things nowadays.’ ” 

The onlooker still wasn’t convinced. But on his way home he stopped 
to watch great trucks disgorging men, lumber and hardware all over 
a vacant lot. While engrossed in the sight, he snatched a nap and 
awoke the next morning—in the new city jail. —R. W. Crosman 
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If your mind’s on your bearing, it’s pose 
not posture. Here’s how to combine the 
two through simple but corrective exercise 
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tN THE SERGEANT bawls, “‘At- 


tention! Head up! Chin in! 
Chest out! Heels together!” is it good 


"posture he sees in the straight rows 
"of men before him? No, it’s only pose. 
Posture is not the soldier ready for 
ispection, but the soldier off duty, 
Mmaware of his stance. The command 
Duld rightly be, “‘At tension!” For 
Mension is what it creates. 
» Only when you are not thinking 
bof your bearing is your true posture 
aled. Because posture, specifically, 
‘ ithe position of your body, stand- 
g, sitting or reclining, when you 
not aware of it. It is the uncon- 
fous contraction of your muscles. 
This means that haranguing about 
poor posture does little good unless 
sthe causes are eradicated. These range 
“fom general muscular weakness or 
un mbdalance in the strength of opposing 
Muscles to psychological disturbances. 
> For example, ridicule and thought- 
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less criticism caused Betsy’s slump. 
Both she and her friend Shirley shot 
up rapidly to the five foot ten mark. 
Betsy’s friend laughed and her mother 
groaned, ‘‘When will you ever stop 
growing!’ Hurt and self-conscious, 
Betsy stooped to minimize her height. 
Shirley’s parents, on the contrary, 
made a point of admiring tall women 
who looked well; they helped their 
daughter select appropriate clothes; 
and they showed how regal stateliness 
could be hers if she emphasized her 
graceful height. At 19, Shirley carries 
herself like a queen, while Betsy 
slouches nervously under the gaze of 
friends and strangers. 

Normally, however, the posture of a 
rapidly growing child will take care 
of itself if he is not emotionally 
cramped or forbidden to run, jump 
and climb in the various pursuits of 
childhood. Over-concentration on one 
sport presents a different problem— 
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the basketball player’s shoulders, for 
instance, are drawn forward by the 
excessive strength this sport develops 
in the chest muscles. He needs ex- 
ercises for developing corresponding 
strength in his upper back muscles 
to keep his shoulders straight. 

The universal sport—sitting—takes 
a variety of forms: lolling at the 
table, drooping over a desk or hunched 
across the driver’s wheel, all of them 
a loaf for the back, stomach and 
foot muscles. It adds up to the fact 
that modern man leads with his chin, 
his stomach and his bunions. His 
shoulders ache and his sway-back 
groans with lumbago, while his arches 
pancake under excessive weight. 

But even this parabolic posture is 
not hopeless if each morning or eve- 
ning you will try these three short 
exercises. First, after a bath, loop a 
towel behind your head just below 
the ears and hold the towel ends at 
arms” length in front of you. Then 
draw in your chin and press the back 
of your neck forcibly against the re- 
sisting towel. Push until your muscles 
begin to ache. Rest a moment and 
repeat twice. 

Next, drop the towel down in a 
similar position to the small of your 
back. Again push hard against the 
towel. This time the muscles of the 
abdomen and lower back should feel 
the strain. 

Third, while sitting, loop the towel 
under the tips of five toes. With the 
foot pointing straight ahead, press 
the toes firmly against the towel. The 
muscles of the leg and sole of the foot 
will bear this load. Two or three 
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times with each foot, or to the tiring 
point, is sufficient. 

The results will depend on how 
strenuously and how correctly these 
exercises are performed. Contracting 
muscles a few times to their maximum 
does more to strengthen them than 
dozens of mild contractions. Start 
easily and don’t overdo it because 
these exercises aré potent. If you have 
heart trouble, be €xtra careful. Do 
them without holding your breath 
and stop at the first sign of dizziness, 


In appiTION, here are three easy 
posture aids to try during the day. 
First, walk as though you were carry- 
ing a heavy book on your head. To 
get the feel of it, you might practice 
at home with a real book. Keep 
your shoulders down and your toes 
pointed straight ahead. Second, with- 
out holding your breath, contract and 
relax the abdominal and posterior 
muscles until they show signs of tiring. 
Third, whenever you are seated, con- 
tract your toes rigorously against the 
soles of your shoes, at the same time 
raising the inner margins of both 
feet. Then relax and wiggle the toes 
lightly. Wriggling is a good means of 
restoring circulation in any muscles 
after a hard workout. 

Properly done, these exercises will 
begin to improve your posture in less 
than three weeks. Coincidentally, the 
tired aches of shoulders, back and feet 
should disappear, because strong mus+ 
cles can work much longer without 
aching. Forcing yourself to stand stiff 
and straight is not posture, but it is 
good exercise to strengthen the mus- 
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eles that determine your posture after 
you become unaware of it. 

Although posture improvement 
may come readily with physical exer- 
cise, in cases suich as Betsy’s, psycho- 
logical upsets must first be corrected. 
Posture unconsciously reflects our 
every emotion. Success, security and a 
feeling of importance can transform a 
dejected slouch into a confident strut, 
while feelings of inferiority and em- 
barrassment may linger to distort 
posture long after the cause has slipped 
from memory. 

Take the case of Violet. At 10 she 
began to grow rapidly and soon had 
matured into womanhood, while her 
classmates retained their childish con- 
tours. Embarrassed and self-conscious 
at her advanced development, she 
@rew her shoulders, arms and chin 
forward to hide the tell-tale signs. 
Seven years later, a college freshman, 
she could scarcely meet the gaze of 


her fellow students, who saw her only 
as a nervous, constrained young girl. 
Finally she confided to a teacher the 
discomfort she had suffered all those 
years. In the next 30 minutes Violet 
learned that what she had been try- 
ing so clumsily to hide was a priceless 
part of her femininity and an enviable 
asset to charm. Relieved of this obses- 
sion, her spirit rose and with it her 
chest and head. 

Pose is the moving picture of our 
whims; posture the sculpture of yes- 
terday’s toil and tedium. The droop- 
ing child refiects illness, malnutrition 
or hothouse rearing. Sitters’ sag re- 
veals the sedentary worker, while the 
henpecked dodge and the hangdog 
look brand the Mr. Milquetoasts. 

There’s no need to be typed, how- 
ever, because of your slouch. Until 
set by age, posture responds promptly 
to strengthening both by physical 
exercise and emotional relief. 


Not in the Script 


@ Enrico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar once made a joint recording 
that became a collector’s item. The session was not going well, and 
Caruso: took time out and trotted off to a neighborhood bar for a 
snifter. When he returned to the recording studio, Farrar caught a 
whiff of his breath. As they sang a duet from Madame Butterfly, she 
interpolated into the text, ““Oh, you’ve had a highball.”’ In perfect 
timing Caruso sang back, “I’ve had two highballs.” 


W Appearinc on the stage of a theatre in Colombia, the pianist Alex- 
ander Brailowsky received a big hand from the packed house, After 
bowing acknowledgment he turned toward the center of the stage, 
but stopped dead in his tracks. Something was missing—the piano! 
Nor was there a piano anywhere in the house. The local management 
had overlooked one vital detail and the recital had to be called off. 
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Intimate glimpses into the life of a 
genius, whose greatness, like that of 
many famous people, lies in simplicity 





Relative to Einstein 


by BENNETT CERF 


O™ SULTRY AFTERNOON, this surn- 
mer I discovered a famous figure 
trudging complacently ahead of me 
up Sixth Avenue, puffing on his pipe, 
and carrying a huge package in his 
arms. It was Professor Albert Ein- 
stein, discoverer of the theory of rela- 
tivity, Nobel Prize Winner, American 
citizen by grace of Nazi stupidity and 
intolerance. I followed him for a full 
block. Not one soul recognized him. 
“Aren’t. you surprised that nobody 
stops to gape at you?” I asked when I 
caught up with him. “If Lana Turner 
walked up this same block, a thou- 
sand people would turn to stare.” 
*‘Lana Turner,” replied the professor 
sagely, “has a great deal more to 
show than I have!’’ 


Professor Einstein, by this time, has 
become a familiar and accepted part 
of the Princeton family. When he and 
his wife first arrived here from Ger- 
many, however, he knew little Eng- 
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lish, and was frankly dismayed by the 
homage paid him by a strange people 
who didn’t understand beans about 
his mathematical theories, but plagued 
him for his autograph, and demanded 
to know what he thought of American 
womanhood. On the dock, a reporter 
assured him that he looked just like 
Kringelein in Grand Hotel. “I never 
stopped there,” said the professor. 
The general public first heard,about 
the Einstein theory of relativity when 
some savant proclaimed that only 
12 men in all the world under- 
stood what he was talking about. This 
intrigued the American people in 
much the same way that Information 
Please and other radio quiz programs 
do. Jokes about relativity, most of 
them awful, became part of every 
comedian’s repertoire. The best of 
them was the conversation between 
Ginsberg, who demanded to know 
what relativity was, and Garfinkel, 
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who brazenly attempted to explain it 
' to him. “It’s like this,” says Garfinkel. 
| “You go to the dentist to get a tooth 
© pulled. You are in the chair only five 
minutes, but it hurts so much that 
you think you are there an hour. Now 
on the other hand, you go to see your 
best girl that same evening. She is in 
your arms for a full hour, but it is so 
’ wonderful to have her there that to 
| you it feels like only five minutes. 
’ Ginsberg nods dubiously. ‘‘I-see,”’ he 
> gays, “but tell me, Garfinkel—from 
dis he makes a living?” 

Professor Einstein had been famous 
in Europe for years before he came to 
this country; his definitive paper on 
relativity had been published in 1915; 
he did not arrive in New York until 
1933. He and his family, however, 
had always assiduously avoided the 
limelight. One story has it that at 
the first lush banquet at the Wal- 
dorf given to honor him, an orchid 
was placed on the plate of every lady 
before she sat down. Mrs. Einstein 
thought it was something to eat, and 
was stopped in the nick of time from 
cutting it with her knife and fork. 
Some weeks later the Einsteins were 
taken to the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
in California. Mrs. Einstein was par- 
ticularly impressed by the giant tele- 
scope. ‘““What on earth do they use it 
for?” she asked. Her host explained 
that one of its chief purposes was to 
find out the shape of the universe. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Einstein, ““my hus- 
band does that on the back of an old 
envelope!” As a matter of fact, Ein- 
stein has often said that he could 
Write everything basic that he knows 
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about relativity within three pages. 

Princeton University offered him a 
lifetime post in the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. He accepted gratefully, 
and has lived comfortably near the 
campus ever since. After Mrs. Einstein 
died in 1936, the professor moved into 
his present home at 112 Mercer Street. 
It is furnished with Spartan simplicity. 
That’s how he wants it. The hand- 
made furniture was shipped to him 
from Germany; he considers it very 
good luck that he managed to salvage 
what he did. Some of his rarest books 
and manuscripts were burned by Nazi 
vandals. But he saved enough for a 
fresh start. His couch is the nearest 
thing to a fakir’s bed of nails that I 
have ever felt, but the professor sleeps 
like a log on it. His companion is a 
coal black cat. Dr, Einstein believes 
that this cat’s nightly forays are spent 
in “‘soliloquizing,”’ and has named him 
Hamlet. But the neighbors, who have 
different ideas, call him Casanova. 

Perhaps you have heard of the 12- 
year-old girl who fell into the habit of 
dropping in on, the professor every 
day on her way home from school. 
Her parents were gratified, but some- 
what mystified too. One evening the 
mother found an opportunity to ask 
the professor, ““What do you two talk 
about every day?” “Oh,” laughed the 
professor, ‘‘she brings me cookies and 
I do her arithmetic for her.” 


EINSsTEIN’s simplicity and imperturb- 
able good humor have won him the 
love of the entire Princeton faculty 
and student body. At a faculty meet- 
ing one day, he was importuned to 
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explain his theories in a brief lecture. 
He said it- was impossible. A brash 
associate volunteered to'do it for him. 
After floundering around for 20 min- 
utes, the dean begged him to desist. 
*“Maybe 12 men can understand Ein- 
stein,” he said, “‘but certainly nobody 
understands you!’ Einstein com- 
forted his crestfallen friend. “In Ger- 
many once,” he said, “fa hundred Nazi 
professors collaborated on a book to 
prove that my theories were poppy- 
cock. Imagine! If I really was wrong, 
one would have been quite enough!” 

Professor Einstein became an Amer- 
ican citizen in 1940. He loves every- 
thing about his adopted country, and 
is particularly fascinated by Amer- 
ican slang. He listened carefully three 
times to the story of the employer 
who told his secretary, “There are 
two words I must ask you never to 
use in my presence. One of them is 
‘lousy’, the other is ‘swell’.” ‘“That’s 
all right by me,” said the secretary. 
‘‘What are the two words?” When he 
finally comprehended, the professor 
threw back his head and roared with 
laughter. In a seminar one afternoon, 
he ran out of pipe tobacco. None of 
the students had any either, but one 
of them taught him to break up sev- 
eral cigarettes, and fill his pipe, with 
cigarette tobacco. “Gentlemen,” he 
said gravely, “I think we have made 
a great discovery.” The experiment, 
as you will know if you have ever tried 


it yourself; however, proved:a failure.; 


Oddly enough, Professor Einstein 
is not exactly a wizard at the simplest 
forms of arithmetic. Income tax 
blanks dismay him, too. A clerk at the 
Princeton Bookstore caught him glane- 
ing at.an Income Tax guide recently, 
and asked if he would like one. “Good 
heavens, no,” cried the professor, 
**It’s terrible enough to have to figure 
out the tax without having to read a 
whole book about it!” 

When Professor Einstein visited 
Palm Springs last year, another dis- 
tinguished guest ‘at his hotel was James 
“Schnozzola” Durante. One day the 
manager called Jimmie and said, 
“*Professor Einstein has his violin with 
him, and is dying for somebody to 
accompany him at the piano for a 
little while. I told him you might 
oblige.” Jimmie agreed, and there 
followed possibly the most incongru- 
ous duet in the history of music. “I 
don’t play classical music so good,” 
confessed Jimmie. “Every time 1 made 
a really terrible mistake the professor 
gave me a hurt look like I done it on 
purpose.” As an afterthought, he said, 
“The professor made plenty of mis- 
takes too!”’ 

Einstein was really stopped cold 
at a recent Princeton function by 
jJascha Heifetz’s irrepressible’ sister 
Pauline. ‘Tell me, Professor,” she said 
with deadly seriousness, “‘is this math- 
ematics racket really on the level?” 


Prott Poli Tax 


AusTRALIA has a poll tax. But the procedure is this: it costs six 
dollars not to vote. 





—Pocket Guide to Atistralia 
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Corenets: To Licut. Col. Evans 
Carlson, USMC, father and father 
confessor of Carlson’s Raiders, who 
asks the advice of the men in the ranks 
—and makes democracy work on the 
battlefield . . . To George Grosz’s 
drawings for the new edition of 
Datite’s Inferno. The great satirist out- 
does himself . . To Assignment: 
U.S.A. by Selden Menefee, in which 
a roving reporter conducts a com- 
bination one-man Cook’s Tour and 
Gallup poll and digs up some facts 
that seem to come awfully close to 
the real heart of America . . . To 
See What I Mean, by Lewis Browne, 
which is an up-to-date version of It 
Can’t Happen Here, but far more 
penetrating .. . To the Old Farmer’s 
Almanac, good gray granny of Amer- 
ican publications, whose pages are 
still as chock-full of merchandise as a 
general store . . . To Lieut. John 
Mason Brown’s book To Ali Hands. 
A former critic of the drama, he is 
reviewing this war from a ringside 
seat on a battleship. 


Seorched Earth: |_ordBeaverbrook 
brought the story back from his trip 
to Russia. It was told by Stalin. 
Long, long ago, when the Germans 
were marching forward instead of 
backward through the Ukraine, they 
took a certain Russian village. As 
usual, the retreating Russians had 
scorched their homes to the level of 
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earth. But one building in the town 
remained standing—the library. 

The villagers had left it intact for 
the edification of the conquerors. In- 
side the library, the works of Goethe, 
Pushkin, Shakespeare, were spread 
out for the herrenvolk to read. 


Strictly Personal: Wendell Willkie 
once thought of retiring from business 
to write a series of novels about the 
Civil War... Herman Goering is not 
only addicted to a change of costume 
—he likes perfume, too; changes his 
scent as often as he changes his 
uniform... George W. Hill, president 
of the American Tobacco: Company, 
wears a hat in his office all day long 
. . . The only money Edgar Bergen 
ever spent in learning his trade was in 
the purchase of a book—The Wizard's 
Manual, It taught ventriloquism, hyp- 
notism, magic—all for 25 cents: 


File and Forget: Name for. War 
Stamps, coined by a southern Negro: 
Hitler Burial Society Stamps . .: A 
Chicago construction company says 
that one hour after you place your 
order with them (after the war) they'll 
deliver a five-room-with-bath home, 
completely furnished . . . Financial 
note: the tattooing industry is boom- 
ing. The reason: women have taken 
to tattooing in a big way. WAVE and 
WAC customers are almost as plenti- 
ful as sailor customers. 
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“Lapp-sickness,” liquor and always the hatred 


of the conquered conspired to. undermine the 
morale of the German navy, hiding at Alta Fjord 





Wake of the German Navy 


by WALTER TAUB 


- WAS NO LiGnT task the British 
Admiralty ordered on September 
22nd, 1943: “Force Alta Fjord. Press 
forward to the German battle fleet 
lying in the fjord’s southern branch. 
Torpedo the battleship Tirpitz.” 

The order went to the commanders 
of midget submarines, Great Britain’s 
‘secret weapons’”—the most perfect, 
fast traveling, underwater wonders 
ever to operate from a mother ship. 
The battleship Tirpitz was well pro- 
tected. The fjord entrance bristled 
with the heaviest coastal batteries. 
Anti-aircraft guns alongside heavy 
artillery lined all navigable channels 
and the water was full of minefields 
and torpedo nets, laid out against 
submarine attack. Cruisers, some de- 
stroyers (altogether about 15 large 
units), submarines, minesweepers, tor- 
pedo boats and the rebuilt Norwegian 
armored vessels’ Haarfagre and Torden- 
skjold served as anti-aircraft vessels. 
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Beyond this “‘impenetrable barrier?” 
as German Navy Chief Admiral Doe- 
nitz described it, the 26 thousand-ton 
battleship Scharnhorst’s 51 guns threat- 
ened every uninvited guest. 

The history of the Tirpitz was char- 
acteristic of the entire German battle 
fleet. When the ports of France be- 
came too hot, due to incessant British 
bombardment, the fleet had run the 
channel gantlet toward Trondheim 
Fjord. But hardly had the ships ar- 
rived at their new base when a swarm 
of Allied torpedo planes plagued 
them anew. So last spring and sum- 
mer the fleet fled farther north to 
Narvik; then still feeling insecure, to 
a new hideout at Alta Fjord. 

“Is this the right use of a battle 
fleet?”” Nazi naval officers must have 
asked. “‘Isn’t the fleet here to battle, 
not to hide? Why, otherwise, have we 
taken Norway?” 

For even before Hitler came to 
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power, German Vice-Admiral Weg- 
ener had demanded, in a secret mem- 
orandum, that Germany in the event 
of a new war should immediately oc- 
cupy Denmark and Norway, to pre- 
vent the German fleet from being 
caught in the Baltic Bay, as happened 
in the first World War. This mem- 
orandum became the basis for Hitler’s 
naval strategy, obtained by the occu- 
pation of Denmark and Norway. Thus 
bases. for attack on England were 
established. 

By September °43, however, the 
proud ship Tirpitz which should have 
opened the way for an invasion of 
England, lurked in Norwegian fjords 
awaiting American and British trans- 
ports. The victorious reports of ships 
sunk became fewer as the Murmansk 
route ceased to be the most important 
sea road to Russia. German officers 
and men became bored doing nothing 
fordays and weeks on end. They were 
not granted leaves. They just sat, 
waiting, playing cards, listening to 
the radio and discussing the situation. 

But what could be discussed? 
Things were going badly for Hitler 
everywhere. Even officers of the 
Scharnhorst and the Tirpitz were heard 





Walter Taub, Stockholm correspondent of 
Overseas Press, New York, speaks and 
writes in five languages. He was born in 
Czechoslovakia and attended school in 
Prague, leaving Karl University to become 
an actor. Through his work in the theatre, 
he became editor of a theatrical magazine 
whose policy was anti-Nazi, and the result 
was.a German warrant for his arrest when 
the German army occupied Czechoslovakia 
after Munich, But he outwitted the Gestapo 
and escaped to Sweden, where he now lives. 
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grumbling with their crews about 
the climate, the isolation, the in- 
activity, and finally, about ‘“‘those 
sitting in Berlin, forgetting about us.” 

There wasn’t a single German 

naval base in all Norway where the 
feeling could be described as good. 
I am convinced by all my conversa- 
tions with eyewitnesses from Norway 
—not only Norwegians but Poles, 
Russians, Czechs and Frenchmen 
working in different parts of the 
country—that members of the Ger- 
man navy were, and are, in a psy- 
chical state which is best described 
as the preliminary stage of “Kiel 
feeling” (Kiel being the German port 
where German sailors mutinied dur- 
ing the last World War.) 
‘ We in Sweden can form a true 
mosaic of Nazi feeling from the tales 
of newcomers who escape German- 
occupied areas. The blackest tone 
in this mosaic is the morale of 
submarine crews who have suffered 
the heaviest losses. No submarine 
stationed in northern Norway sur- 
vives more than three raids, a fan- 
tastic figure since the life of a German 
sub was formerly reckongd as between 
six or eight raids. 

Obviously every German sub- 
marine sailor feels like a candidate 
for death, and in this mood, he gets 
hold of anti-Nazi flysheets. No one 
knows how they reach the ship, but 
in any case they can be found lying by 
each place at the table, saying ““Com- 
rade! Germany has lost the war. Thou- 
sands of our comrades are falling on 
the eastern front and on the high 
seas. Their sacrifice is attaining noth- 
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ing. Comrade, the future free Ger- 
many needs your help.” 

Then the submarine crews begin 
saying aloud those thoughts’ which 
have been filling their hearts and 
minds with deadly fear. 

Such flysheets have been dis- 
tributed in Stavanger and Trond- 
heim. There’s every reason to believe 
that .a secret German-Norwegian or- 
ganization is working there. On seven 
different submarines the crews have 
refused to go to sea. The Nazis tried 
“talking sense to those who had been 
misled,” but failed at it. Nothing was 
left but the Gestapo method, so a 
whole lot were arrested in one day— 
all holding rank were shot, all others 


were placed in concentration camps. 


THEIR COMRADES stationed still far- 
ther north must struggle with an 
overpowering enemy, “‘Lapp-sick- 
ness.” These northernmost tracts of 
Finnmark, where the inhabitants live 
through a half year of blackest night, 
and whose sleep for a whole summer 
is disturbed by the eternal midnight 
sun; these desolate wastes where it is 
possible to wander days and nights 
in the shadow of threatening, icy 
mountains without meeting a soul, 
yearly claim victims among even the 
hardened native population. They sink 
into a silence equaling nature’s, 
brood, become melancholic, and are 
taken to asylums. A person from the 
southern tracts is inexorably broken 
by the climate after a few months. 

Gertian sailors use alcohol to keep 
melancholia at bay. Late last summer 
a’ Russian plane dropped. flysheets 
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over Tromsoe with the intention of 
inciting the Germans to sabotage. 

Fifteen drunken sailors went to 
their ship waving the flysheets. A 
terrible uproar was: heard coming 
from the boat and suddenly a pajamas 
clad man shot through the conning 
tower and fell into the sea. A few 
moments later a naval ensign came 
out the same way, quickly followed 
by a sergeant major. The pajamas 
had contained the submarine’s cap- 
tain. While the crews were shouting, 
dancing and celebrating on the quay, 
army police arrived and took them 
to-district headquarters. 

Full details of the story were soon 
known throughout the Tromsoe dis- 
trict, and refugees brought the news 
to Sweden. Less pleasant stories also 
come to the world’s knowledge this 
way. For example, the story of the 
drunken German marines who at- 
tacked a girl in Tromsoe and when 
she resisted and her brother came to 
her aid, shot them both. The dreary 
landscape and the hate surrounding 
them have robbed German soldiers 
stationed there of mental balance. 

Some miles still farther north and 
clese to the Finnish boundary lies 
Kirkenes, where the Germans have 
an important submarine base. Its 
commandant was shot some time ago, 
and for an extraordinary reason. The 
submarines belonging to his flotilla 
hadn’t chalked up any losses for a 
considerable time. This interested the 
Admiralty exceedingly so they sent 
around an observer—incognito. He 
discovered that the. submarines, put 
to sea all right but there, instead of 
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awaiting an Allied convoy, they shot 
their torpedoes through the waves and 
returned. All crews and officers were 
arrested, but will return to active 
service since Germany can’t afford 
to allow sub crews to rot in prison. 

Communications to and from Kir- 
kenes is mostly by sea, for it is 
thousands of miles from the nearest 
Norwegian railway station. The Ger- 
mans must depend for transportation 
on coastal vessels. Norwegian fisher- 
men report that increasing numbers of 
small fishing boats are going be- 
tween Kirkenes and Tromsoe, re- 
vealing what big losses the Germans 
have suffered. 

In this same district an episode oc- 
curred which illustrates the feeling of 
insecurity among the Germans in 
Norway. It has been confirmed by 
a reliable Swedish journalist, Benkt 
Jerneck, who was until recently a 
resident of Norway. Some time ago the 
Deutsches Nachrichtenbureau (DNB) re- 
ported triumphantly that Germans 
at Vardoe had succeéded in fending 
off a Russian landing attempt; short- 
ly thereafter the Soviet Russian News 
Bureau, 7ass, reported that.the Rus- 
sians had never even tried to land. Ger- 


“man investigation showed that Ger- 


man coastal artillery had fired on their 
own convoys out of nervousness. 

All troop transports trafficking be- 
tween Oslo and Germany are un- 
escorted and creep along the coast. 
Soldiers stationed in these Norwegian 
districts actually prefer to sacrifice 
their leave rather than risk being sunk 
by English or American aircraft or by 
torpedoes. The feeling among those 
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who thus cut themselves off from 
short visits home suffers accordingly, 
and is becoming very bitter. The men 
don’t always bother to salute officers 
and when they feel sure the Gestapo 
is not around they greet each other 
with clenched fists, the old Socialist 
and Communist greeting. 


ALL THIs is no secret to the German 
Admiralty, which was busy thinking up 
reprisals when reports came through 
of the rapidly deteriorating morale 
among German crews in Alta Fjord. 
Something had to be done immedi- 
ately so the naval commanders were 
ordered to Germany to discuss the 
situation with the commander of the 
German fleet in Norway, Admiral 
Ciliax, and Admiral Doenitz. Then 
came further disturbing reports: dam- 
age was discovered on some vessels 
in Bodoe, and most of it had been 
done by the ship’s own crews who 
probably hoped to get back to port 
in that way. Other news was even 
more serious. American Fortresses in 
large-scale attacks on the largest sub- 
marine bases and docks in the Trond- 
heim area had caused heavy damage 
and thus showed up defects in Ger- 
man defenses. The Germans lost one 
cruiser, a submarine, a floating dock 
and one boat with pontoons; all that 
remained of the harbor were some 
submarine bunkers. Three and a half 
years of work had been wiped out in 
10 minutes. Hundreds of German 
officers and soldiers at a dance had 
been killed. Feeling among German 
crews in Norway sank to zero. The 
Admiralty conference faced a dif- 
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ficult job, which was solved thus: 

The solution was: we must start 
action to occupy the crews, thereby 
convincing everyone that we can strike. 
A worthy object must be chosen. The 
choice was Spitzbergen and some days 
_ later the entire German people learned 
from a special sport that ““The Ger- 
man navy on September eighth made 
a bold coup against important enemy 
bases on Spitzbergen, where exten- 
sive military fortifications were de- 
stroyed despite violent resistance by 
the enemy.” 

Of course there aren’t any im- 
portant fortifications on the island 
and the garrison consisted of one 
hundred Norwegians. Against this 
small force the Germans sent a battle 
flotilla headed by the Tirpitz, the 
Scharnhorst and many cruisers and 
troop transports with crack grenadiers 
aboard! So many have never attacked 
so few to win so little! Feeling among 
the German crews on the return trip 
was a mixture of shame and rage. 

Then the British baby sub action 
started, according to plan, on Sep- 
tember 22nd. The crews consisted 
entirely of volunteers. They were to 
wait at the fjord’s mouth until some 
merchant ship steamed in and then 
slip through in its wake, when the 
torpedo net was lifted. The entire 


adventure had to be carried out in 
daylight, for merchant ships are not 
allowed to pass at night. 

All went well. 


A merchantman 
loaded with supplies steamed into the* 
“fjord, not dreaming of the death-’ 
bringing train in its wake. Safely in- 
side the British checked their sketch 
maps: There was the Tirpitz: tor- 
podoes were shot. Panic broke out. 
The alarm given made the entire 
fjord look like an anthill which has 
been kicked solidly by a heavy boot. 

How many subs took part? Only 
the British Admiralty knows. Only a 
few know the Germans succeeded in 
salvaging one British submarine. The 
Nazis were presumably surprised to 
learn the sub had a glass cupola in- 
stead of a periscope; that’s why it was 
almost impossible to discover it. 

The damage caused by the world’s 
smallest boats to one of the world’s 
largest was enormous. The Tirpit? 
guntower was made useless. Under- 
water damage was considerable. To- 
day the giant pirate is harmless. 

Most significant, the knockout of 
the Tirpitz was a hard blow to the 
morale of the German navy. The 
Scharnhorst has since been sunk. In the 
last war, the Germans had a fleet and 
no bases. In this war, they have 
bases—and no fleet. 


Neo Children Allowed 


PPEARING IN a recent Texas paper was this classified advertisement: 
A “Five dollars reward for furnished house or apartment for officer’s 
family. Have twin boys, age three, but will drown them if you insist. 
Dial 6634.” 


—Frances CAVANAH AND RutH CROMER WEIR 


in Liberty Laughs (Dell Publishing Co.) 
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You can be a star performer in any line 
if you step up your tempo by slowing down, 
This principle works like black magic 


Give Yourself a Brake 


by ALBERT TANGORA 


F YOU WANT to save time and 
I patience on the perfunctory phy- 
sical tasks that make part of each day 
a bore—slow down. This tip will 
facilitate shaving, making up, dress- 
ing, cooking, washing the dishes, fix- 
ing the furnace or signing a bunch of 
payroll checks. It also can be applied 
to any other repetitious operation 
you can’t delegate to someone else. 

Get a stop watch—if you have 
whiskers—and time yourself shaving. 
For a week thereafter make every mo- 
tion so slowly that the whole operation 
requires twice the time. Go ahead at 
normal speed for another week, but 
without the watch. Now clock your- 
self again, and you'll find you have 
cut your original time and stroke 
count from 10 to 50 per cent. And 
you will not be cutting yourself. 

The method works the same way 
in the application of lipstick and 
rouge. Most women dab, using too 
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much material—then they have to 
take extra time removing the excess, 

Try slow motion on these dull 
routines or any others. You'll be 
surprised to discover that it will have 
a marked effect on all your other 
actions. You think more clearly when 
you are not mad at yourself for burn- 
ing your hand on the saucepan. And 
it’s yourself you’re mad at—though 
you damn the pan. 

The conscious mind is said to be 
only a tiny segment of the vast 
cerebral area known as the brain. 
But you have to depend on it in 
the business of earning a living. Free 
it of self-imposed restrictions, and it 
will swing into high on matters that 
really count. You’ll do many things 
with less effort, make decisions more 
rapidly, make more friends, feel better 
and possibly live longer. 

There’s nothing new about this 
principle. It is in the folk lore of all 
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peoples. The shortcoming of adages 
like “the more haste the less speed” — 
is that they are too general. We all 
want specific examples such as that 
drilled into medical students—a man 
can bleed to death in two minutes 
from a severed jugular, but a surgeon 
can stop the bleeding in 30 seconds, 
if he doesn’t hurry. 

Henry Ford learned how to apply 
the idea to himself early in life. At 
80 he is still quick, but unhurried. 
He is fond of saying that a weakness 
of all human beings is trying to do 
too many things at once. When he 
feels the urge to rush he trots around 
the house—burning up excess energy. 
When Ford and Fritz Kreisler met 
they discovered a mutual interest in 
slow motion. Ford demonstrated the 
precise fingering of a file. Kreisler 
corrected Ford’s fiddling technique. 

Physically and in his mental pro- 
cesses, the late Elbert H. Gary was 
totally unlike Ford. He was born de- 
liberate. Yet in his eighties he was 
not too old to observe that the oldest 
man in a group of laborers was doing 
the most work with the least effort. 
He used the incident to illustrate that 





Albert Tangora, world champion speed 
typist for more than four years, is a most 
logical person to tell the world how to 
achieve exceptional results from the seem- 
ingly simple process of slowing down. Mr. 
Tangora held the coveted title until 1940, 
typing 141 words per minute (he could 
have finished this manuscript in eight min- 
utes flat!)—but right now he is helping 
Uncle Sam speed up an even more impor- 
tant project. He entered the Navy as a 
chief yeoman in May, 1942, and is now 
stationed at Great Lakes in Illinois. 
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“there is management in every job.” 





Another oldster who learned the 
lesson and profited by it was Edward 
Payson Weston, famous long distance 
walker. He was 46 when he added to 
a reputation already international by 
walking across the nation’ from coast 
to coast. Others tried, but couldn’t 
beat his time. So Weston did it him- 
self—at 76—by a process that any- 
body can apply to make walking fun. 

We all know—when we stop to 
think—that the major effort in walk- 
ing is lifting the foot. The higher it is 
lifted, the greater the expenditure of 
energy. Weston practiced assiduously 
to see how far he could step with a 
minimum of foot elevation. He finally 
developed a shuffing gait that enabled 
him to knock off five effortless miles 
an hour until he was long past 80. 

You do not have to be an octo 
generian, however, to reap the bene- 
fits of teaching your muscles to per- 
form correctly motions that later 
become more or less involuntary or 
automatic. Experts have been saying 
for years that children should be 
taught to swim when they are a year 
old. This is partly because they 
haven’t learned to be afraid of the 
water at this-age. And it’s important 
to remember that fear breeds bad 
physical habits—convulsive forcing of 
muscles or over-exertion. 

We all tend to form these habits in 
mechanical tasks. If we do not correct 
them, they pass over into or affect 
operations at which we think we are 
doing our conscious best. This may 
not be anywhere near one’s best. 
Physiologists say only a fraction of 
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the average human being’s energy is 
used voluntarily, by conscious direc- 
tion of the mind. A.habit that be- 
comes involuntary, automatic, sub- 
conscious—call it what you will—is 
deeply rooted. But it can be broken. 

You do not have to think to breathe. 
But you do have to think and practice 
to make the regular taking of a deep 
breath automatic. That’s what you 
| do when ‘You slow down to speed up. 
You learn to relax. If typists would 
practice this, they’d find the work 
they do a lot easier. And they’d avoid 
a permanent typist’s slouch. 

The point in the application of slow 
motion to almost any repetitive phy- 
sical operation is that it relieves 
tension, mental as well as muscular. 
The cycle of forcing starts in the 
mind. If it stopped with a hook or a 
slice—as in golf—all might be well. 
But it doesn’t. It back-fires. The golfer 
then has to settle down or blow up. 
He has to fight for a control in the 
middle of the game that he might 
have established—at least partially— 
by corrective slow motion practice. 


not at war with Japan. 
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Some. expert archers maintain 
there are as many as 17 distinct 
motions in the making of a perfect 
shot. Some say this means 17 different 
things to remember at the same 
instant. Psychologists insist that.no- 
body can think of more than one 
thing at a time. They also say there 
is no limit to the number of things that 
the subconscious mind can store. 

The star performer in almost any 
line is the one who has developed co- 
ordination to the point where he has 
only one thing on his mind—to win. 
He learns to control, manage and 
manipulate his forces, as a trained 
athlete changes pace, Army officers 
knew this ages ago. That’s why the 
drums of war beat to so many dif- 
ferent tempos. When men get dog- 
tired tramping to a slow tune, a lively 
one will pick them up—and vice 
versa. Different sets of muscles are 
brought into play. Perhaps different 
areas of the brain. 

And the sum total of these cues 
for better performance will be a short 
cut to success in any endeavor! 


Global Line-up 


There are now 33 United Nations and nine Axis Nations. 

Germany is the only Axis Nation at war with all 33 United Nations, 
None of the United Nations is at war with all nine Axis Nations, 
Australia is the only United Nation to declare war on Vichy France. 
The Fighting French are at war only with Germany and Japan. 
India and Norway are at war only with Germany. 

Brazil, India, Norway, Greece and Russia are the only United Nations 


The United States is at war with Albania, but not Finland; Great 
Britain with Finland, but not Albania. Thus, although the United 
| States and Great Britain are both fighting eight out of the nine Axis 
Nations, there is a difference in which ones, —JreRome GREGG 











Sanborn went to Mezico to hunt, stayed to 
become its biggest drug manufacturer, 
restaurateur and informal good will scout 


*“Meet Me at Sanborn’s’’ 


by Wooprow Wirsic 


UNTING WAS rather slack in this 

country around 1903, so Frank 

A. Sanborn became Mexico’s first 

soda jerk. “I liked hunting in Mexico 

so well,” Sanborn blithely explains, 

“that I had to start a soda fountain to 
support myself.” 

He seasoned his ice cream malts 
and sodas well with a sportsman’s 
code. It was the right combination, 
apparently, for it unlocked Mexico’s 
friendship and wealth. 

Now, four decades later and 73 
years old, Frank heads what some 
people call Mexico’s largest business. 
Every year he is host to almost two 
million persons. They meet to buy 
everything from the only hamburgers 
south of the border to furs and foun- 
tain pens—or just to meet. 

““Meet me at Sanborn’s” has become 
‘the accepted password for a West- 
ern Hemispheric Friendship Club. 
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Frank Sanborn’s story is a true 
rags-to-riches success tale plunked 
down in Mexico City. It translates 
like a Spanish lesson in the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

“Let’s not only call Mexico our 
home, let’s make it our home,” San- 
born told some American business- 
men in Mexico City more than 20 
years ago. “Let’s bring our friends 


_ and relatives down here to Mexico to 


see us instead of going up to the 
States to see them.” 

He resurrected Mexico’s silver- 
smithing industry, rare native lacquers 
and many Indian crafts. He restored 
one of Mexico’s oldest palaces, and 
often has had a hand in civic devel- 
opments. He is Mexico’s largest drug 
manufacturer, and his restaurants set 
the standard for Mexican cuisine. 

A fighter for what he labels right, 
Sanborn tackled the Germans long 
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before we ceased making pleasure cars 
to draw a bead on Hitler. 

**Three German firms once monopo- 
lized Mexico’s drug market,” Frank 
avers. ‘““They would load up an owner 
with more stuff than he could ever 
sell. At bill-time the Mexican couldn’t 
pay. Thus, the Germans possessed the 
debtor body and soul.” 

These.German firms, according to 
Sanborn, imported some cheap Amer- 
ican brands. They manufactured in- 
expensive imitations of others. Most 
of their goods, however, were im- 
ported from Germany. They chucked 
the stuff down Mexican throats, and 
sold everything at jumbled prices. 

At the time Frank and his pharm- 
acist-brother, Walter, were busy build- 
ing up their own drugstore. Their 
imported American brands were 
stamped with standard prices and 
guarantees. When the Sanborn busi- 
ness began winning the confidence 
of the Mexicans, the Germans de- 
clared a trade of war. 

A German firm ordered an enor- 
mous quantity of a Sanborn-sold 
brand from an American company. 
Mexicans couldn’t have absorbed this 
_ Order in a year. 

“I heard about it and rushed to 
the States,” Frank says. “I just told 
them the Germans were trying to 
sell the stuff at such cut prices that 
Mexican confidence in all American 
' products would be ruined.” 

Immediately the German order 
was refused. Since then American 
brands have constantly been gaining 
in Mexico’s esteem. 

Two other important contributions 
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to Mexico’s health have originated at 
Sanborns. When Frank and Walter 
started their store, pharmacists cus- 
tomarily paid doctors 15 per cent 
commission on prescriptions. Drug- 
gists were skimping on quality. San- 
borns refused to pay commissions but 
guaranteed the quality of their drugs. 
Simultaneously, the store inaugurated 
Mexico City’s first quick free delivery 
—which saved many lives. 

**In 40 years,’’ Frank says, ‘‘I 
guess we've filled a little more than 
three million prescriptions. At first 
they wanted soda waters and tonics. 
Now we give ’em vitamin pills.” 

Mexico’s love for malted milks 
started Sanborn on his next move to 
improve the country’s health. To get 
pure cream he had innumerable cows 
tested for purity. Soon a few could 
be isolated. He added some imported 
herds and soon had a good supply of 
milk and cream for his soda fountain 
and restaurant. It was the start of 
Mexico’s modern dairy industry. 


THe Key TO Frank Sanborn’s 
hemispheric personality, however, lies 
somewhere in his famous restaurant. 
Against all mafiana tradition, Frank 
arrives at his office every day at nine 
a.m. He hurries through the dull de- 
tails of his affairs and then bustles 
down to the restaurant—a tiled, 
glass patio of the old House of Tiles 
now housing Sanborn Hermanos, 
S.A. He hovers over the feeding of as 
many as 37 hundred people a day. 

At breakfast, Sanborn serves his 
special blend of coffee, strawberries 
and carnations. All along Avenida 
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Juarez and Madero it’s‘a good guess 
that the hundreds of persons wearing 
carnations breakfasted at Sanborn’s. 

Usually the restaurant is filled with 
businessmen, diplomats, débutantes, 
tourists, wolves and sefioritas who 
come there to look and be looked at. 

In soft blue tweeds, smart shirt and 
foulard—and always with a rosebud 
in his lapel—Frank Sanborn circu- 
lates through the restaurant from 
about ten a.m. to two p.m. He greets 
old friends and presides over the eat- 
ing processes of strangers. 

“Mr. Sanborn never waits for an 
introduction,” says his amiable secre- 
tary, Miss Guzman. “‘He just rushes 
up, shakes hands and says ‘Well, how 
are you today?’ in two languages.” 

His friends delight in watching him 
say to a party of tourists—‘‘You just 
wait. I have the right dish for you,” 
and go scurrying off to the kitchen 
to bring. back some Mexican dish. 
Often, when waitresses are too busy 
to clear off some tables, Frank himself 
will carry dishes out into the kitchen. 

Sanborn clinched his position in 
the hearts of Mexicans about 23 years 
ago when he rehabilitated and moved 
into the House of Tiles. Built at least 
350 years ago, it was empty and di- 
lapidated. Walter, who had retired 
some years before because of ill health, 
came down from Los Angeles to super- 
vise the restoration of carvings around 
the patio and fountain. 

Located in the center of Mexico’s 
tourist business, the Casa is an ex- 
ample of Spanish Churrigueresque 
architecture with a history full of 
Dons and Donnas. At one time during 


its early days an. old Don:owner told 
his profligate son: ‘‘You’ll never build 
a house of tiles.” To have the laugh 
on his dad, the boy later rebuilt the 
Casa and covered the entire exterior 
with blue tiles. 

The Sanborn saga began on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1870, when Frank was born 
in Piqua, Ohio. Later, when he was 
a small boy, his family moved on to 
California. 

“That was a tough. school in 
California,” says Frank. “I grew up 
with the black gun-powder.boys who 
felt that killing a deer at 100 yards 
was a fair shot.” 

Sanborn entered Northwestern’s 
medical school in 1889, but dropped 
out a year later because of poor eye- 
sight. In 1903 he relinquished a selling 
job to visit Walter, who had acquired 
a California pharmaceutical license 
and gone to. Mexico City. Frank de- 
cided to settle south of the border. 


THE BROTHERS opened their first 
store near the present establishment. 
Walter took 17 feet for his drug depart- 
ment. Frank took 19 feet for the first 
soda fountain in Mexico. 

Even President Porifio Diaz and his 
wife often stopped by for a banana split. 
Demand for ice cream concoctions 
forced Frank to increase his fountain 
space six-fold, but that didn’t stop the 
cry for more. When he moved into the 
House of Tiles he set up his present 
modern restaurant. The drug business 
grew, and somehow other depart- 
ments kept adding themselves. 

Accidentally Frank revived one of 
Mexico’s almost extinct arts—silver- 
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smithing. In the early ’20s he began 
collecting antique silver. He tried to 
duplicate a rare piece, and found that 
Mexico could produce few craftsmen. 
Finally he put a coppersmith to work, 
and scoured the country for families 
whose hereditary work had been silver- 
smithing. A few were found. Frank 
urged them to work, said he’d buy 
all they could turn out. 

At present 150 silversmiths work 
for Sanborn full-time. His silver is 
93 per cent pure, whereas sterling is 
92.5. The business of his silver de- 
partment alone now runs to a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. 

Silver was only a start. Sanborn’s 
experts are now designing pattefns 
for Indians to copy in wool, pottery, 
lacquer and leather goods. This de- 
partment does another quarter-mil- 
lion a year. 

There are also men’s and women’s 
clothing departments, a place to buy 
rare French perfumes, Austrian glass- 
ware and Oriental rugs. Sanborn’s 
candy factory and bakery ship sweets 
and cakes all over Mexico. And there’s 
a Sanborn’s tourist store and restau- 
rant in Monterrey. 


To KEEP HIs stores supplied and to 
pursue his favorite sport, Sanborn has 
always traveled or hunted four 
months out of every year. During the 
early days he explored most of Eu- 
rope, the Orient and Australia. Us- 
ually he travels by auto, train or 
boat; never via airplane. 

Frank began hunting in Canada 
and Alaska about 1925. From then on 
he has kept diaries of his expeditions. 
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Once. his diary listed a breakfast 
menu of grapefruit, peaches, stewed 
prunes, oatmeal, milk, scrambled eggs, 
bacon, toast, hot cakes, doughnuts, 
coffee ‘‘and other offerings.” 

Among Mexico’s working popula- 
tion Frank Sanborn is known as an 
excellent employer. At present he has 
about 400 employes. Almost all are 
Mexicans. Many have been associated 
with him for more than 20 years. 
And he calls almost everyone of them 
by their first names. 

About as vociferous as Frank San- 
born ever gets are the times he dis- 
cusses American businessmen who 
want to make a killing in Mexico. “If 
you don’t like Mexico,” Frank de- 
clares, “‘then get out of it and stay out. 
If you do like Mexico, say so frankly 
and be loyal to it. 

“Mexicans are very sensitive, they 
seem to sense sincerity, and one will 
not need to tell them that he has 
decided to stay. They will know it 
and welcome it, and come to trade. 
They expect Americans to be honest 
and fair. They expect the Americans 
to be more progressive than they are, 
and will come to them for. ideas. 
Americans must never disappoint them 
or betray a confidence.” 

During these 40 years Frank San- 
born has believed he has a special 
job to do both for the Mexicans and 
Americans. To do it he has made his 
home in Mexico. There he made his 
investments, reared his two sons, 
Francis and Jack, who now work with 
him, and hired only those American 
employes who seck with him to further 
understanding between the countries. 
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peoples. The shortcoming of adages 
like “‘the more haste the less speed’’— 
is that they are too general. We all 
want specific examples such as that 
drilled into medical students—a man 
can bleed to death in two minutes 
from a severed jugular, but a surgeon 
can stop the bleeding in 30 seconds, 
if he doesn’t hurry. 

Henry Ford learned how to apply 
the idea to himself early in life. At 
80 he is still quick, but unhurried. 
He is fond of saying that a weakness 
of all human beings is trying to do 
too many things at once. When he 
feels the urge to rush he trots around 
the house—burning up excess energy. 
When Ford and Fritz Kreisler met 
they discovered a mutual interest in 
slow motion. Ford demonstrated the 
precise fingering of a file. Kreisler 
corrected Ford’s fiddling technique. 

Physically and in his mental pro- 
cesses, the late Elbert H. Gary was 
totally unlike Ford. He was born de- 
liberate. Yet in his eighties he was 
not too old to observe that the oldest 
man in a group of laborers was doing 
the most work with the least effort. 
He used the incident to illustrate that 





Albert Tangora, world champion speed 
typist for more than four years, is a most 
logical person to tell the world how to 
achieve exceptional results from the seem- 
ingly simple process of slowing down. Mr. 
Tangora held the coveted title until 1940, 
typing 141 words per minute (he could 
have finished this manuscript in eight min- 
ules flat!)—but right now he is helping 
Uncle Sam speed up an even more impor- 
tant project. He entered the Navy as a 
chief yeoman in May, 1942, and is now 
stationed at Great Lakes in Illinois. 
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‘there is management in every joh.” 

Another oldster who learned the 
lesson and profited by it was Edward 
Payson Weston, famous long distance 
walker. He was 46 when he added to 
a reputation already international by 
walking across the nation from coast 
to coast. Others tried, but couldn’t 
beat his time. So Weston did it him- 
self—at 76—by a process that any- 
body can apply to make walking fun. 

We all know—when we stop to 
think—that the major effort in walk- 
ing is lifting the foot. The higher it is 
lifted, the greater the expenditure of 
energy. Weston practiced assiduously 
to see how far he could step with a 
minimum of foot elevation. He finally 
developed a shuffing gait that enabled 
him to knock off five effortless miles 
an hour until he was long past 80. 

You do not have to be an octo- 
generian, however, to reap the bene- 
fits of teaching your muscles to per- 
form correctly motions that later 
become more or less involuntary or 
automatic. Experts have been saying 
for years that children should be 
taught to swim when they are a year 
old. This is partly because they 
haven’t learned to be afraid of the 
wateér at this age. And it’s important 
to remember that fear breeds bad 
physical habits—convulsive forcing of 
muscles or over-exertion. 

We all tend to form these habits in 
mechanical tasks. If we do not correct 
them, they pass over into or affect 
operations at which we think we are 
doing our conscious best. This may 
not be anywhere near one’s best. 
Physiologists say only a fraction of 
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erage human being’s cnergy is 
used voluntarily, by conscious direc- 
tion of the mind. A habit that be- 
comes involuntary, automatic, sub- 
conscious—call it what you will—is 
deeply rooted. But it can be broken. 

You do not have to think to breathe. 
But you do have to think and practice 
to make the regular taking of a deep 
breath automatic. That’s what you 
do when you slow down to speed up. 
You learn to relax. If typists would 
practice this, they’d find the work 
they do a lot easier. And they’d avoid 
a permanent typist’s slouch. 

The point in the application of slow 
motion to almost any repetitive phy- 
sical operation is that it relieves 
tension, mental as well as muscular. 
The cycle of forcing starts in the 
mind. If it stopped with a hook or a 
slice—as in golf—all might be well. 
But it doesn’t. It back-fires. The golfer 
then has to settle down or blow up. 
He has to fight for a control in the 
middle of the game that he might 
have established—at least partially— 
by corrective slow motion practice. 





ousic =CAperl archers mnaintam 
there are as many as 17 distinct 
motions in the making of a perfect 
shot. Some say this means 17 different 
things to remember at the same 
instant. Psychologists insist that no- 
body can think of more than one 
thing at a time. They also say there 
is no limit to the number of things that 
the subconscious mind can store, 

The star performer in almost any 
line is the one who has developed co- 
ordination to the point where he has 
only one thing on his mind—to win, 
He learns to control, manage and 
manipulate his forces, as a trained 
athlete changes pace. Army officers 
knew this ages ago. That’s why the 
drums of war beat to so many dif- 
ferent tempos. When men get dog- 
tired tramping to a slow tune, a lively 
one will pick them up—and vice 
versa. Different sets of muscles are 
brought into play. Perhaps different 
areas of the brain. 

And the sum total of these cues 
for better performance will be a short 
cut to success in any endeavor! 


Global Line-up 


There are now 33 United Nations and nine Axis Nations. 

Germany is the only Axis Nation at war with all 33 United Nations. 
None of the United Nations is at war with all nine Axis Nations. 
Australia is the only United Nation to declare war on Vichy France. 
The Fighting French are at war only with Germany and Japan. 
India and Norway are at war only with Germany. 

Brazil, India, Norway, Greece and Russia are the only United Nations 


not at war with Japan. 


The United States is at war with Albania, but not Finland; Great 
Britain with Finland, but not Albania. Thus, although the United 
States and Great Britain are both fighting eight out of the nine Axis 


Nations, there is a difference in which ones. 
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Sanborn went to Mezico to hunt, stayed to 
become its biggest drug manufacturer, 
restaurateur and informal good will scout 


by Wooprow WiIrsIG 


— was rather slack in this 
country around 1903, so Frank 
A. Sanborn became Mexico’s first 
soda jerk. “I liked hunting in Mexico 
so well,” Sanborn blithely explains, 
“that I had to start a soda fountain to 
support myself.” 

He seasoned his ice cream malts 
and sodas well with a sportsman’s 
code. It was the right combination, 
apparently, for it unlocked Mexico’s 
friendship and wealth. 

Now, four decades later and 73 
years old, Frank heads what some 
people call Mexico’s largest business. 
Every year he is host to almost two 
million persons. They meet to buy 
everything from the only hamburgers 
south of the border to furs and foun- 
tain pens—or just to meet. 

“Meet me at Sanborn’s”’ has become 
the accepted password for a West- 
ern Hemispheric Friendship Club. 
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Frank Sanborn’s story is a true 
rags-to-riches success tale plunked 
down in Mexico City. It translates 
like a Spanish lesson in the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

“Let's not only call Mexico our 
home, let’s make it our home,” San- 
born told some American business- 
men in Mexico City more than 20 
years ago. “Let’s bring our friends 
and relatives down here to Mexico to 
see us instead of going up to the 
States to see them.” 

He resurrected Mexico’s silver- 
smithing industry, rare native lacquers 
and many Indian crafts. He restored 
one of Mexico’s oldest palaces, and 
often has had a hand in civic devel- 
opments. He is Mexico’s largest drug 
manufacturer, and his restaurants set 
the standard for Mexican cuisine. 

A fighter for what he labels right, 
Sanborn tackled the Germans long 
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to draw a bead on Hitler. 

**Three German firms once monopo- 
lized Mexico’s drug market,” Frank 
avers. ““They would load up an owner 
with more stuff than he could ever 
sell. At bill-time the Mexican couldn’t 
pay. Thus, the Germans possessed the 
debtor body and soul.” 

These German firms, according to 
Sanborn, imported some cheap Amer- 
ican brands. They manufactured in- 
expensive imitations of others. Most 
of their goods, however, were im- 
ported from Germany. They chucked 
the stuff down Mexican throats, and 
sold everything at jumbled prices. 

At the time Frank and his pharm- 
acist-brother, Walter, were busy build- 
ing up their own drugstore. Their 
imported American brands were 
stamped with standard prices and 
guarantees. When the Sanborn busi- 
ness began winning the confidence 
of the Mexicans, the Germans de- 
clared a trade of war. 

A German firm ordered an enor- 
mous quantity of a Sanborn-sold 
brand from an American company. 
Mexicans couldn’t have absorbed this 
order in a year. 

“I heard about it and rushed to 
the States,” Frank says. “‘I just told 
them the Germans were trying to 
sell the stuff at such cut prices that 
Mexican confidence in all American 
products would be ruined.” 

Immediately the German order 
was refused. Since then American 
brands have constantly been gaining 
in Mexico’s esteem. 

Two other important contributions 
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before we ceased making pleasure cars 





to Mexico’s health have originated at 
Sanborns. When Frank and Walter 
started their store, pharmacists cus- 
tomarily paid doctors 15 per cent 
commission on prescriptions. Drug- 
gists were skimping on quality. San- 
borns refused to pay commissions but 
guaranteed the quality of their drugs. 
Simultaneously, the store inaugurated 
Mexico City’s first quick free delivery 
—which saved many lives. 

**In 40 years,’’ Frank says, ‘‘I 
guess we’ve filled a little more than 
three million prescriptions. At first 
they wanted soda waters and tonics. 
Now we give ’em vitamin pills.” 

Mexico’s love for malted milks 
started Sanborn on his next move to 
improve the country’s health. To get 
pure cream he had innumerable cows 
tested for purity. Soon a few could 
be isolated. He added some imported 
herds and soon had a good supply of 
milk and cream for his soda fountain 
and restaurant. It was the start of 
Mexico’s modern dairy industry. 


THE KEY TO Frank Sanborn’s 
hemispheric personality, however, lies 
somewhere in his famous restaurant. 
Against all mafiana tradition, Frank 
arrives at his office every day at nine 
a.m. He hurries through the dull de- 
tails of his affairs and then bustles 
down to the restaurant—a tiled, 
glass patio of the old House of Tiles 
now housing Sanborn Hermanos, 
S.A. He hovers over the feeding of as 
many as 37 hundred people a day. 

At breakfast, Sanborn serves his 
special blend of coffee, strawberries 
and carnations. All along Avenida 
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Juarez and Madero it’s a good guess 
that the hundreds of persons wearing 
carnations breakfasted at Sanborn’s. 

Usually the restaurant is filled with 
businessmen, diplomats, débutantes, 
tourists, wolves and sefioritas who 
come there to look and be looked at. 

In soft blue tweeds, smart shirt and 
foulard—and always with a rosebud 
in his lapel—Frank Sanborn circu- 
lates through the restaurant from 
about ten a.m. to two p.m. He greets 
old friends and presides over the eat- 
ing processes of strangers. 

*“Mr. Sanborn never waits for an 
introduction,” says his amiable secre- 
tary, Miss Guzman. “He just rushes 
up, shakes hands and says ‘Well, how 
are you today?’ in two languages.” 

His friends delight in watching him 
say to a party of tourists—‘‘You just 
wait. I have the right dish for you,” 
and go scurrying off to the kitchen 
to bring back some Mexican dish. 
Often, when waitresses are too busy 
to clear off some tables, Frank himself 
will carry dishes out into the kitchen. 

Sanborn clinched his position in 
the hearts of Mexicans about 23 years 
ago when he rehabilitated and moved 
into the House of Tiles. Built at least 
350 years ago, it was empty and di- 
lapidated. Walter, who had retired 
some years before because of ill health, 
came down from Los Angeles to super- 
vise the restoration of carvings around 
the patio and fountain. 

Located in the center of Mexico’s 
tourist business, the Casa is an ex- 
ample of Spanish Churrigueresque 
architecture with a history full of 
Dons and Donnas. At one time during 
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its early days an old Don owner told 
his profligate son: ““You’ll never build 
a house of tiles.” To have the laugh 
on his dad, the boy later rebuilt the 
Casa and covered the entire exterior 
with blue tiles. 

The Sanborn saga began on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1870, when Frank was born 
in Piqua, Ohio. Later, when he was 
a small boy, his family moved on to 
California. 

“That was a tough school in 
California,” says Frank. “I grew up 
with the black gun-powder boys who 
felt that killing a deer at 100 yards 
was a fair shot.” 

Sanborn entered Northwestern’s 
medical school in 1889, but dropped 
out a year later because of poor eye- 
sight. In 1903 he relinquished a selling 
job to visit Walter, who had acquired 
a California pharmaceutical license 
and gone to Mexico City. Frank de- 
cided to settle south of the border. 


THE BROTHERS opened their first 
store near the present establishment. 
Walter took 17 feet for his drug depart- 
ment. Frank took 19 feet for the first 
soda fountain in Mexico. 

Even President Porifio Diaz and his 
wife often stopped by for a banana split. 
Demand for ice cream concoctions 
forced Frank to increase his fountain 
space six-fold, but that didn’t stop the 
cry for more. When he moved into the 
House of Tiles he set up his present 
modern restaurant. The drug business 
grew, and somehow other depart- 
ments kept adding themselves. 

Accidentally Frank revived one of 
Mexico’s almost extinct arts—-silver- 
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smithing. In the early ’20s he began 
collecting antique silver. He tried to 
duplicate a rare piece, and found that 
Mexico could produce few craftsmen. 
Finally he put a coppersmith to work, 
and scoured the country for families 
whose hereditary work had been silver- 
smithing. A few were found. Frank 
urged them to work, said he’d buy 
all they could turn out. 

At present 150 silversmiths work 
for Sanborn full-time. His silver is 
93 per cent pure, whereas sterling is 
92.5. The business of his silver de- 
partment alone now runs to a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. 

Silver was only a start. Sanborn’s 
experts are now designing patterns 
for Indians to copy in wool; pottery, 
lacquer and leather goods. This de- 
partment does another quarter-mil- 
lion a year. 

There are also men’s and women’s 
clothing departments, a place to buy 
rare French perfumes, Austrian glass- 
ware and Oriental rugs. Sanborn’s 
candy factory and bakery ship sweets 
and cakes all over Mexico. And there’s 
a Sanborn’s tourist store and restau- 
rant in Monterrey. 


To KEEP His stores supplied and to 
pursue his favorite sport, Sanborn has 
always traveled or hunted four 
months out of every year. During the 
early days he explored most of Eu- 
rope, the Orient and Australia. Us- 
ually he travels by auto, train or 
boat; never via airplane. 

Frank began hunting in Canada 
and Alaska about 1925. From then on 
he has kept diaries of his expeditions. 
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Once his diary listed a breakfast 
menu of grapefruit, peaches, stewed 
prunes, oatmeal, milk, scrambled eggs, 
bacon, toast, hot cakes, doughnuts, 
coffee ‘‘and other offerings.” 

Among Mexico’s working popula- 
tion Frank Sanborn is known as an 
excellent employer. At present he has 
about 400 employes. Almost all are 
Mexicans. Many have been associated 
with him for more than 20 years. 
And he calls almost everyone of them 
by their first names. 

About as vociferous as Frank San- 
born ever gets are the times he dis- 
cusses American businessmen who 
want to make a killing in Mexico. “If 
you don’t like Mexico,” Frank de- 
clares, ‘‘then get out of it and stay out. 
If you do like Mexico, say so frankly 
and be loyal to it. 

“Mexicans are very sensitive, they 
seem to sense sincerity, and one will 
not need to tell them that he has 
decided to stay. They will know it 
and welcome it, and come to trade. 
They expect Americans to be honest 
and fair. They expect the Americans 
to be more progressive than they are, 
and will come to them for ideas. 
Americans must never disappoint them 
or betray a confidence.” 

During these 40 years Frank San- 
born has believed he has a special 
job to do both for the Mexicans and 
Americans. To do it he has made his 
home in Mexico. There he made his 
investments, reared his two sons, 
Francis and Jack, who now work with 
him, and hired only those American 
employes who seek with him to further 
understanding between the countries. 
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Advancing age has left no dent on 
Frank Sanborn’s activities. When until I’ve had 40 more. 

**[’m not a very good sitter-downer, 
he continues, “‘but when there-are no 
more obstacles to overcome,-F'll quit.” 


anyone ventures to inquire about 
his plans for retiring, Frank roars 
jokingly: “Retire? Why, [ve only 
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Turn About 


W CIRCULATING ABOUT CAMP STEWART, GEORGIA, is the story of a 
swanky new roadhouse which recently made its appearance. Over its 
entrance was the sign: “For Civilians and Officers Only.” Non- 
commissioned soldiers soon found that the sign meant what it said. 
They muttered against this snobbery, but to no avail. 

A week or so later a new sign appeared above the entrance to the 
roadhouse—‘‘Civilians and Officers Positively Not Admitted. Every- 
one Else Greatly Welcome.” 

Civilians and officers, who did not take the notice literally, dis- 
covered they had made a mistake. Their way was barred. 

A private—son of a millionaire and wealthy in his own right—who 
had been turned away under the original management, had bought 
out the place, lock, stock and barrel. —S/Scr. Haro.p HELFER 


@ A MAN was sitting at the deathbed of his partner, who heaved a sigh 
of repentance and then said: 

“I’ve a confession to make, partner. I robbed the firm of 50 thousand 
dollars. I sold blue prints of the secret formula for 25 thousand dollars. 
I stole the letters from your desk that got your wife a divorce, and I—” 

“Oh don’t worry on so,” said the other partner. “I poisoned you.” 


@ A COLONIAL LANDLORD, who always collected for meals in advance, 
used to have the stage driver call out ‘“‘Ready” just as the travelers 
were about to sit down to dinner. 

One time, however, a passenger paid no attention, and the coach 
went on without him. When his pudding arrived, no one could find a 
spoon for him. “Did you think them passengers was leaving without 
something for their money?” the diner said to the worried landlord. 
“Why, I could p’int out the very man who took them spoons.” 

Immediately a boy was sent on a fast horse to overtake the coach 
and order it to turn back. As the stage halted, the landlord called 
out to his guest, ““Now you just p’int out the man and I’Il nab him.” 

“Sartainly,” said the diner, climbing into the stage. “I took them. 
You'll find them in the coffee pot on the table. All right, driver, I’ve 
had my dinner. Let’s get along.” —ELeanor M, Gorre.ui 
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by Gorpon MacQuarrig 


HERE Is A prophetic breeze blow- 
few these days for sportsmen. It 
presages an outdoor America that will 
see many changes in equipment, from 
guns to boots and from tents to auto- 
mobiles. The outdoorsman of to- 
morrow, who is the man in service 
today, will make us oldtimers look 
ancient indeed. 

For this country has yet to fight a 
war which doesn’t find the rifles of 
that war in the hands of hunting men 
when it is over. Army matériel is 
actually sports goods in peacetime. 

Down in Washington the Quarter- 
master Corps has called in camping 
experts, mountaineers, outfitters, man- 
ufacturers and explorers, all of whom 
are continuously at work “‘picking out 
the bugs” in boots, tents, rations— 
the gear which will be incorporated 
into the American outdoor scene. 

For instance, I recently received a 
letter from a whale of a good deer 
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The new day to come for the sporisman is 
already here, for his equipment and tactics 
of tomorrow lie in those of the war today 


Good Hunting Ahead 


hunter who is on war maneuvers. This 
youngster devoted a whole page to-a 
description of the sleeping bag Uncle 
Sam has given him. He says, “I'll 
never be without one for fishing and 
hunting trips.”” And adds that he has 
seen a down-type sleeping bag weigh- 
ing six pounds which gives the equiva- 
lent warmth of a predecessor bag 
that weighed 14 pounds. 

In the transition from the old to 
something better, Army planners seem 
to have adopted the creed of the 
outdoors clan that all gear be “light 
but right.” 

It was reported from Bataan—I 
believe by Clark Lee, of the Asso- 
ciated Press—that American soldiers 
were toting packs that weighed some- 
thing like 70 pounds whereas their 
simian foes were getting through the 
jungle with full equipment packs 
weighing only a third as much. Since 
learning about it, the American’s out- 
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fit has been pared right to the bone. 

Lee also told about the rubber 
sneakers the jungle Jap was wearing. 
The Quartermaster Corps bettered 
them with a rubber-soled jungle boot 
with canvas top, fitted with rot-proof 
laces and hooks for quick lacing. 
These boots come about halfway to 
the knees and are amazingly light in 
weight. Watch for them in the next 
newsreel you see. Boots of this type, 
perhaps modified to suit varied sport- 
ing needs, may be the answer to 
the summer footgear problem which 
the sportsman finds annoying. 

Here’s a press dispatch which says 
chemists have created a compound 
which, applied to cloth or leather, 
prevents mildew. Consider what that 
means to tomorrow’s sportsman. No 
more gray-green rot on the leather 
pack straps or the boots left in the 
basement during the “‘off”’ season. No 
more black and greenish blotches of 
mildew fungus on that balloon silk 
tent you had to roll up and pack in 
the rain on the last day of the canoe 
trip. This news ranks in importance 
with that told the sporting rifleman 
20 years ago when the cartridge and 
shotgun shell makers perfected non- 
fouling primers. 

For several years flyers have been 
using vast quantities of sheepskin for 
boots and clothing. Now a vulcanizing 
method has been evolved by which 
sheepskin and rubber can be united. 
In fact I own a pair of flying corps 
“seconds” made that way. They keep 
a motionless man’s feet as warm as 
toast for hours at a time. 

In other days Arctic explorers used 
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a tiny, liquid-burning stove for heat- 
ing food. It was pretty light, weighing 
two pounds. Today it weighs only 
one pound. 

Duck hunters should be interested 
to know that a one-pound nylon parka 
has been developed recently. This 
parka can be used also as a pup tent. 
It’s waterproofed with something 
made from resins, and is just one more 
item in the long list of gear which will 
be available for the up-to-date sports- 
man of tomorrow. 


Or course the most prominent item 
on the whole list is that astounding 
mechanical billygoat, the Army jeep. 
Hundreds of uses await it. It’s tailor- 
made for sport. In fact before the Army 
took to it in 1940, hundreds of sports- 
men were improvising their own 
jeeps, from the high-wheeled, rebuilt 
trucks used by Florida quail hunters 
to flocks of puddle jumpers, variously 
modified all over the country by deer 
hunters, anglers, bird dog fanciers, etc. 

The Quartermaster Corps has done 
much with troop rations. Apparently 
the one which will draw the widest 
sportsman interest is ration ““K.” It 
weighs approximately two and a half 
pounds and provides one man with 
three square meals, breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. They are packaged so 
that they may be dunked in water for 
long periods and when removed are 
as good as ever. 

Oldtimers are already beginning 
to speculate about the future of fire- 
arms. After the Spanish-American 
War the Krag-Jorgensen blossomed 
as a sporting gun. After the first 
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World War the Springfields and En- 
fields found their way into the hands 
of the sportsman. 

Three of the new arms of war are 
very much in the picture now: the 
Garand or M1, the light .30 calibre 
Winchester and the light .45 calibre 
Reising. All of them are semi-auto- 
matics. What cautious veterans are 
asking is: ““Will there be too many of 
these semi-automatics in the hands of 
inexperienced hunters?” 

Adolph O. Niedner, of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, one of the greatest of the 
old gunsmiths and barrel makers, 
doesn’t believe the semi-automatics 
now being used as mankillers will 
find as wide acceptance as many 
believe; that the sportsman demand- 
ing topnotch equipment will con- 
tinue to use bolt, lever and slide ac- 
tions. He adds that if the semi-auto- 
matics get into wide circulation, it 
will not be long before legislatures in 
big game states like Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota will ban them 
from the deer woods. 


THERE ARE other items that are 
going to help us “‘rough it smoothly.” 
For one, the press reports that our 
ubiquitous friend the mosquito has 
been dealt a hard blow. A spray 
activated by gas and claimed to be five 
to ten times as effective as previously 
used insecticides, has now been 
evolved. Consider what that means 
to a camp alongside a trout stream 
in June, when mosquitoes and trout 
seem to bite at the same time. 

The hunter is entitled, too, to 
dream about a new type of waters 
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proof gun case. It’s made of a plastic 
substance and entraps air, so that 
if the case and gun go overboard it 
will float. The material is flexible, 
making it possible for the gun inside 
the case to be fired right through the 
end of the rig. 

The camper plagued with the eter- 
nal bedding problem of the woods 
should bend an ear to the reports of 
the jungle hammock of light, strong 
material, with a false bottom for insu- 
lation, developed by the Quarter- 
master Corps. It is slung between 
two trees with the false bottom below 
and a waterproof roof over the top. 
Altggether it weighs six pounds. 

As one who has lugged 10 pounds 
of blankets, and more than that weight 
in air mattress, over portages to 
ward off the chill Canadian nights 
in August, I am wondering if this 
isn’t the answer for the pack-ridden 
wretch who knows he must sleep well 
to paddle 20 miles next day. 

Manufacturers of outboard motors 
—most of whom are working on 
motors for the armed forces—are not 
saying much except that-they have 
learned some things under the stress 
of war. The outboard motor seemed 
well nigh perfect up to the beginning 
of the war. “I can’t predict anything 
now,” the sales manager of one of 
the largest concerns said cautiously, 
“except that post-war outboards are 
going to have more power with less 
weight.” Dream that one over, you 
who before the war were running out- 
board motors turning up five horse- 
power within a weight of 40 pounds. 
The “good old days” are gone and 
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days are coming that will make life 
infinitely easier. More comfort, more Credit is herewith extended to the following for 


ey ee used in Panic. Acme Newspictures, 
ne.; Culver Service; Albert Davis Collection; 


wear, less weight are being built into ! i 
‘ s 7 International News Photos; Press Association, 
the impedimenta of the outdoors in Inc.; Three Lions; Underwood & Underwood. 
a most exhaustive research job. 
Even those hosts to the outdoor to “the greatest travel boom the 


clan—the resort men—look forward world has ever seen.” 
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Celebrity Street 


@ SeRGEI RACHMANINOFF made it a rule to give his autograph only to 
persons as tall as he, which saved him a good deal of trouble as most 
fans didn’t measure up to his six feet three-and-a-half inches. 


W WHEN besPERATELY ill in New York, Sarah Bernhardt refused a 
blood transfusion because she wanted to live or die as Bernhardt 
with no other blood in her Veins. 


@ Nor untm the recent retirement of Mitsuru Toyama have Nip- 
ponese newspapers dared to use the name of that dreaded master of 
the powerful group of murderous political fanatics known as the 
Black Dragon Society. Previously they had used asterisks! 








@ Tiny THREE-INCH squares of paper contain the rough draft of 
stories written by the English author, A. E. W. Mason. Their use en- 
ables him to work unobserved, and he has mountainous stacks of them. 





@ FEearrut oF AGE in any form, Kublai Khan exiled his ministers and 
public servants when they reached the age of 60 and even had his 
horses killed when they passed their sixth year. 


W WILLIAM EWART GLADsTONE, English premier and statesman, de- 
tested waste in any form and made it a habit to write on both sides 
of a post card, a point on which he fought and beat the Post Office. 
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@ Mucu or THE great opera Lucia di Lammermoor was written im- 
mediately after the Italian composer, Donizetti, had beaten his wife. 
He claimed to be at his musical peak following such interludes. 


@ SmoKING wHILe taking a shower is a pet habit of George McManus, 
cartoonist of the comic strip, Bringing Up Father, He uses a special 
waterproof cigar cover. —BarRBARA M. MILLER 
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AN HAS FOUGHT a thousand 

centuries to broaden the gulf be- 
tween himself and beast. But in one sec- 
ond, the battle can be lost. The cry of 
“Firel’ in a theatre can turn reasoning 
beings into desperate animals. The same 
instinct that plunges a herd of cattle into 
suicidal flight can, in a moment's time, 
convert rational beings into screaming 
maniacs. Read the story that follows 
carefully and remember that panic is 
something that can happen anywhere, 
anytime—yes, even to you. 
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I. Panic rode on the heels of the Black Plague which swept over Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Crowds raced blindly from city to city attempting to 
escape the pestilence. Their flight only served to spread the disease faster. 
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2. Man is like a moth. When New York’s Bowery Theatre burst into flames in 
1845, the house was empty. But scores of persons attracted by the fire 
narrowly missed injury in the mob excitement of the spectators. 





ch. It was started by a cow—Mrs. O’Lleary’s.. Terrified Chicagoans. sought 
escape from the fire of 1871 via the Randolph Street Bridge. Reason 


could have saved the scores of persons who were trampled to death. 








I. Two Irishmen got in an argument on July 12, 1871. New York’s 84th Regi- 
ment was called out to settle the political “Orange Riot” that resulted. A 
needless volley from the guns of excited soldiers took the lives of several 


Eighth Avenue snectatore 





- “Fire!” The cry is often more dangerous than fire itself. In 1876, a blaze 


7) 


brought disaster. 


broke out in the Brooklyn Theatre. There was ample time for the audience 


to escape, but the hysteria which followed the cry of “Fire!” 





Killed by unmeaning murderers. When the boat General Slocum caught 
fire in New York harbor in 1904, frantic passengers and crew battled each 
other instewd of the flames. Some were drowned, more died in the battle 
to escape via jammed gangways. 
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7. They wanted to be first across Man- Gb. Chicago’s Iroquois Theatre (1903) 


hattan’s new Brooklyn Bridge in 
1883. Sudden hysteria brought death 


and iniurv to the ctruadling mak 


was a death trap for 575 patrons. 
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9). Death took the Holiday. Jammed with picnickers, the steamer Eastland 
waited at its landing in the Chicago River. Slowly it began to capsize, cata- 
pulting terrified passengers into the water. 














HQ. Escape for those boxed in between decks became impossible when the 
grand staircase collapsed under the weight of hundreds battling for their 
lives. Thus, only a few yards from land, nearly a thousand victims, such as 
the woman shown above, were sacrificed to panic. 











II, Hero worship was the reason. Ten thousand film fans milled before 
Campbell’s Funeral Church, New York, in 1926, to get a view of Rudolph 
Valentino’s coffin. Mounted policemen broke up the mob, but not before 
a hundred-odd women were injured by the hysterical throng. 











2. Money madness. When Wall Street cracked in 1929, panicky patrons 
jammed the streets, forced the market lower by their hysteria. Some 
frenzied speculators saw only one way out, leaped to suicide. 
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U3. Bank failure. The spirit of panic during the Depression years closed many 
banks which might have weathered the storm. But depositors, descending 
in mobs, in part made necessary a National Bank Holiday. 
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. has sent many an innocent victim to a terrible death. 


13. “Lynch ’em!” The blood-lust generated by that cry transforms mobs into 
animal packs. . 








1G. “Invaders from Mars!” Terrified radio listeners, tuning in too late to 
know that they were listening to an Orson Welles broadcast, took to the 
hills or, like this man, prepared to defend their lives. The woman at the 


right, through her own panic, fell and broke an arm. 











17. Terribly real invaders overran France in 1940. Fears were tragically justi- 
fied, but the headlong race of Frenchmen down clogged roads seriously 
impeded the progress of troops that might have defended them. 





18. 





A picnic turned to panic. Struggling to board the excursion boat Delaware 
in New York, 1941, 10 thousand Negroes, victims of a counterfeit ticket 
racket, fought for places on a boat which held only 3,100. This woman 
was one of 75 injured in the hvsterical inctlina Thran unen Litlad 
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19. Panic, not bombs. On June 5, 1941, Chinese leaving Chungking’s largest 
air raid shelter after a Jap foray suddenly heard another alarm. Those 
outside attempted to get back inside against the tide exiting. Bodies piled 
up... the air inlets were blocked. An estimated 4,000 lost their lives. 











20. Race hatred is man-made animalism. We are still hearing repercussions of 
the Detroit riot started in March, 1942, by white pickets who opposed 
Negroes moving into a defense housing project. 
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21. Boston’s Cocoanut Grove. A thousand Saturday night merrymakers crowded 
the night spot on November 28 1942. When fire broke out, instant 
panic resulted. The death toll was 492. 
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22. Screaming guests fought to reach the inadequate exits and the safety of 
the street. Those who kept their heads were able to escape through a 
second story window. This is what happened to those who didn’t. 
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233. During a London air raid, a woman stumbled going into a shelter. She 
fell on those below her. Someone screamed; the people in the shelter 
thought the entrance had been blocked by a bomb. In the ensuing panic, 
178 persons were suffocated or crushed to death. 
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2-4. This is the mob instinct. Federal troops were brought into Detroit in 1943 
to halt the rioting induced by crowds of inflamed Americans who fell 
prey to society’s major threats . . . hate, hysteria, panic, animalism. 
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Quick Satmtes: Yo crooner Bing 
Crosby for his unique Research 
Foundation. Financed by the radio- 
movie star, it aids hard-pressed in- 
ventors, provides expert engineering 
advice to help them develop their 
devices, contacts manufacturers and 
the Army and Navy for them, and 
gets their ideas into production. 
Among its many war and post-war 
finds: a drill that makes a bigger hole 
as it goes deeper; a device that in- 
stantly reveals imperfections in a weld; 
an airplane engine without a crank- 
shaft. . . To Kaiser shipyards for 
pioneer work in the care of pregnant 
women workers. It provides increas- 
ingly lighter jobs for them as they 
progress toward motherhood, sends 
them on regular visits to the plant 
obstetrician, offers X-ray service, die- 
tetic advice, prescription and labo- 
ratory facilities, delivers the babies in 
its own maternity ward, and aftey the 


birth provides trained pediatric nurses 


. To Still- 
water, Minnesota, businessmen who, 
to provide war jobs for the towns- 
people, took over a 30 year aban- 
doned state prison and old and idle 
machines from all over the country- 
side, trained 150 butchers and sales- 
men as workers, and opened a non- 
profit factory to make parts for mili- 
tary road and airport building ma- 
chines. Recently, it sent the Treasury 
a check for five thousand dollars in 


and even visiting nurses. . 
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profits. . . To you, if you’re one of the 
nation’s Victory Gardeners who in 
1943 produced almost half of all 
vegetables grown in the U.S... 
To Douglas Aircraft which employs 
more than 17 thousand wounded or 
incapacitated men who have been 
discharged from the armed forces since 
the war began. 


Fighting Figures: In the first 11 
months of 1943—in less than one 
year—the Navy doubled the numerical 
strength of its fighting fleet, building 
419 warships, not including auxiliaries, 
mine, patrol and landing craft. . . 
The U. S. now has a stockpile of 
more than two thousand cartridges 
for each Axis soldier. Since 
January, 1940, the FBI has looked 
into 12 thousand cases of reported 
sabotage, found only 10 per cent 
showing evidence of the crime, pro- 
nounces U. S. war plants relatively 
sabotage-free. . . The Army is now 
using more radio equipment than was 
manufactured for the entire nation 
in peactime. . . In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, the Federal 
Government collected 5.4 billions in 
taxes. This fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1944, the take will be 45 billions. 


Students in Foxholes: The lesson 
in bookkeeping comes in with a little 
note: “‘Red ink has not been used on 
these reports as I do not have any 
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available and the local foxhole does 
not carry it in stock.” The lesson has 
been mailed to the Armed Forces 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, 
whose instructors understand their 
students’ problem perfectly. For it 
isn’t easy to study and do homework 
in foxholes in the Pacific islands, on 
ships in the Atlantic, on the march in 
Africa. Nonetheless 75 thousand 
servicemen all over the world are 
taking the Institute’s correspondence 
and self-teaching courses and 8,500 
new students are added to this regis- 
tration every month. They’re learning 
agriculture, art, welding, or adver- 
tising; or taking such courses as 
French, literature, geometry. Half of 
them are trying to complete high 
school courses, the rest are making 
ready for post-war jobs. Though it’s 
a youngster in the education field, 
the Institute has forged ahead fast 
and today is one of the largest educa- 
tional institutions in the country. 


Panoramerica: In a California 
town, a crowded restaurant starts 
burning up, but patrons stay put. 
Firemen look puzzled until they see 
the menu: ““Today’s Special—Steak” 
. . . In Hollywood, Lou Harding, a 
girl truck driver, busy delivering a 
load of synthetic rubber to the Uni- 
versal lot, lands a movie contract... 
In Hart’s Location, N. H., eight of 
the town’s total population of 17 are 
in the armed forces . . . In an Ohio 
war plant, the union local running a 
War Bond drive, signs up everyone 
except one man who has promised 10 
per cent of his earnings to the Lord 
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and can’t afford. another 10 per cent. 
When someone suggests that he pledge 
10 per cent for bonds and name the 
Lord as beneficiary, all is well... 
In Seattle, Wash., restaurant-owner 
Anthony Morrowich, unable to get 
help, has his patrons not only serve 
themselves, but dip into his till and 
make their own change—without a 
cent of loss . . . In New York, con- 


versation overheard between an Army 
private and a WAVE lieutenant at a 
tea dance: “I don’t like to mention 
this to a superior officer, but your 
slip’s showing.” 


Vietorg Treasure Treve: New de- 
velopments with the phosphors (tiny 
crystals that turn invisible radiation 
into visible light) promising much for 
after the war: inexpensive fluorescent 
lamps for the home, luminescent 
walls, ceilings and murals to illumi- 
nate and decorate rooms, microscopic 
screens for bacteriological and chem- 
ical research. (RCA.) 

A pill that cures sea and air sick- 
ness. (Royal Canadian Navy.) 

An almost-magic gun director that 
makes a dozen complicated calcula- 
tions and directs the fire of anti- 
aircraft guns in split seconds, giving 
American ack-ack men an average of 
one plane hit for every 90 shots, com- 
pared to one for every 17 thousand 
in the last war. 

A new supercharger that squirts 
water into airplane engine cylinders, 
gives American fighter planes the 
extra burst of speed they need for 
tight spots. (Pratt and Whitney.) 

—LawrENceE GALTON 
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Murder is a macabre business, but once 
in awhile police files tell of false alarms 
thal carry more chuckles than shudders 


Guilt-Edged Innocents 


by CLEMENT J. WYLE 


QUAKING YOUTH burst into Dallas 
police headquarters recently. 

**T just saw a murdered woman,” he 
gasped, “lying near the airline road.” 
Detectives streaked there and found 
the victim, her long hair in wild disar- 
ray, her face slashed to ribbons. But 


without even examining the remains, 


they heaved them into an ashcan. 
The dead woman turned out to be 
a discarded window dummy. 

False alarm murders like this—a 
frequent headache to John Law— 
are usually disposed of quickly. Others, 
though, take him for long spins an 
the legal merry-go-round. 

One of those rides started in Cox- 
ton, Kentucky, when a marshal, 
snooping for a bootleg still in a mine 
shaft, stumbled upon a corpse. Near- 
by lay the shreds of a woman’s gar- 
ment—evidence, presumably, of a 
violent struggle to the death. 

Remembering that Mary Vickery 
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had mysteriously disappeared several 
months before, the marshal asked her 
father to view the remains. Vickery 
did and tearfully declared they were 
Mary’s. The hunt was on! 

That same day it was off. Marie 
Jackson, a Coxton coquette, had 
flounced into the marshal’s office and 
put the finger on Condy Dabney, a 
taxi driver. Her story, brimming with 
details of the gruesome crime, wasn’t 
hearsay, either. She was a witness. 

That clinched matters, and on 
March 31, 1926, Dabney was plunked 
into the clink for life. 

Two years later, a bugle call 
sounded from the grave. George S. 
Davis, a Coxton patrolman, heard 
the blare while strolling along the 
main street of Williamsburg. 

“Howdy!” a girl’s voice said. 

Davis looked at her and gulped. 
It was the murdered Mary Vickery. 

Ushered back to Coxton, Mary 
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recited a simple tale. She had felt 
like going away. Now she felt like 
coming back. 

Naturally, her reappearance was 
embarrassing to everyone—especially 
Marie Jackson, whonow condescended 
to admit a bit of perjury, her novel 
weapon for punishing a man who 
refused to leave his wife and marry her. 

The Coxton carnival is not unique. 
Other communities, too, have ex- 
perienced the strange thrill of seeing a 
murder victim show up alive. There 
is, for instance, the case of Connie 
Franklin, whose “‘ashes”’ were brought 
before the district attorney by one 
Tillie Ruminer. 

“‘That’s all that’s left of poor Con- 
nie,” she wailed. 

The perplexed official begged for 
more details and Tillie tearfully gave 
them. Early in the fall of 1932, she 
and Connie were making the best of 
an Ozark moon when four men sud- 
deniy seized him, beat him with heavy 
sticks, and roasted him in a roaring 
fire. Tillie, tied to a tree, had been 
forced to watch these didoes. 

The four assassins were rounded up 
and at their trial Tillie renewed her 
accusations. They were so impressive 
that it seemed only a miracle could 
save the quartet. Sure enough, the 
miracle came! Into the courtroom 
strutted the cremated Connie—or at 
least the grinning youth claimed he 
was Connie. The father of one of the 
defendants had dug him up. 

The surprise witness took the stand, 
winked affectionately at Tillie, and 
“cracked.”’ No one killed 


insisted with good reason. 


called her 
him, he 
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He just got drunk and wandered off. 

**Then you can’t be my Connie,” 
croaked the temperate Tillie. 

The two wrangled until an old 
woman plowed her way between 
them. “That fellow’s faking,’ she 
said. ““He’s my son, Marion Rogers.” 

Connie Franklin-Marion Rogers re- 
torted with an Ozark horse laugh. 
*‘Never saw you in my life!” 

That remark made Tillie fighting 
mad. ‘“‘I’ll settle the matter,” she 
yelped. “‘If you’re really Connie let’s 
hear you play the harmonica. Nobody 
could play it like him.” 

Connie, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, accepted the challenge. He 
pulled out a mouth organ, put it to 
his lips, and piped an Arkansas ditty. 

“Well?” the judge asked Tillie when 
the musical interlude was over. “Is 
he Connie Franklin?” 

The girl wagged her head help- 
lessly. “‘I don’t know,” she said. 

With that, the trial ended. Unable 
to determine whether Connie was 
or wasn’t Connie, the jury had to 
acquit the four defendants. 


ANOTHER QUEER Case centered 
around decrepit, walrus-moustached 
Frank McNally. For 60 years he had 
been a back number in Hammond, 
Indiana, but, thanks to his wife, he 
suddenly became a celebrity. The 24- 
year-old Hazel gave birth to twins. 

The joys of papahood descended 
slowly on Frank. Hazel, fearing for 
the health of Loren and Lorene, 
would not let him fondle them. Yet, 
twins 


despite this precaution, the 


developed car infections, and the 
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mother bundled them off to Chicago 
for treatment. A month later, in 
October, 1922, she returned to Ham- 
mond swathed in black. Her poor 
darlings had died in a hospital. 

Frank refused to swallow this. “You 
killed them!’ he thundered. 

Not long after, Hazel, branded the 
“Tiger Woman,” stood trial for her 
life. With eyewitnesses unavailable, 
the state relied solely upon circum- 
stantial evidence, and there was plenty 
of it. No Chicago hospital had admit- 
ted Loren and Lorene, nor had death 
certificates been filed for them. Con- 
sequently, argued the prosecutor, 
they must have been murdered. 

*“How could she have done that?” 
was the defense’s bombshell. “The 
kids were never born!”’ 

Hazel explained why. “‘You see,” 
she said, ““my husband wanted to be 
a father and show off. He nagged me 
so long that I made him one. How? 
I kept putting bigger and bigger pil- 
lows around myself. When my time 
came, I bought my babies—in a doll 
store.” Then, with a laugh, she un- 
wrapped a box and dangled her saw- 
dust twins before a gaping court. 

And to prove beyond doubt that 
Hazel had humbugged Frank, her 
attorney submitted a physician’s affi- 
davit. An operation, performed a 
year before, had prevented the wom- 
an from ever having children. 

But not always are the props shot 
from underneath a murder charge 
by the absence of a corpse. Even the 
presence of one, definitely identified, 
may sometimes deceive John Law. 


Early in November of 1926, a 
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Brooklyn policeman, acting on a 
hunch, arrested Francisco Trapia, who 
had hurled two oddly shaped bundles 
into the East River. Retrieved, they 
were found to contain the arms and 
legs of a woman. The rest of her, 
neatly sliced and wrapped, was dis- 
covered in Trapia’s room. 

Confronted with the dissected body, 
Trapia himself went to pieces. ““Yeah, 
I killed her,” he sobbed. 

Detectives, elated at the ease with 
which they had solved their case, 
summoned Dr. Charles Norris, the 
Chief Medical Examiner. His report 
left them flabbergasted. The victim 
had not been murdered! 

Her cherry-red face—a sign of 
monoxide poisoning—gave Norris his 
first clue. After that he was able to 
reconstruct what had _ happened. 
Trapia and his lady friend had been 
drinking, and when the room became 
chilly they closed the windows, lighted 
a coal stove, and dozed off. During 
the night, the stove filled the air with 
the poisonous monoxide fumes. The 
next morning Trapia awoke, dizzy, 
and saw to his horror that his com- 
panion was dead. Thinking he had 
murdered her while drunk, he decided 
to dispose of the body. 

That was a costly mistake for 
Trapia. It enabled the law to send 
him up the river on two counts: muti- 
lating a corpse, and carrying it 
through the streets without a permit. 


SCOTLAND YARD’S brain-teaser cen- 
tered around Chung Ling Soo, a ma- 
gician. His real name was Robinson, 
but he used the Oriental alias to give 
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recited a simple tale. She had felt 
like going away. Now she felt like 
coming back. 

Naturally, her reappearance was 
embarrassing to everyone—especially 
Marie Jackson, whonow condescended 
to admit a bit of perjury, her novel 
weapon for punishing a man who 
refused to leave his wife and marry her. 

The Coxton carnival is not unique. 
Other communities, too, have ex- 
perienced the strange thrill of seeing a 
murder victim show up alive. There 
is, for instance, the case of Connie 
Franklin, whose “ashes’”’ were brought 
before the district attorney by one 
Tillie Ruminer. 

**That’s all that’s left of poor Con- 
nie,” she wailed. 

The perplexed official begged for 
more details and Tillie tearfully gave 
them. Early in the fall of 1932, she 
and Connie were making the best of 
an Ozark moon when four men sud- 
denly seized him, beat him with heavy 
sticks, and roasted him in a roaring 
fire. Tillie, tied to a tree, had been 
forced to watch these didoes. 

The four assassins were rounded up 
and at their trial Tillie renewed her 
accusations. They were so impressive 
that it seemed only a miracle could 
save the quartet. Sure enough, the 
miracle came! Into the courtroom 
strutted the cremated Connie—or at 
least the grinning youth claimed he 
was Connie. The father of one of the 
defendants had dug him up. 

The surprise witness took the stand, 
winked affectionately at Tillie, and 
called her “‘cracked.” No one killed 
him, he insisted with good reason. 
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He just got drunk and wandered off, 

“Then you can’t be my Connie,” 
croaked the temperate Tillie. 

The two wrangled until an old 
woman plowed. her way between 
them. “That fellow’s faking,” she 
said. ““He’s my son, Marion Rogers.” 

Connie Franklin-Marion Rogers re- 
torted with an Ozark horse laugh. 
**Never saw you in my life!’ 

That remark made Tillie fighting 
mad. “I'll settle the matter,” she 
yelped. “If you’re really Connie let’s 
hear you play the harmonica. Nobody 
could play it like him.” 

Connie, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, accepted the challenge. He 
pulled out a mouth organ, put it to 
his lips, and piped an Arkansas ditty. 

“Well?” the judge asked Tillie when 
the musical interlude was over. “Is 
he Connie Franklin?” 

The girl wagged her head help- 
lessly. “‘I don’t know,” she said. 

With that, the trial ended. Unable 
to determine whether Connie was 
or wasn’t Connie, the jury had to 
acquit the four defendants. 


ANOTHER QUEER case centered 
around decrepit, walrus-moustached 
Frank McNally. For 60 years he had 
been a back number in Hammond, 
Indiana, but, thanks to his wife, he 
suddenly became a celebrity. The 24- 
year-old Hazel gave birth to twins. 

The joys of papahood descended 
slowly on Frank. Hazel, fearing for 
the health of Loren and Lorene, 
would not let him fondle them. Yet, 
despite this precaution, the twins 
developed ear infections, and the 
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mother bundled them off to Chicago 
for treatment. A month later, in 
October, 1922, she returned to Ham- 
mond swathed in black. Her poor 
darlings had died in a hospital. 

Frank refused to swallow this. ““You 
killed them!” he thundered. 

Not long after, Hazel, branded the 
“Tiger Woman,” stood trial for her 


life. With eyewitnesses unavailable, * 


the state relied solely upon circum- 
stantial evidence, and there was plenty 
of it. No Chicago hospital had admit- 
ted Loren and Lorene, nor had death 
certificates been filed for them. Con- 
sequently, argued the prosecutor, 
they must have been murdered. 

“How could she have done that?” 
was the defense’s bombshell. ““The 
kids were never born!” 

Hazel explained why. “You see,” 
she said, ““my husband wanted to be 
a father and show off. He nagged me 
so long that I made him one. How? 
I kept putting bigger and bigger pil- 
lows around myself. When my time 
came, I bought my babies—in a doll 
store.” Then, with a laugh, she un- 
wrapped a box and dangled her saw- 
dust twins before a gaping court. 

And to prove beyond doubt that 
Hazel had humbugged Frank, her 
attorney submitted a physician’s affi- 
davit. An operation, performed a 
year before, had prevented the wom- 
an from ever having children. 

But not always are the props shot 
from underneath a murder charge 
by the absence of a corpse. Even the 
presence of one, definitely identified, 
may sometimes deceive John Law. 

Early in November of 1926, a 
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Brooklyn policeman, acting on a 
hunch, arrested Francisco Trapia, who 
had hurled two oddly shaped bundles 
into the East River. Retrieved, they 
were found to contain the arms and 
legs of a woman. The rest of her, 
neatly sliced and wrapped, was dis- 
covered in Trapia’s room. 

Confronted with the dissected body, 
Trapia himself went to pieces. ““Yeah, 
I killed her,”’ he sobbed. 

Detectives, elated at the ease with 
which they had solved their case, 
summoned Dr. Charles Norris, the 
Chief Medical Examiner. His report 
left them flabbergasted. The victim 
had not been murdered! 

Her cherry-red face—a sign of 
monoxide poisoning—gave Norris his 
first clue. After that he was able to 
reconstruct what had happened. 
Trapia and his lady friend had been 
drinking, and when the room became 
chilly they closed the windows, lighted 
a coal stove, and dozed off. During 
the night, the stove filled the air with 
the poisonous monoxide fumes. The 
next morning Trapia awoke, dizzy, 
and saw to his horror that his com- 
panion was dead. Thinking he had 
murdered her while drunk, he decided 
to dispose of the body. 

That was a costly mistake for 
Trapia. It enabled the law to send 
him up the river on two counts: muti- 
lating a corpse, and carrying it 
through the streets without a permit. 


SCOTLAND .YARD’s brain-teaser cen- 
tered around Chung Ling Soo, a ma- 
gician. His real name was Robinson, 
but he used the Oriental alias to give 
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his tricks a mystic touch. One of them 
never failed to hold an audience spell- 
bound. While Chung chanted some 
hocus-pocus, his wife would fire a bullet 
at him. Then presto! He’d catch it 
in a porcelain plate. 

One night, though, the bullet raced 
through Chung’s heart and he died. 

From members of the act, Scotland 
Yard learned that the magician and* 
his wife wefe estranged. Had Mrs. 
Chung, eager for revenge, murdered 
her husband, hoping she could call 
the tragedy an accident? 

Further probing into the private 
life of the Chungs proved useless: it was 
as secret as their stage tricks. A bal- 
listics expert, however, broke the case. 

Before his death, Chung had never 
been in mortal danger on the stage. 
True, a member of the audience 


placed a real bullet and gunpowder 
in the shotgun, but the bullet fell into 
a secret niche and was never fired. 
When the trigger was pulled, the 
hammer ignited the gunpowder and 
caused an explosion. Then Chung 
would take a hidden bullet from his 


coat sleeve and place it on the plate. 

On the night of the tragedy, un- 
fortunately, the gun was defective. 
Repeated firing had worn an opening 
in the secret niche. When the igni- 
tion took place, powder which had 
seeped mto it caused a second shot. 

Then there’s George Knapp, a 
burglar, who buried his loot on his 
Pennsylvania farm. Detectives made 
him dig all day until every article 
was recovered. Knapp then decided 
to make a clean breast of things. “I 
killed my handyman,” he said. “He’s 
eight feet under in the orchard.” 

The culprit, however, claimed he 
was too tired to dig him out, so the 
officers went to work. They heaved 
dirt all night. Dawn came, and they 
still hadn’t found the body. 

Knapp burst into laughter. ““There 
never was a murder,” he hooted. “I 
just wanted to get even with you for 
making me dig.” 

The judge who sentenced Knapp 
had no difficulty making the punish- 
ment fit the crime. “Fifteen years,” 
he said, “‘digging rocks.” 


Tales on a Tombstone 


6 ILLED BY THEIR own stupidity,” 


is the proclamation on a sign- 


board prominently placed near eight rounded, grassy mounds 

at Camp Crowder, Missouri. This macabre warning is further ac- 
centuated by the headcross at each grave, carrying the epitaphs: 

Corporal N.O. Brain—he turned his back on a prisoner. 

Private N.D. Mudd—he rushed instead of crawling. 

Private I1.M. Sunk—he forgot to test for gas. 

Private O.U. Cadaver—he said “‘self-aid” was baloney. 

Private D.G. Face—he thought his rifle was empty. 

Private G.E. Blewup—he was careless about camouflage. 

Private L. (NMI) Over—he was too tired to dig in. 


Private S.U. Dare—he read his map wrong. 


—C. E. Smirn 
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Tomorrow’s Headliners 


by ELLSworTH NEWCOMB 


““~s THERE A future in it?” That’s the question 

I every boy asks when, diploma in hand, he 
storms the portals of the big world beyond the ivied 
walls. That phrase is almost a national slogan— 
and our concern with the future is not an acci- 
dental thing, for America has always been a coun- 
try that counts the future for more than the past. 
But what have we to look forward to today? Will 
tomorrow give us great thinkers, scientists, artists, 
to equal those of yesterday? Because we believe 
that the promise for tomorrow will be held invio- 
late, Coronet presents on the following pages a few 
of the boys and girls who are working and studying 
and creating to fulfill that promise of progress. 
Their enthusiasm and confidence are torch light- 
ing the way for greater and finer things in the 
brave new world to come. 








Marina Prajmovsky 


When a girl still in her teens rates a 
job in that sanctum of war secrecy— 
The Naval Research Laboratory— 
you can put her name down on the 

list of those most likely to succeed in 
"science. The girl is Marina Prajmov- 
sky of Farmingdale, New York, who 
last summer, during her vacation 
from Radcliffe, was engaged to do 
important and highly hush-hush work 
for Uncle Sam. 

That job, though, isn’t the pretty 
young scientist’s only claim to dis- 
tinction. Recently in a nation-wide 
search for scientific talent, sponsored 
by Science Clubs of America and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Marina won top 
honors against 10 thousand competi- 
tors. The prize: a 24-hundred dollar 
Westinghouse Science Scholarship. 

Born in Finland of Russian parents, 











Marina came to America when she 
was four. Her interest in science devel- 
oped in high school where she did 
outstanding work, planning her own 
experiments and even building her 
own equipment. She was president 
of biology and debating clubs, edited 
the school year book, took active part 
in algebra, French, Latin and library 
clubs, and was valedictorian of her 
class, besides winning an advanced 
physical science prize and an oratori- 
cal contest. 

During her last year in high school 
it looked as if Marina could not go to 
college. But she took a chance and 
applied to the Leopold Schepp Foun- 
dation for a small scholarship. When 
it was finally awarded she said: ‘“That 
day was without exception the happi- 
est of my life. It was the first green 
light for my plans.” 

Not long afterward New York 
University granted her a full tuition 
scholarship. Then came the Westing- 
house award and Marina gave up her 
other scholarships for Radcliffe. 

Marina’s idea of a wonderful col- 
lege program: “three lab courses and 
math.” “‘It means a lot of work,” she 
says, “but it’s the kind I enjoy.” 
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Plato Chan 


Plato Chan, a 12-year-old Chinese 
boy, had his first one-man art show 
at the age of seven. That was in 
Paris. A year later he exhibited in 
London and received raves from all 
the art critics of that city. 

Low, the famous British cartoonist, 
said of him: “At the age of eight, he 
had a bolder conception of the prin- 
ciples of art than many artists have 
at the age of 80.” 

While in London Plato painted a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth which she 
wished to buy, but with typical Orien- 
tal courtesy little Plato gave it to her. 

His father, now a prisoner of war, 
is a former member of the Chinese 
Diplomatic Service. 

The boy artist, his mother and little 
sister, Christina, arrived in this coun- 
try from England about a year ago. 

Recently he had his first art ex- 
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hibit in America, showing a collection 
of more than one hundred oils, water 
colors and pen and ink sketches at 
Lord and Taylor’s department store 
in New York City. 

His work is distinguished by its 
bold execution and vivid colors. Some 
of it has an ironic touch amazing in 
a 12-year-old. All of Plato’s paint- 
ings evince a lively imagination. 

Critics noticed particularly a can- 
vas entitled Steeplechase—which the 
boy had painted after seeing a race at 
Auteuil. Leading the horses are tiny 
winged creatures. ‘‘To show the 
jumpers just where to land,” Plato 
explains to his audiences. 

The little Chinese began to draw 
when he was only 18 months old. 

Now a student at the Lincoln 
School in New York, he spends all 
the time he can spare getting the 
city down on paper. 

Whenever he sells a painting, Plato 
gives the money to United China 
Relief. Steadfastly he looks forward 
to the day when his father will be free 
once more. 
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Twinkle Watts 


Jayne Lei (“Twinkle”) Watts cele- 
brated her seventh birthday by sign- 
ing a seven-year contract to skate be- 
fore the cameras of Republic Studios. 
The event rounded out a season in 
Stars on Ice where she has been spell- 
binding audiences at New York’s 
Center Theatre. 

Now in Hollywood, the tiny ash- 
blonde starlet feels she’s on her way 
to realize her ambition to become 
America’s queen of the ice and to 
wear “a skirt with spangles!”’ 

Glacially speaking, Twinkle’s 
career began four years ago when 
doctors recommended ice skating as 
a cure for excess nervous energy. By 
that time the little girl had moved to 
Los Angeles, where her father oper- 
ated a restaurant. 

Twinkle began to skate without 
lessons. But quickly attracting atten- 
tion with the figures and spins she 
picked up on her own, she became 
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a pupil of Cleo Hughes—formerly 
with Sonja Henie’s troupe. Mastering 
figure skating in eight months, 
Twinkle was soon touring the country, 
appearing in hotels, rinks and shows 
and making technicolor shorts, 

In Stars on Ice she appeared in two 
production numbers—both tailored 
especially for her—and an ice ballet. 

Like many talented people, Twinkle 
excels in more than one field. Though 
with her it is a sideline, she’s won ac- 
claim as a bowler and has even de- 
feated the women’s world champion. 

She’s demonstrated her prowess 
before a million people and has earned 
a tidy sum endorsing a cereal and ex- 
perting on a radio show. 

Twinkle, who weighs only 54 
pounds and stands about as many 
inches tall, explains her success thus: 
**T concentrate.” 

In New York she went to the Pro- 
fessional Children’s School, where she 
was friendly with Clare Farley, child 
star of the stage hit Janie, and with 
Joan Le Sueur, adopted daughter of 
Joan Crawford. Twinkle is in the third 
grade, studies hard and likes French 
and arithmetic best. 
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Tommy Wadelton 


Tommy Wadelton at 17 has already 
authored three books. His latest, 
Army Brat, a novel dedicated “‘to 
Army Brats in general and in par- 
ticular to the gamest one of them all, 
Young Arthur MacArthur,” just sold 
to M-G-M for 25 thousand dollars. 

A boy with a khaki background 
(his father is a retired cavalry 
colonel), young Tommy made his 
bow to the publishing world at the 
age of 12 with his autobiography. 
This hilarious chronicle was written 
when his mother, as a punishment, 
took his bicycle away from him say- 
ing, “You may have it back when 
you’ve done something big.”’ Tommy 
bombarded editors with his Life Story, 
adding a poignant note about the 
missing bike. Result: several sympa- 
thetic notes and finally a check for 
six dollars and a half from the Cavalry 
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Journal, which printed the tale. 
When another magazine editor 
asked if Tommy had written anything 
else, the boy author replied by mail- 
ing him a cardboard suitcase filled 
with penciled manuscripts. These 
came to the attention of book pub- 
lishers Coward-McCann, Inc. and 
resulted in the first Wadelton work to 
appear between boards: My Mother 
Is a Violent Woman. ‘This riotous and 
heart-warming record of an American 
family won so many fans that its 
sequel, My Father Is a Quiet Man, 
followed by popular demand. 

Now a student at Butler (Indian- 
apolis), Tommy naturally looks upon 
word-weaving as his vocation. All the 
same he has other interests. A husky 
six feet two inches tall, he goes out for 
hockey and ice skating; likes to ride 
horseback and play golf with his 
father. He’s an ardent camera fan; 
plays the piano well and once had 
his own swing band complete with a 
set of drums and tom-toms bought 
with his first book money. 

Besides his three books, author 
Wadelton has sold stories to many 
leading magazines. A new book is 
“in the works” so watch out for 
one of America’s youngest novelists! 




































Patrice Munsel 


Youngest singer ever to be engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera, 18-year- 
old Patrice Munsel determined on a 
coloratura career while she was still 
a student in grade school. 

Backing up her belief in her clear, 
bell-like soprano she agreed to pay 
her best girl friend 15 cents the day 
she sang on the stage of the Metro- 
politan. Four years from the day of 
her promise she won the 1943 Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air, 
bringing the “Met’s” sternly critical 
Sunday concert audience to its feet 
in a burst of “‘bravos.” Her girl friend 
got her 15 cents! 

Daughter of a Spokane, Washing- 
ton dentist, Patrice is dark, slender 
and vivacious. She likes to ski and 
ride horseback and she designs and 
makes her own clothes. 

Her earliest musical expression 
took the form of whistling which she 
now credits with developing her dia- 
phragm. But her voice was remarkable 
when she was still very young and at 
15, Spokane voice teachers sent her 
to New York for concentrated study. 

Her first important public appear- 
ance was on Auditions of the Air—an 


occasion austere enough to warrant 
stage fright. But Patrice says she was 
too interested to be scared; she “‘just 
wanted to hear the music coming out.” 

Turning down concert and Holly- 
wood offers (to be reserved for future 
reference), Patrice spent last summer 
in Spokane preparing roles for her 
operatic début. Favorites are 
The Daughter of the Regiment and Lucia, 

Believing that she can be both a 
prima donna and a homemaker, the 
pretty young soprano is engaged toa 
boy from her home town who has 
just entered the armed forces. 

One of her most cherished posses- 
sions is Lily Pons’ autograph. Maybe 
it brought her luck, for critics say the 
two voices are not unlike. At any rate 
they are predicting a bright future 
for Patrice—the new star in the field 
of coloraturas. 
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Yelping in terror, a little dog is dragged 
under the waters of the mill pond. Two lads 
vow revenge only to find it not sweet but biter 





Vengeance Is a Boomerang 


by Howarp Hayes 


HEN WE First brought him home 

Mother said, “‘Why he’s just skin 
and bones.” The last word stuck and 
“Bones” became his name—a fitting 
one for the little black and white 
terrier that my brother and I had 
gotten for nothing because he was 
the worst of the litter. 

But we stuffed him full of raw meat 
and soon he was a pretty fair dog, 
strong enough to go for the long walks 
we used to take after school. 

One Friday afternoon we decided 
to go around by the mill pond. To 
keep from being called in for chores, 
We passed the house a good half block 
away, but still near enough for Bones 
to pick us up and come along. 

With our dog scouting along ahead, 
we set off along the edge of the pond. 
It was autumn and the water wasn’t 
too cold, so we threw out some sticks 
and made Bones swim for them. 

Suddenly, to our amazement, he 
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began to yelp and squeal. He was 
paddling furiously as though trying 
to climb right out of the water. We 
called to him frantically and he 
turned his head towards us. His eyes 
were wide with terror. Then, choking 
and thrashing, he began to go down. 
It was as if some relentless force were 
pulling him under. A few bubbles 
came to the surface—that was all. 

My brother and I stopped calling 
and stared in speechless horror at the 
spot where Bones had disappeared. 
What had happened? We knew there 
were dangerous currents in the lake, 
but not that strong. Yet he was pulled 
down. Only one thing could have 
done it. A snapping turtle. 

We knew how powerful and dan- 
gerous they could be because once we 
had seen two men badgering a snap- 
per. It struck like a snake and it’s 
jaws were like a vise. 

Stunned and miserable, we hung 











around the shores of the lake not. 
knowing what to do. But it was late 
and we had to head for home. 

On the way back we vowed re- 
venge. We would get that turtle if it 
was the last thing we ever did. 

The next day was Saturday, and 
armed with hatchets, our .22 rifles 
and a new box of ammunition, we 
set up camp on the far side of the 
pond. Then we went on patrol. 
Stealthily we combed the mud flats 
and swampy edges of the lake. But 
the search was fruitless. The whole 
day passed without sight or sign of a 
turtle. By sunset, glum and weary, 
we broke camp and returned home. 


SUNDAY MORNING, as usual, we had 
to attend Sunday school. I listened 
but vaguely to the lesson deploring 
the evil in the world. The only evil 
I could think of was the snapping 
turtle that had killed our dog. 

After dinner, my brother and I 
had the afternoon to ourselves. We 
couldn’t change our clothes or take 
out our rifles, but we did sneak up- 
stairs and put on our old shoes. 

On the way to the lake, we picked 
up some heavy sticks, although we 
did not know how effective they 
would be against a big snapper. We 
approached the lake silently, and 
scanned the mud flats. Suddenly my 
brother stopped and pointed ahead. 
There was our enemy—the turtle. 

Bigger than we had imagined, his 
shell was at least a foot and a half 
long, his beak sharp and his neck 
thick. He was sunning himself on a 
log. As we stared in horrible fascina- 
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tion, our scalps prickled. For not 20 
feet away lay the bedraggled carcass 
of Bones. 

In muffled tones we made our plans, 

First we would have to get the 
turtle away from the water. We de- 
cided to creep up and turn him over 
and over with our sticks until he was 
well back on shore. 

We moved slowly down upon him, 
one of us on each side of the log, 
“Don’t let him get hold of you,” my 
brother warned. “‘He’ll never let go.” 

As we neared the murderous old 
shellback, he opened his tiny, beady 
eyes. In his confusion at seeing us, he 
fell off the log, and my brother took 
the opportunity to bring his stick 
down on the turtle’s head. Like a 
flash the neck contracted and the 
bony beak disappeared under the 
shell. Now was our chance, and we 
rolled him away from the water. But 
he realized what was happening, and 
as a turn took him back on his feet, 
he charged us. 

We could see we weren’t going to 
get him very far. He kept coming at 
us, sticks or no sticks. 

“I know what,” said my brother, 
‘we'll build a fence around him. You 
keep him away from the pond and [’ll 
start it.” 

Quickly he gathered boards and 
sticks the heaps of rubble 
around the water’s edge and drove 
them into the mud. I worried the 
turtle with my stick, flipping him, 
striking him, splashing mud in his 


from 


eyes and heading him always inland. 
By the time the fence was made I 
was exhausted. I stood panting for 
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breath while the turtle knocked up 
against the stakes. 

It was now that my brother and I 
had a good chance to consider him. 
He was old and encrusted with mud; 
he was mean and ugly. His little eyes 
seemed cold and full of hate. Once 
or twice he opened his powerful beak. 
He seemed to be testing his jaws for 
the battle that was to come. 

We hadn’t hurt him yet, nor did 
we know how we could. As he looked 
at us through the bars of his tempor- 
ary cage, it seemed almost as if he 
knew we were mere boys. 

We began to feel helpless. But the 
more helpless we felt, the more 
desperate we became. Finally we 
glanced at Bones. The sight of his 
lifeless body renewed our courage. 

I think it was then that we felt 
ourselves faced with an evil we must 
destroy at any cost. Here was some- 
thing that must be wiped from the 
face of the earth. And we were the 
only ones on hand ‘to do the job. I 
do not think I had ever been so 
desperate in my life before, nor so 
reckless of the means to an end. We 
were out for vengeance and we had 


* run up against an enemy that might 


well prove too wise and too tough. 

Had I been a little younger I 
might have quit and gone home cry- 
ing. But I had not wept when Bones 
was drawned. I had only sworn 
vengeance. Now I was dead tired, 
covered with mud, and revenge was 
far from won. 

But my brother had been thinking. 

“We'll make the fence stronger,” 
he said. “Build it closer and thicker 
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around him. Get some bigger stakes.” 

I set to work with him and we 
gathered more pieces of wood. We 
found some chunks of picket fence 
which went into our stockade. The 
old turtle lay quietly watching us, 
his thick neck bulging. Now and then 
he’d snap at a stick. But mainly he 
was waiting—waiting for us to give 
up and go away. For that is a snap- 
ping turtle’s nature. He wears you 
down and wins. 

“Now,” said my brother, “I guess 
that'll hold him.” 

*‘What for?”’ I said. 

“You'll see.” 

He went up into the brush and 
started gathering dry leaves. 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked in surprise. 

My brother smiled a sickly smile. 

“We'll crucify him. We'll burn him 
at the stake.” 

So we gathered more leaves and 
twigs and dumped them on the 
turtle’s back. When there was a big 
heap, my brother lighted it. 

I had to look away from the agonies 
of the turtle. I did not know the fire 
would hurt him so much. It seemed 
to be burning the very evil out of him. 
We had found the one thing he could 
not stand. His thick skin, his hard 
shell and his ability to pull in his 
head and feet were of no use to 
him now. 

In the midst of the smoke and 
flames we saw Bones avenged. But it 
was making me sick and I wanted to 
get away. This kind of vengeance was 
not easy. I knew I could never forget 
the dying agonies of that turtle. 
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They don’t punch a time clock nor hustle 


on a production line, but these industrious 


creatures do a big war job just the same 






Spider Assembly Line 


by HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


VEN SPIDERS are doing defense 
E work for Uncle Sam these days— 
they are spinning silk for Army rifles, 
periscopes and bomb sights. Located 
in the living room of a brown hillside 
home in Yucaipa, California, the 
plant in which they work is probably 
the smallest in America. 

The supervisor of this unique fac- 
tory is Nan Songer. About six years 
ago, Mrs. Songer kept some crickets 
for pets because she liked to hear them 
sing. When the crickets were attacked 
by mites and began to die, she sent 
some of them to the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology. The Bureau immediately 
sent their advice and with it a request 
for specimens for the collection of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Thus she be- 
came known as an amateur authority 
on insects; so that when manufac- 
turers of precision instruments began 
to inquire about the possibilities of 
securing spider silk, the Bureau of 
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Standards suggested Nan Songer. 
At first the manufacturers used the 
silk from the egg sacs of the spiders, 
but since this was not of uniform size 
and quality, they started looking for 
someone who could make the spiders” 
spin silk to meet their specifications. 
That is what Nan Songer does. Be- 
ginning with only a few spider “em- 
ployes” about five years ago, her plant 
has expanded until now it has a 
hundred 
spiders. The most desirable workers* 
are golden garden spiders, banded 
garden spiders and the despised black 


personnel of some two 


widows. They live in dormitories, 
which are simply mayonnaise jars. 
Hours for each individual worker are 
short—only an hour every fifth day. 
In that hour, an adult 
worker produces about one hundred 
feet of silk, and a baby, 50 feet. Then 
the spider is allowed to rest for two 
days, after which it is dieted for two 


however, 
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days to rid its system of impurities. 

To obtain the silk, Mrs. Songer 
places the spider on a small block of 
yucca wood. Lifting the spider by the 
feet with tweezers to avoid injury, she 
makes a sort of stall for it with a bobby 
pin, and fastens its legs down with 
glass slides to prevent it from cutting 
the thread. As the worker spins, Mrs. 
Songér catches the end of the silk 
floss and winds it onto a reel which 
looks like a large hairpin, winding 
nine feet on each reel and then pack- 
ing 12 reels into a case for shipment. 

This is the method used to obtain 
ordinary silk, which is satisfactory for 
some instruments just as the spiders 
spin it. This silk, incidentally, is one 
ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter 
—so fine you can scarcely see it. 

For the very high-powered guns, 
however, the manufacturers want silk 
that is even finer than this, and it is the 
baby spiders who do this work. Even 
their web is not fine enough, so Mrs. 
Songer splits it to produce floss five 
one hundred-thousandths of an inch 
in diameter—all but invisible. 

Besides the ordinary silk and the 
split floss, Mrs. Songer prepares two 
other kinds. One is composed of three 
or five strands of silk pulled to long 
lengths and twisted. First, she places 
three to five spiders on a yucca block 
with a separate working space for 
each spider. Next she catches their 
floss and draws it out to the proper 
length and fastens it to a “gadget” for 
twisting it. Then by turning the crank 
and walking backward at a uniform 
rate of speed, she twists the strands, 
producing a strong floss that is com- 
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parable to the size of a human hair. 

The other type of silk is similar to 
this, except that instead of being 
uniformly and tightly twisted, the in- 
dividual strands are laid together and 
twisted at intervals by pulling them 
through a sort of wicket. Both types of 
silk sell for 20 cents a foot, while 
the ordinary silk sells for 15 cents. 

Twisted floss is in demand for naval 
observatory instruments and also for 
sights in our newest bombers, which 
require silk that is much stronger 
than the ordinary spider web. 


EQuIPpMENT AT Mrs. Songer’s plant 
is very simple. The production line is a 
series of yucca blocks secured from 
nearby hillsides. The plant itself is 
lighted by an ordinary 150-watt bulb 
inside a reflector made from a pop- 
corn can. Mrs. Songer doesn’t even 
use a microscope. She does, however, 
wear a pair of common magnifying 
glasses which she borrowed. 

The only phase of plant operations 
which is hampered by shortages is the 
packing department. After the silk is 
reeled it must be packed in light- 
weight containers which are as nearly 
dust-proof as possible, and Mrs. 
Songer sometimes has difficulty secur- 
ing enough of these containers. Even 
with the greatest care being exercised, 
fine particles of dust will sometimes 
accumulate, but these can be brushed 
off with a mouse hair. 

A number of materials are used for 
the cross lines in rifle sights, optical 
instruments, periscopes and bomb 
sights, but none is so satisfactory as 
spider silk. It will remain taut under 
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all conditions of temperature and 
humidity, and being somewhat elastic, 
it withstands the shock of recoil better 
than any other known material. It is 
of more uniform size and shape than 
either engraved lines or human hair, 
and strangely enough, it illuminates 
better than other materials, glowing 
like a neon light in the sight. 

In addition to directing the work of 
the spiders and preparing their silk for 
shipment, Mrs. Songer must provide 
food for the workers, and this means 
many hours spent gathering flies, 
grasshoppers and plant lice. Although 
the spiders eat plant lice from the 
garden and thrips from the rose 
bushes, their favorite food is gnats, 
which Mrs. Songer collects by setting 
out jars of soured fruit over which she 
pours beer. The gnats swarm and the 
spiders feast. 

Besides her other work at the plant, 
Mrs. Songer must spend considerable 
time hunting workers. Many of the 
spiders are disabled by industrial acci- 
dents, pulling off their legs during the 
silking process. Others, especially the 
black widows, commit suicide. Since 
it is difficult to raise spiders because of 


the space required, Mrs. Songer de- 
pends almost entirely upon adult 
workers. She gathers most of these 
from the hillside near the plant, but 
she has difficulty keeping enough 
banded garden and golden garden 
spiders to do the work, so she has 
asked anyone who can to send her 
these varieties. ““But no black widows, 
please,’ she adds, because the govern- 
ment forbids shipping poisonous in- 
sects through the mails. 

However, she would welcome garden 
spiders, so if you want to help with the 
war effort simply pack a spider in a 
heavy cardboard container and mail 
it to Mrs. Nan Songer, Route 1, 
Box 445, Yucaipa, California. 

There is no need to ask this busy 
little woman if she likes her work. Her 
every movement tells you she loves it. 
“Of course, I’m glad I can do some- 
thing to help win the war and yet 
remain at home, since I couldn’t leave 
to work in a defense plant,” she says. 
Besides that, her son is one of our 
country’s fighting men, and she likes 
to think that perhaps some of the silk 
she and her spiders are producing is 
helping him help Uncle Sam. 


No Waste Motion 


HE LATE Thomas A. Edison was displaying his collection of 
labor-saving devices at his summer residence. After marveling 

at their ingeniousness, the guests were somewhat perplexed by a 
stubborn turnstile contraption which they were obliged to struggle 


through in leaving the house. 


At length one of them was unable to contain his curiosity. “Why,” 
he asked, “‘is everything so perfect, except this awful turnstile?” 

“Ah,” said the impish inventor, “‘every time it’s pushed around, 
eight gallons of water are pumped into a tank on my roof.” 





—Louis Hirscu 
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All the blind ask is the chance to lead a 


normal life in your community. You can make 





it possible through understanding—not pity 








Sight Without Insight 


by Harry J. Brevis 


4 Y SON HAS always been a sensi- 

M tive lad, and now that he 
can’t see he has become terribly ner- 
vous and high strung,” she began in 
a soft voice. 

Only the ceaseless tapping of her 
foot revealed her tension. ““He was 
18 last month. He always wanted to 
be a chemist. But when he was hit 
by a baseball last summer and lost 
his sight, all our plans for him went 
by the board. I taught him to play 
the piano when he was five. After 
the accident he practiced continually 
as if escaping something. A few weeks 
ago a famous pianist offered to give 
him free lessons. My son then began 
to take renewed interest in his work 
and former friends. After a short while 
he- even began going out alone in 
the neighborhood. 

“Yesterday he insisted on going to 
his teacher’s studio unaccompanied,” 
she continued. “‘He took his white 
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cane along and left the house, whis- 
tling a tune he had composed. Half 
an hour later he returned and locked 
himself in his room. All I can get 
out of him is that he had asked some- 
one to guide him across the street. 
Before leaving, the man pressed a 
quarter into his hand. Undoubtedly 
he acted out of sheer kindness, but 
my son was cruelly shocked at being 
mistaken for a blind beggar.” 

About five years earlier, at 26, my 
own life had been convulsed by the 
necessity of finding a path in a world 
made strange by blindness. And now 
I was being appealed to by a dis- 
traught mother to help her boy make 
a similar adjustment. 

During the six years of my work 
as chaplain to the blind of Greater 
New York, I heard few complain 
about the indifference of the sighted 
toward the blind. But many resented 
the well-intentioned and often woe- 
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fully misguided efforts of the seeing 
to ease the lot of the blind. Most per- 
sons who have not encountered blind- 
ness in their own families tend to 
withdraw from the sightless. They 
look upon them with awe, suspicion, 
mistrust or pity—a point of view as 
groundless as it is unjust. 

One day I was sauntering along a 
crowded Manhattan thoroughfare 
with an out-of-town college friend 
whom I saw infrequently. Suddenly 
he exclaimed, ““The clock over there 
says it’s three o’clock. I must be at 
the Longacre Building in exactly 15 
minutes, and I don’t know where we 
are or the quickest way of getting to 
my appointment.” 

“We are at the corner of Broadway 
and 72nd,” I said, “cand the quickest 
way to get to the Longacre Building 
is by the Broadway subway, the en- 
trance to which you will find at the 
intersection of these two streets.” 

In his surprise, my friend almost 
forgot his business appointment. “‘Now 
how can you tell where we are?” he 
asked. “‘Is it the unevenness of the 
sidewalk and pavement, the sound of 
traffic, or a sixth sense which the 
blind sometimes develop?” 

My answer was simple. I had mere- 
ly kept track of the direction in which 
we were going and the number of 
blocks we had passed. 

Paradoxically, those who think the 
blind are supernaturally endowed at 
the same time believe they are help- 
less. I recall taking a group of ladies 
through a workshop for the blind. 
They examined a number of doll 
wigs and baby blankets which had 
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been ordered by a large New York 
department store. 

One woman felt so much concern 
for ‘‘these helpless creatures’’ that she 
failed to appreciate the skill which 
made these excellent products pos- 
sible. “The poor dears,” she mourned 
sotto voce. “Do they have to be 
dressed and fed and brought to the 
shop every morning?” 

Annually schools for the blind 
graduate sightless young men and 
women—otherwise physically sound 
—who are desperately anxious to earn 
a living. A small percentage are 
placed in subsidized workshops where 
they receive a pittance. An even 
smaller number are given newspaper 
stands in public buildings. The vast 
majority are doomed to idleness. , 

The case of Bill is typical. At a 
school for the blind, Bill received a 
primary and high school education, 





Harry J. Brevis was 
admitted to the Mich- 
igan Bar in 1924, but 
when his sight failed 
shortly thereafter, he 
decided instead to en- 
ter the ministry. He 
was graduated from the Jewish Institute of 
Religion in 1929, and a year later was 
appointed Chaplain to the Blind by the 
New York Board of Jewish Ministers, 
dividing his attention equally between the 
theory and practice of social service. Be- 
sides his ministration to the sightless, he 
has taught Administrative Law at the 
University of Buffalo, has lectured widely 
on current social problems, and he serves at 
present as Rabbi of Temple Beth El in 
Batavia, N. Y. His Army work brought 
him a recent citation from the office of 
Major General Thomas A. Terry, Com- 
mander of the Second Service Command. 
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and excellent musical training. After 
graduation he organized an orchestra 
of blind young men and spent a year 
whipping it into shape. Although the 
orchestra was acknowledged to be 
good, no manager had the courage to 
engage Bill and his friends. It was 
feared that their presence might de- 
press the audience. Today Bill is 
a beaten young man. Music no longer 
interests him. Since he can scrape to- 
gether enough money to live on 
through begging, he believes his 
blindness to be his greatest asset. 

Thousands like Bill have made he- 
roic efforts to become productive mem- 
bers of society and ended up recipients 
of charity. But this situation is chang- 
ing—slightly. The critical labor short- 
age has driven employers to engage 
blind workers to do a variety of jobs. 

In the Junkers aircraft factory in 
Dessau, Germany, blind workers are 
not only permitted to do simple 
processes of sorting and assembling, 
but are trained to perform precision 
operations in the manufacture of 
bombers and fighter planes. A blind 
English aircraft worker fits 20 air- 
plane boards per day as compared 
with a maximum of 17 per day of 
workers with sight. 

In August, 1942, a manufacturer in 
New Jersey could not obtain-any steel 
precision gauges for measuring mica 
spacers used in electrical condensers. 
These condensers are needed in every 
plane, tank, ship and jeep. A sight- 
less girl was tried for this job. To 
everyone’s amazement, her perform- 
ance was more accurate than mechan- 
ical gauges devised for the purpose. 
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Everywhere blind workers have 
been found to be efficient, steady and 
congenial. In plants and factories 
from Maine to California you wilt 
find blind men and women working 
as packers, assemblers, shell loaders, 
flush-pin gaugers, shell inspectors, 
rivet sorters, quartz grinders, burr 
detectors and removers and on many 
other jobs. Their good fortune con- 
sists of the opportunity extended to 
them to demonstrate this ability. It 
is difficult to ascertain the exact num- 
ber of blind persons now gainfully 
employed. But even the most liberal 
estimates place their number at a 
fraction of those who could and 
should be working. 


FarLureE to find suitable employ- 
ment makes many blind people bitter. 
But while they may grow accustomed 
to idleness, they never become recon- 
ciled to loneliness. 

Of one thousand blind people of 
my acquaintance I should say that 
not more than one out of ten feels 
free to call on an unhandicapped 
acquaintance for an afternoon or eve- 
ning visit. The rest have to rely on the 
companionship of other blind persons 
or—if that is impossible—to sit at 
home alone. 

Whenever I meet a lonely blind 
man or woman, I think of a woman 
of 60 who found in a blind friend of 21 
“the only source of light and warmth” 
in a world that had turned to ashes 
for her but six months before. 

I know many who do not regard 
their association with blind friends a 
substitute for church-going. For ex- 
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ample there’s a Wall Street broker 
who spent a great deal of time learn- 
ing Braille so that he may correspond 
“with a blind friend when business 
takes him out of town. And a firerhan 
who uses much of his free time reading 
about birds and animals so he may 
answer questions put to him by an 
eight-year-old blind boy. 

Ask yourself what you know about 
the blind in the United States. Do 
you know, for instance, that the blind 
constitute nearly six million of the 
world’s population and over 200 thou- 
sand in the United States? Or that 
every American community of 10 
thousand has to cope with approx- 
imately 10 sightless persons? 

Are you aware that—barring ad- 
ditional handicaps—the blind share 
the habits and interests of other mem- 
bers of the social group to which they 
belong? Blind women learn to cook 
and sew. Men do chores around the 
house. They dance, play cards and 
swim. Last year at a summer camp 


for the blind, a blind boy saved the 
life of a sighted girl who had been 
asked to swim with him as a guide, 
Often the blind excel in skill games, 

Notions about the blind generally 
are characterized by sympathy for 
them on the one hand and ignorance 
of their habits, capabilities and needs 
on the other. In the last analysis, the 
welfare of the blind in this country 
depends as much on society’s under- 
standing their fundamental problems 
as upon its willingness to help solve 
them. 

Why not seek out a blind person 
and get to know him? Learn some- 
thing about his background, his 
present associations, his way of mak- 
ing a living. 

If you stop to measure your feelings, 
you undoubtedly will find that you 
are receiving as much in human com- 
panionship as you are giving. Plus 
the bonus of realizing that you are 
bringing some light into the lives of 
those who live in darkness. 


Nameless Tongue 


NE OF THE GREAT Renaissance ecclesiastics could speak 96 ancient 
O and modern languages fluently. 

One day a delegation came to Rome to wait upon him. Upon 
being received, the leader of the delegation addressed to the church- 
man a speech of salutation in a strange language. He listened gra- 
ciously, then made an answer in the same lingo. 

When it was over, he discreetly drew one of the members of the 
delegation aside, and, still speaking the same language, asked: 

“What tongue is it in which your leader has just addressed me?” 

“What do you mean, Sir?” replied the flabbergasted foreigner. 
**I thought you knew it was Esthonian! You speak it like a native!’ 

“Yes,” explained the embarrassed ecclesiastic, “I can speak it, yet 
never have I been able to discover its identity. I learned it from a 


book of which the title page had been torn away.” 





—L. C. Trmany 
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Would sex education classes cure the juvenile 
delinquency problem? Not today, perhaps, 
but tomorrow there may be startling results 


ied 


Thirteen Is Old Enough 


by CHARLOTTE PAUL 


HEN MRS. ESTHER DYATT of the 

Corvallis, Oregon, Junior High 
School opened the first sex education 
course ever to be taught to ninth- 
grade girls, she was filled with doubts. 
Similar courses had been taught in 
many other United States schools but 
never to girls so young. The wrath of 
parents or of local church groups 
would probably descend before the 
second class had convened. 

There was no doubt in Mrs. Dyatt’s 
mind, nor in the mind of Corvallis 
School Superintendent J. F. Schenk, 
that such classes should be taught in 
the public schools. Educators all over 
the country agree on this point, and 
the need to teach young girls the 
straight scientific facts of sexual rela- 
tions has grown desperate since the 
war began. Venereal disease rates 
among girls under 19 have gone up 
15 to 25 per cent and illegitimate 
births have skyrocketed. According 
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to the teachers and health boards 
whose job it is to know what is hap- 
pening to teen-aged America, a girl 
is not too young to be told about sexual 
relations if she is old enough to in- 
dulge in them. 

The town of Corvallis, where the 
class was started, is as typically Amer- 
ican as the installment plan. It has a 
population of about 10 thousand and 
is supported by agriculture, small busi- 
ness and a few mills. Everybody knows 
everybody else and everybody goes to 
public school. 

To Corvallis, like every other 
United States town from Jacksonville 
to Seattle, war brought dislocation, a 
swift change in population, general 
nervous excitement—and problems. 
Camp Adair sprang up nearby and 30 
to 40 thousand servicemen moved in 
almost overnight. Though they out- 
numbered the townspeople four to 
one, every soldier looked to Corvallis 
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for female companionship, for recrea- 
tion and for fun. 

Under such a lop-sided setup the 
town’s problem children turned out 
to be not the older girls, nor profes- 
sional camp followers, but junior high 
school girls. In peacetime they met 
boys gradually, and with only minor 
heartbreaks and abrasions, learned 
to get along with them. But when 40 
thousand servicemen flooded into 
town, the picture changed. Dates 
with older boys were like gold in the 
streets—yours for the picking up. 

Corvallis’ police force, the juvenile 
courts, the parents and the churches 
began to hear echoes of what was 
going on. Illegitimate births began 
occurring among teen-aged girls. 
Venereal disease changed from an 
occasional nuisance to an acute mi- 
graine headache. With whole-hearted 
backing from the community, the 
superintendent of schools began to 
do something about it. 

Mr. Schenk certainly did not be- 
lieve that a ninth-grade sex hygiene 
course would cure all Corvallis’ ills, 
but he did consider it a good solid 
ounce of prevention. A conference 
was called, not only of the people 
who believed in such programs and 
always had, but of those who else- 
where in the United States constitute 
a sturdy and loud-voiced opposition. 
Attending were parents and ministers; 
a USO official and local and state 
public health officers; doctors, teach- 
ers, and welfare workers. That con- 
ference discussed the problem frankly 
and concretely. 

As a result, Corvallis junior high’s 
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ninth-grade curriculum for 1942-43 
included a required course for girls 
called How the Body Reproduces and 
the Effect of Communicable Disease, 
Unanimously chosen as teacher was 
youthful, blue-eyed Esther Dyatt, 
director of girls’ physical education 
and health in the junior high school, 


Mrs. pyatt began the course with 
several very definite do’s and don’t’s 
in mind. It was not to be taught in 
terms of the birds and the bees; the 
girls were there to learn about the 
human body—their own bodies—and 
that’s what they would study. The 
material would be presented scienti- 
fically, not sentimentally or moralisti- 
cally; venereal disease would be 
studied just like other communicable 
diseases such as measles and typhoid, 
All questions about reproduction, 
sexual relations and disease would 
receive straight unvarnished answers. 
In short, the whole subject would be 
stripped of its traditional fancy dress 
of smugness, secrecy and sin. 

But it was impossible to ignore the 
embarrassment of 13 and 14-year- 
old girls, and Mrs. Dyatt chose her 
teaching methods accordingly. She 
delivers short, informal lectures; when 
educational films are available, they 
are shown; pertinent material and 
diagrams are posted on the class 
bulletin board. Most important of all 
is the question box. The girls drop 
anonymous questions into the box 
and Mrs. Dyatt answers them in 
class; there’s nothing personal to it. 

In her lectures, Mrs. Dyatt not 
only covers human anatomy, the re 
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productive system and venereal dis- 
ease, but such close-to-the-heart mat- 
ters as how to handle dates; how to 
carry on a conversation with a man; 
how to avoid “‘passes;” how to invite 
a boy to your house or how to keep 
him away from it; petting and neck- 
ing; and even how to say goodnight. 

Primarily, though, she teaches the 
girls physiology—what happens in- 
side their own bodies when they men- 
struate, when they feel sexual desire, 
when they have babies. She sticks to 
the fundamentals because she found 
that the girls, on the whole, knew 
almost nothing. She claims that her 
students—there were 135 of them 
last year—made teaching easy for 
her because they asked so many 
questions that just answering them 
covered the whole subject thoroughly. 

These Corvallis ninth-graders re- 
acted to the course just exactly as 
ninth-grade girls in any other school 
in the country would react. At first 
they were mum with embarrassment. 
Several girls were so deeply embar- 
rassed that they became resentful. 
But by the middle of the course the 
Opposition narrowed down to one 
girl, who wrote Mrs. Dyatt that she 
believed ninth-grade girls “‘too young 
to learn about such things.” 

The truth of the matter was that 
this girl had never had a date. She 
was beginning to be interested in 
boys but hadn’t had opportunities 
to meet them. When the subject of 
dating and entertaining boys at home 
came under discussion, her resent- 
ment faded. From then on, the class 
was one hundred per cent interested. 
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Nor did the girls’ mothers object to 
the course. Not a single irate parent 
complained because his or her “‘little 
girl” was learning about babies. 

When asked how they felt about it, 
most mothers admitted that they 
were too close to their daughters to 
talk about such matters objectively; 
many more said they just didn’t 
know what to say nor how to explain 
things. Half of the unsigned letters 
the girls wrote to Mrs. Dyatt at the 
end of the year said, “I was rather 
shy about asking my mother things,” 
or “Lots of girls should be taught 
this in school because lots of the girls’ 
mothers don’t tell them these things.” 
Many of Mrs. Dyatt’s students now 
possess more accurate scientific knowl- 
edge than their mothers. 

Opposition from the church? None 
whatsoever, and Mrs. Dyatt’s students 
were both Protestant and Catholic. 
In fact, local church groups helped 
get the program started. 


THE CLAss question box would be 
an eye-opener for any parent or 
teacher in the United States who 
believes that the younger generation 
doesn’t need to be told anything, The 
most common question was “Why 
can’t some women have babies?” 
Others just as typical were ‘‘What 
are venereal diseases?” “How much 
can a girl let a boy do?” “Why do 
some women try to get rid of their 
babies?” ‘“‘What is the sexual act 
called?” ‘‘Do women menstruate dur- 
ing pregnancy?” “How can young 
girls around 13 have babies?” 

Certainly girls who are old enough 
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to ask these questions are old enough 
to understand the answers. 

Of course, Mrs. Dyatt’s 135 pupils 
are only a small part of the thousands 
of girls in Corvallis—and an infinites- 
imal part of the millions of girls all 
over the country—who need just such 
straight-from-the-shoulder instruction 
but Mrs. Dyatt is not discouraged. 
The course is required of every girl 
who enters the ninth grade; if it con- 
tinues year after year, thousands of 
girls will be reached. Esther Dyatt’s 
only complaint is that a similar course 
has not yet been started for ninth- 
grade boys for she believes they need 
instruction too. 

The experiment in Corvallis proved 
that the majority of girls are either 
totally ignorant or else badly mis- 
informed about sex matters, and for 
many years after they are easy targets 
for venereal disease, illicit relation- 
ships and all the rest. It showed that 
the honored practice of leaving such 
vital instruction up to parents ac- 
counts for most of the ignorance. 


Lady in 
the Dark 


| 


On the other hand, Mrs. D t 
found that about half the cases ¢ 
teen-aged delinquency were wilfulg 
not . accidental. Girls who kn 
enough to see the dangers would gg 
ahead simply because they wergl 
curious. Of course, girls from very 
poor or ignorant homes were dew 
linquent because their parents had 
never taught them there was anya 
thing wrong in it, ‘but girls from fiz 
homes often tried everything out be 
cause they had been told so little? 
was the only way they had of lea ‘ 
ing. In all such cases the worst factor 
was disease, and it was the one thing! 
even the immoral girl knew almo 
nothing about. Here’s where 
Dyatt’s lectures hit the hardest. 

One year of the junior high schos 
sex hygiene course proved decisive 
that the ninth grade is none too early 
for such instruction. Junior hight 
schools everywhere would do well to} 
take a leaf from Corvallis’ book, for 
when it’s a question of fighting igno 
rance, it’s never too soon to begiti 


The editors of Coronet, recognizing Lady in the Dark not 


only as a fine movie, but as a remarkably illuminating psychos 
logical study, have asked a distinguished psychiatrist to write the 
commentary for this exclusive color picture presentation of 
film. The psychiatrist, who for reasons of professional ethig 
prefers to remain anonymous, has studied with Freud, hold 
degrees from two universities, and is the author of many if - 
portant studies in the field of psychiatry. In analyzing th 
Paramount movie, based on the play by Moss Hart and featur 
ing Ginger Rogers, Ray Milland and Warner Baxter, rathe 
than merely telling you the plot, he translates its underlyi 
theme into terms which are of interest to every thinking persom 
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Lady in the Dark 
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interpreted for Coronet by a Distinguished Psychiatrist 
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si THE ricH and the poor, the strong and the weak, the wise 
4 


and the foolish, the beautiful and the homely, everywhere human 
is full of pain. Where this occurs among those with whom life has’ 
it harshly, unhappiness Seems deceptively easy to explain. But 
hen it occurs among the fortunate, we are given an opportunity to 
beneath the superficial and apparent causes to the deeper inner 
ts of this oldest of human problems—depression without apparent _ 
iuse, fear without danger. 
Lady in the Dark is a case history which offers us just such an oppor- 
tunity. From the plight of this young woman—and its solution—some- 
: may be learned which is applicable to the life of every person. 














This is Liza Elliott—a portrail of a strong, gifted, and yel neurotic woman. 
There are several give-aways: the lips loo taul to smile, the frightened eyes, 
the deadpan expression, the general impression of tension, rigidity and 
involuntary reserve. 
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2. Inher dreams, however, a new Liza comes to life. Though in real life she is 
severely tailored and painfully restrained, in dream life she becomes gor- 


geously apparalled and seductive. Where such divergence exists between 
realily and whal a person dreams himself to be, explanation must be sought. 
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B. More extravagant images of herself. Dreams are always an effort to find 
a surcease from the day’s pain, to complete the painful unfinished business 


of each day’s living. Liza in her dreams betrays the consuming desire 
for adulation which, in her waking life, she never allows herself to seek. 








4. Thus every dream begins with Liza receiving extravagant adulation; but 
invariably, just when she is to receive recognition, il ends in biller jeers and 


mockery. In Liza herself, fear and guilt replace all happy dream images 
with scenes in which she suffers extreme humilalion. 











&. In her real life she competes successfully as a man in a man’s world. In 
so doing she succeeds in hiding from herself her fear of failure as a woman. 
Thus her drive for a successful career is really a compensation for her 
imagined deficiency. 
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G. She is uneasy with her brilliant advertising manager—a personal conflict 
which she refuses to recognize as such. Liza suspects he wants her job. 
They work well together—as long as Liza has the authority and the power. 








7. Yet being secretly insecure, Liza must search for reassurance. Here she 
finds it in the flattering attentions of a famous movie actor which bolster 
her ego—an insecure basis for any lasting relationship. 





@. Liza's relationship to the man who had backed her career is typical. He 
was already married and they both thought she wanted to marry him. Yet 
to her amazement when he secured his divorce she became terrified and ran 
away. Why are there all these paradozes in Liza’s nature? 











9. As a child, Liza had been overshadowed by her mother’s beauty, hurt by 
her mother’s death and wounded by her father’s angry and uncomprehending 
rejection of her effort to take her mother’s place. Again as an adolescent, she 
was wounded by snubs from her school fellows. 





These experiences made it impossible for Liza to risk failure again by com- 
peting with women for the love of men. In her dilemma, Liza Elliott is sent 
by her family doctor to a psychoanalyst for help. This does not mean that she 
is crazy, rich and idle or irresponsible. She is, like you and me, a normal 
human being, prey to the ills of the mind as well as of the body. Everyone 
carries scars from some childhood injury. The psyche shows similar scars, 
and these can be very deep. So do not regard the Lady in the Dark as a 
unique and fictional person. She might be the lady upstairs, the man across 
the hall, or the human being who answers to your name. Liza hides her secret 
desire to be beautiful and attractive to men by showing other women how to be 
beautiful. But she has been living a lie (as proven by her dreams), and the 
frustrations borne of her internal conflict leads her to the verge of a break- 
down. Step by step, under the analyst's guidance, she relives the chain of 
childhood events that have destroyed her self-confidence as a woman. And in 
so doing, by bringing the secret struggle out into the open, the shackles 
which had restricted her life drop away. 





HI, The human mind is not meant to straddle issues. In sleep therefore it tries 
to settle comfortably on one side or the other. Here Liza dreams of a wedding 
—because this is what she really wants. The groom? 











Al first it is her old suitor. Loyalty to him dictates this choice. But an at- 
traction which she refuses to recognize by day takes hold of the dream. The 
adverlising manager, whom she fights by day, but who alone sees through 
her pretenses, mocks her as a preacher perched on a wedding cake. 








HB. Ancziety and self-doubt continue to create dream situations in which Liza 
is ridiculed and jeered at. Thus she loses her dress at her dream wedding, 
just as the best-poised can lose his underwear on a crowded dream street. 











34, Indecisions multiply faster than rabbits. Stumped on the basic issue of 
her life, Liza finds herself unable to make up her mind about the makeup 


of the magazine, vacillating between an Easter cover and a circus cover. 
This indecision itself virtually becomes a disease. 
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3S. Back again in her dream world, her deep indecision between a circus cover 
and an Easter cover is represented by fantastic Easter and circus scenes. 


Many times our dreams try to solve our problems for us—only rarely do 
they succeed unless aided by our conscious, waking, thinking selves. 
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IG. In her dream, Liza tries to escape by becoming an irresponsible child. Let 
others make the decisions! She has no responsibilities. After all, she’s 


only a little girl. 
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37. Then she dreams her way nearer to a solution. The advertising manager 
appears as a ringmaster, the boss of the show. Though in her waking life 
she fights the advertising manager, her dream life is more honest. At heart, 
she is glad to give him the whip hand. 
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"3B. The movie actor is too weak and too engrossed in himself to be a strong 
partner for Liza’s life. Although she appears to be a dominant woman, 
once she is freed of her fear of being wounded she willingly turns to a man 


1, 


# for support in the struggles of life. 
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39. Finally Liza finds happiness as a star performer, with a strong man to help 
her run the show. She had always been afraid to have that relationship to 


anyone. Analysis makes clear to her how this came about, and frees her from 
the resentment and fear which kept alive her obsessive drive for independence. 
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Thus Liza solves her dilemma by accepting partnership with the manager, 
whom she allows an equal role in the management of her magazine and her 
life. She grows up at last, freed from the grip of her childhood. Only adulls 
can feel secure enough to stop searching for impossible independence. 


It took a flood to wake the citizens of Los 
Angeles to the Valley’s charms. Now they bid 
plenty to live next door to the movie great 


1] abulous Valley 


Ba) 
Tueovore PRATT 


REE MILES FROM Hollywood, 
—™ across a shallow mountain. pass, 
i pone of the few places in the world 
t has become a successbecause it 
suffered a major disaster. Such 
ersity is characteristic of the San 
mando Valley, where gold was first 
fovered in California and then 
idn’t amount to anything. 
B"The Valley,” as it is known, 
firetches 10 miles wide and 20 miles 
ing between the towering Sierra 
ladre and Santa Susanna mountains 
Mm one side and the Santa Monica 
w@mountains on the other side. Here 
fe is often as tortured as the shapes 
‘the surrounding mountains. The 
$ citizens consist of the minor- 
Opinion of Los Angeles—those left 
@ver from the majority who “wouldn’t 
be caught dead in the Valley.” 
» » Among those readily caught alive 
|) afemany of the movie great, including 
‘Joel McCrea, Lana Turner, Ann 
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Sheridan, Mae West, Mickey Rooney, 
Fibber McGee.and Molly, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Joan Bennett, Bob Burns, 
Joe E. Brown, Red; Skelton and Roy 
Rogers. Clark Gable, Robert Taylor 
and Gene Autry live there when 
home from the wars. Andy Devine is 
honorary mayor of Van Nuys; Ed- 
ward Everett Horton serves in the 
same lofty capacity in Encino. The 
Toluca Lake section is locally referred 
to as “‘Bingville” from the days when 
Bing Crosby lived there, which ended 
when his house burned down. 

More picture folk now live there 
than are to be found in Hollywood, 
all of them fanatic Valleyites. Always 
you seem to recognize someone you 
sit next to, pass on the, street, or 
shop with at a market. In doubt, you 
sometimes nod and are given a polite 
nod back . . . then you realize it is the 
actor you saw in a movie last night. 

One reason for the movie aura of 
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the Valley is that many of the motion 
picture companies have moved there, 
among them Warner Brothers, Uni- 
versal, Republic and Walt Disney. 
Columbia, Paramount and RKO 
have there located their “ranches’”+— 
immense tracts of ground where per- 
manent outdoor sets are built. A New 
Yorker can look in on one of these 
and see a street,.complete“With»ele- 
vated railroady so.realistic it fills*him 
with nostalgia for the old home town. 

In Burbank, the Valley’s largest 
city, are the Lockheed and Vega 
plants, capacious and busy incubators 
of the P-38’s and other deadly planes. 

Armchair strategists have figured 
that if the Japs ever managed to 
attack Southern California, they 
would swoop down the San Fernando 
to get at the Los Angeles war plants. 
The Valley would take a bombing in 
its stride and-ask afterward, ‘‘Is that 
all there is to it?” Planes practicing 
dive-bombing have already crashed 
a number of times. Extra gas tanks 





Theodore Pratt lives 
in the fabulous valley 
described in this arti- 
cle—and he tells us ~ 
that he likes it very SA 
much. He has a good ¢ Ag Sf] 
yardstick by which to 

judge his place of residence, having hung 
his hat in Minneapolis, New York, Paris, 
Spain and (to get back to native soil) 
Florida. Mr. Pratt has just completed a 
new novel which he might call Thunder 
Mouritain, and another of his fiction works, 
Mr. Winkle Goes to War, is now being 
made into a movie by Columbia Pictures, 
starring Edward G. Robinson. That, he 
explains with satisfaction, is what brought 
him to California in the first place. 
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are mistakenly dumped from the sky, 
The sound of practice machine-gun 
firing hangs heavy ovérthe Valley, 
- Its current population is estimated 
at nearly 300 thousand. This is twigs 


#he number of 1940, due largely to 
the influx of war workers.Some of the) 


regular Valleyites complain that too 
much publicity has been given 
transient residents and movie people 
and ‘fiet.cnough to permanent resi- 
défits;..who ate.common, ordinary, 
every-day Americans. : 

But there are those who give the 
Valley»a flayor different. from any 
known place on earth. The ranch 
fever is so strong that virtually any 
lot 50 feet wide is labeled a ranch, a 
rancho, a rancher’a, or a ranchito, 
Instead of stating that children are 
permitted, real estate men announce, 
“Horses O. K. here.” 

The land, once desert, but now 
reclaimed by water brought from the 
mountains, lends itself well to horses. 
Long dry washes and the mountain 
foothills make excellent riding locales. 

It’s difficult to separate the real 
horse people from those in costume. 
At first you don’t know what to make 
of a lady wearing Levis—those skin- 
tight denim trousers of the true West. 
You make less of her along toward 
the cool of evening when she slips a 
two thousand dollar mink coat over 
the dollar pants. And still less when 
she enters a local horse show and 
carries off first prize with trick and 
hard riding, Western style. 

If you want your horse re-shod, you 
don’t take him to the blacksmith. 
A fancy smithy comes to you in the 
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= of a blacksmith shop mounted on 
a shiny truck, complete with forge. 









‘Once a couple was married on 
horseback—minister, bridesmaid, 
best man, ushers and relatives, all 
perched in saddles. In 1941 a realtor 
gave a horse free with the purchase of 


F every property he sold. His subdivi- 


sion went like hot cakes. 

Citrus groves are “orange ranches” 
or “lemon ranches.” The walnut- 
growing area contains “nut ranches,” 
an appellation that has been taken, 
cruelly, two ways. 

You can trout-fish all the year 
around in immense tanks where the 
charge is 30 cents per trout you 
catch. The town of Tarzana is prob- 
ably the only U.S. community ever 
named by an author, who settled there, 
for his chief fiction character—Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ Tarzan. 

An enterprise dealing only in beds 
for dogs advertises in the way Adrian 
takes credit for his gowns on a movie 
Screen: “Dog Beds by Ray.” And 
there is even a “Motel for Cats.” 

Most of this has evolved in the last 
10 years, a great deal of it in the past 
five. For some centuries the Valley 
femained much as it was when the 
Spaniards first built a mission, which 
still stands. The land, divided into 
cattle ranches, was turned to. wheat 
when the cattle died of drought. 

In 1913, with the building of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, the fields were 
cut up into smaller sections of or- 
chards and truck farms. Four sleepy 
villages burgeoned into four sleepy 
small towns—Burbank, Van Nuys, 
North Hollywood and San Fernando. 
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Nothing much else happened. The 
Valley lagged along, mostly known as 
a wild, uncouth place. It had been 
taken into Greater Los Angeles, went 
one rumor, only because the city ob- 
tained its water through the aqueduct 
running its length, and didn’t want 
such an unrestrained locality con- 
trolling its supply. 

In 1938 a catastrophe made a suc- 
cess of the Valley. 

Torrential rains created flash floods 
which sent the Los Angeles River and 
two of the three washes that cross the 
Valley on rampages. It rained heavy 
as a cloudburst for over 24 hours, and 
collecting in aggressive streams, car- 
ried away most of the bridges, many 
homes and even a stretch or two of 
railroad. Mud lay high as the second 
story in many places. 

When they speak of the “flood,” it 
is with awe. It was a first-class job. 

The curious of all Los Angeles came 
out to see the damage. They also saw 
the Valley for the first time and were 
astounded that it was such an attrac- 
tive place. There was room to breathe 
here; land was cheap; eucalyptus and 
other trees towered high; there were 
fine views of the mountains, 

A real estate splurge followed. The 
Spanish grants reached their final 
diminyendo by becoming subdivi- 
sions. Today there are four small 
bustling ‘cities and half a dozen busy 
villages. In houses there is everything 
from miles of FHA homes to immense 
estates of the master-bedroom-guest- 
house-pool class. 

There are still people who won’t 
venture into the Valley for fear of 
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being drowned in the winter or roasted 
to a crisp in the summer heat. But 
gigantic catch dams have been built 
to control the worst floods. Profuse 
irrigation has created a floor of vege- 
tation said to make the Valley cooler 
than it once was. 

The frontier is never very far away. 
Down ‘from the lovely nearby moun- 
tain foothills, which as yet are only 
partially settled, frequently wanders a 
coyote or a deer. Two years ago a 
mountain lion ventured to the Val- 
ley’s edge and was shot by the police. 

Other sections remain raw in an 
astonishing way—such as rows of 
beautifully-built and fairly expensive 
homes on a dusty virgin-dirt street; 
the residents haven’t been able to get 
together on a vote for paving. Some 
dwellings are downright wacky, such 
as a house built exactly like the ruins 
of a Mexican hacienda, complete to 
plaster falling off the fake brick walls. 

The real estate ads in the fat, 
widely-circulated, twice-a-week Valley 
Times are the wackiest of all. “It’s a 
dream!” one of these may go. ““This 
charming, gleaming white home 
tucked away among the flowers! Six 
kinds of fruit trees, patio, view, snooty 
den, seclusion . . .” On inspection, it 





turns out to be a refugee from the out- 
house ads. 

Bob Witworth, widely known real- 
tor among the movie folk, philoso- 
phizes more over “Bob’s Good Earth” 
in his advertising than he offers help- 
ful details about his properties: “Life 
is not complex—Only the bewildered 
make it so. Am I not right? Happi- 
ness is easy of attainment.” 

Bob’s verbiage is bettered regularly 
by a dealer in horses and cows: 

“The fact that I don’t have any 
phony cowboys hanging around my 
place, with big hats & hi-heeled boots 
& passing insulting remarks about the 
lady customers—that helps some & 
the fact that I don’t sell any sore- 
backed, raw-boned, half-starved, crip 
pled-up horses & ponies to any kids or 
widows or orphans . . . those poor 
widows and orphans and little kids . . 
that helps . . . 1 think the horse busi- 
ness is all shot to Hell & for that 
reason I’m going to cut loose 8 head 
of horses I’ve got for any price you 
think is right—if you can make me 
believe it.” 

In the next column to this, Red’s 
Saddle Pal ranch advertises: ‘““We 
don’t feed you the Bull & Ballyhoo 
but we show you the real stuff.” 


Arabian Rites 


w The Arab of the Sudan does not dine with his wife until both have 
reached a ripe old age. Even then, the wife must first receive a formal 
invitation from her husband to join him at supper. 


w An Arab husband and his mother-in-law always avoid meeting 
each other whether or not there is friction between them. 


w A young Arabian wife is never permitted to converse with her father- 
in-law until she has given birth to at least one child.—Lovuts Hirscu 
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by OdEN AND Otivia MEEKER 


HE SAGA OF Barney Josephson is 

the story of the worm that turned. 
He is the one New York visiting fire- 
man who bit back. 

For more than five years now Jo- 
sephson has been running Café Soci- 
ety, a nightspot that began as a rib on 
the ’m-so-bored-I-could-scream set, 
then grew up to become a pacemaker 
in American show business. Some of 
his attractions have become national 
pastimes, and the Cafés Society (there 
are two of them now) have become an 
accepted part of the urban scene. 

In a business composed largely of 
megaphone personalities, Josephson is 
both unobtrusive and honest. He 
teads a good deal, and his politics are 
on the liberal side. His manner is 
gentle and self-effacing, his voice 
quiet, and his hospitality embraces 
everyone. Seeing him on the street in 
the late afternoon, one might well 
think him on his way out to the sub- 
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He’s not the opera cape type of impresario, 
bul Barney Josephson’s Café Society has upset 
all traditions in the world of show business 


_Shoeman to Showman 


urbs and a lawn that needed mowing, 
instead of bound for a night’s work as 
presiding god of a couple of temples 
of hot jazz. He has, however, made 
one concession to show business: the 
murderous blobs of color which he 
innocently wears for neckties. These 
contrast rather oddly with his well 
cut but somewhat meek suits, his pink 
cheeks and scrubbed appearance. 

Though he is not to be so easily 
typed, Josephson has a minor streak 
of the Horatio Alger character in him. 
Starting well below scratch in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, he spent eight years 
becoming the local shoe tycoon. He 
and his brothers had a flourishing em- 
porium, and between them shod a 
good part of the upper brackets of 
Trenton. But when the depression 
put an end to Josephson Brothers, 
Barney began to look longingly across 
the Jersey flats to New York. 

As a shoemar Josephson had made 
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semi-annual trips to the big city to 
pick out the latest “Paris” models. 
During the evenings of these buying 
sprees he was the long-suffering recipi- 
ent of salesmen’s hospitality, and he 
was forced to sit through a good many 
spavined girlie shows. Professional 
kewpies in scanty clothes persisted in 
taking libelous photos of him, for a 
fat fee, of course. He was plied with 
woolly dogs, noisemakers, mortuary 
carnations, funny hats, horoscopes 
and pistachio nuts. By the end of an 
evening he looked as though he were 
on his way home from a raffle. 

There must be, reasoned Barney, 
an easier way. 

All of this coincided with something 
else. Like any other citizen five years 
ago. Barney was well aware of the 
antics of café society; press, radio and 
magazines had kept him informed at 
nauseous length of the doings of the 
gay-mad set. When the shoe business 
folded, an opportunity presented it- 
self to take revenge on the whole tribe. 
Why not, he thought, open a good 
honest saloon satirizing café society? 
Clare Booth Luce suggested he call it 
just that. Others like Helen Brown 
Norden, author of Latins Are Lousy 
Lovers, helped with décor and details. 

First opened was Café Society 
Downtown,’ an elegant cellar dive 
whose original theme was best ex- 
pressed by Barney’s master of cere- 
monies, Jack Guilford. “It’s just a 
little place,”’ Guilford used to explain 
plaintively, “for a few of us boys try- 
ing to.escape from Brenda Frazier.” 

Burlesquing the smart crowd, how- 
ever, turned out to be a limited field 
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indeed. They rapidly ran out of ma- 
terial, and Barney began to look 
around for new entertainment. A 
novice at the business, he had the 
good sense to look for and to accept 
expert advice. And probably the most 
important single adviser that Barney 
acquired was the young crew-cut dean 
of American hot jazz, John Henry 
Hammond, Jr. Though officially he 
had nothing to do with the manage 
ment, it was he who was responsible 
for the jive policy which has since 
become identified with Café Society. 

Hammond was at that time in 
charge of all hot jazz and race records 
for Columbia‘and for British Parla- 
phone. And while in the field for the 
recording companies he also acted as 
plenipotentiary extraordinary for Bar- 
ney’s cafés. The field that he covered 
was the skid rows, the back streets and 
the wide open towns of the country. 
Out of Chicago’s after-hours joints, 
Kansas City gin mills, from southern 
jails and Arkansas plantations came 
artists to rock the tin ear of the town. 
For Hammond, who was working to 
get Negro talent a break, Barney's 
places were ideal. And Barney’s will- 
ingness to accept innovation and pa- 
tience in nursing along newcomers 
were largely responsible for his success, 


Viewinc Barney’s sure touch with 
entertainment, food and guests today, 
it is difficult to remember that Café 
Society was conceived and born ina 
shambles of confusion. The opening 
on December 28, 1938, was a mad 


house. It turned out at the last mo | 
ment that no liquor license was forth= © 
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liquor had to be hauled in by a special 
caterer who sponged up most of the 
profits» Food was provided by a Four- 
teenth Street dog wagon proprietor. 
“The food,” says one opening night 
patron, ‘‘was not distinguished.” 
Others have described the group of 
waiters on duty that night as the most 
miserable crew of bean passers ever 
dredged up. Under the direction of a 
militant maitre d’hotel, any poor 
wight who turned up in evening 
clothes was stuffed into the murkiest 
corner and completely ignored, while 
the seediest characters available were 
pushed into the ringside seats. But 
the show was terrific. 

At the start Barney’s place was a 
fair success, this meaning it lost only 
five or six hundred dollars a week. 
Gradually trade picked up, but it was 
not until September, 1939, that Café 
Society really jumped financially. 
Part of this was due to the fact that 
the place was really attractive; some 
of the better New Yorker artists had 
done murals and decorations. Fur- 
ther, the food was now among the best 
to be found in town. This, incident- 
ally, has resulted in the largest night 
club dinner trade in captivity. 


THouGH HE has never blossomed 
into the opera cape species of impre- 
sario, Josephson turned out to be a 
born showman. Two of his greatest 
successes, Lena Horne and Hazel 
Scott, were obscurely circulating in 
show business when Barney found 
them. By giving them the right back- 
grounds, dressing them well, directing 
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their choice of material, and by spot- 
lighting-them in his shows he made 
one after the other the toast of New 
York. Both went on to line their pock- 
ets with Hollywood money. 

Barney’s Midas touch, in fact, has 
turned a good number of his protégés 
to pure gold. The most astonishing ex- 
ample of this is Zero Mostel, the bal- 
loon faced comic, now in the Army, 
whom Barney discovered living in a 
loft and working on a WPA art pro- 
ject. In a few months under Barney’s 
direction, Zeroskyrocketed to a Broad- 
way revue, a network radio show, and 
a two thousand dollar a week contract 
with M-G-M. Back in the hungry 
days he had auditioned for other boni- 
faces than Barney but they were afraid 
of his material, particularly his satiric 
diatribe “‘as delivered by that isola- 
tionist Senator, Polltax T. Pellegra.” 

Not the least of Barney’s talents is 
the ability to pick lieutenants who are 
extraordinarily able in their jobs. One 
of the most enterprising of these is 
Ivan Black, a Harvard man in high 
gear, who heads a frenzied publicity 
office on the third floor of the uptown 
building. While Black floods the 
town with an inexhaustible supply of 
stories dangling the lures of the club 
before the public, Barney himself at- 
tends to the actual management. He 
operates in a manner highly unortho- 
dox in the afterdark league, actually 
running the place on an efficient, 
business-like basis. First of all, Joseph- 
son has outlawed the annoyances and 
petty clips he suffered in his humbler 
days as a customer. Under Barney the 
emancipation of the customer has 
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reached almost Lincolnian propor- 
tions, and when he demands his 
favorite Olde Mauve Label, the waiter 
doesn’t pour a second-rate bar Scotch. 

From the beginning one of Barney’s 
chief assets has been his fresh, not to 
say violently individualistic, point of 
view. As an ex-boot king, he was com- 
pletely oblivious of all the things 
night club owners were not supposed 
to do. As a result, though he never 
thought of himself as a crusader, in 
the snob world of headwaiters and 
plush ropes he put democracy quietly 
to work. Barney is a quiet guy, but he 
doesn’t like to see other people pushed 
around. For instance, a lot of would- 
be guests are frozen out at the door, 
but the same rules apply to everyone. 
There is none of that arbitrary and 
capricious ‘“‘selection” that some 
places practice. Also, it has never oc- 
curred to him to present colored 
artists in other than a simple and dig- 
nified manner, as artists in their own 
right rather than Negro novelties. 
When the Golden Gate Quartet 
opened Downtown in purple tails, 
jazzbo ties and brown suéde shoes, 
Barney made quick and drastic re- 
vision in their wardrobe. Unlike most 
other proprietors, he doesn’t encour- 
age his colored performers to play 
Uncle Tom or Mr. Bones. 

One of Barney’s chief stocks in 
trade is the loyalty of his employes. 
It’s on the record that Hazel Scott 
turned down an offer of a thousand 
a week from the Waldorf-Astoria’s 
Wedgwood Room to stay with Barney 
for less. She’d started at the Café, 
she said, and she wanted a place 
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where she could bring her friends, 

The crowd attracted by the Cafés 
Society is a well behaved but some 
what motley crew. Beside the usual 
night club complement of Champagne 
Charlies and Broadway babes, a sam 
ple catch Uptown these days might 
include an uncombed hepcat from 
Brooklyn, Paul Robeson, a couple of 
French naval officers and, perhaps, 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Robeson, a pillar of 
Café Society, claims it’s the only place 
he can relax. His missionary zeal to 
win friends for the establishment led 
him one bad night to pinch-hit as 
doorman. According to custom, the 
Downtown branch had closed for its 
usual one night a week, but had 
posted its man outside to pay carfare 
to Uptown for disappointed and 
thirsty patrons who arrived to find the 
place shuttered. Robeson pulled up in 
the raim to find everything closed, saw 
that the doorman was badly in need 
of a cup of coffee, and so offered to 
put on his gaudy coat and hold down 
the post while the man took a much 
needed breather. The offer was ac 
cepted with alacrity, and for half an 
hour Robeson stood there, solemnly 
paying the fares out of his own pocket 
while efitertainment seekers streamed 
uptown. And no one recognized him. 


Barney’s catholic taste is manifest 
ed in a strange mixture of sophisticas 
tion and simplicity. The food is good, 
the service is good, and the decorations 
are unbelievable. Grotesquely painted 
bits of driftwood and lunatic papier 
mAché figures dot the Uptown place 
Overhead float the essential parts ofa 
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chromium and plaster lady. Downs 
town a raffish crowd of drunken ani- 
mals leers from behind the bar—a 
nasty jolt for those topers accus- 
tomed to doing their drinking oppo- 
site mirrors. Hindu dancers, lowdown 


"Basin Street jazz, and surrealist mu- 


rals, these are no unusual combination 
in one of Josephson’s hostelries. And 
a Josephson hamburger is a Holly- 
wood production. 

Barney’s policy of pleasing every- 
body by pleasing himself continues 


| profitable. The till tinkles merrily 
‘these days, and the crowd shows no 


figns of wanting to go home. Mean- 
While Josephson is on the prow! with 
a ‘eye cocked for talent. Hollywood 


has a habit of appropriating whom- 
ever he does find, but he merely digs 
up more, While*the cash customers 
contifue to approve. And in addition, 
Barney manages to work in 10 to 15 
benefits'a week for men in the serv- 
ices. Last April he tossed off a monster 
benefit for Russian War Relief, pack- 
ing his whole troupe into Carnegie 
Hall for a jam session which shook 
that venerable joint to its staid foun- 
dations. Now plans are in the hush- 
hush stage for still more Josephson 
enterprises—and soon you'll hear 
about two new spots which promise 
to be as little like most after-dark 
deadfalls as Barney’s present cafés. 

Mr. Josephson is indeed a busy man. 


Apron-stringed Hero 


A’ A DESOLATE Aleutian outpost, I noticed that the aircrews, most 
of them just back from dangerous missions over Kiska, piled into 
the mess hall talking, joking and laughing. 

One thing seemed to be uppermost in their minds—cherry pie 


for supper. 


After dinner, I walked into the kitchen and complimented the 
stocky young mess sergeant on the magic he wrought with the plain 
but substantial G. 1. fare. With a touch of this and a dash of that he 
created what the men proudly called “the best mess on the islands.” 

“Well, sir,” he responded, “I figure it’s my job'to feed the gang the 
best way I know how. Meals are a big thing when you’re out in the 
field. So when I have something good coming up, I tell ’em ahead of 
time, and they have something to look forward to. Tonight it was 


cherry pie.” 


Something to look forward to was right, Something that took the 
men’s minds off Jap anti-aircraft or the dangerous Aleutian fog, and 
gave them something pleasant to think about; something to make 
them hurry to get back and get back safely. As a result the fliers 


were doing a far better job. 


This sergeant may never wear a medal for having shot down a Jap 
or sunk a sub, but he is one of the Army Air Force’s real heroes. 
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—Jo CHAMBERLIN 
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This Wau Madness Lies... Why 
is a March hare mad? 

Don Quixote ,and several other 
more or less sane people, including 
my mother, often remarked that some- 
one particularly flitter-brained is 
“mad asa March hare,” and it always 
puzzled me. 

Finally I asked a farmer, thinking 
perhaps there was some abstruse and 
delicate problem of animal husbandry 
involved. “Aint no madder’n nothin’ 
else, I reckon,’ he said after a few 
minutes of remote pondering. Then 
he added, “‘In March, I mean.” 

That explanation made it ¢lear as 
a bell, of course. 


Spring-time Problem... There’s 
some bewilderment in my mind; as 
well, about the difference between 
hares and rabbits. They are of the same 
family, with long ears and fur and 
a split upper lip. Hares are the wild 
ones, I think, while rabbits sit nib- 
bling and twitching their noses in 
the backyard hutches. 

And if it happens that -hares are 
mad im March. simply because it’s 
Spring and they feel philoprogenitive, 
as the Oxford Dictionary hints, then 
rabbits are mad all the year around! 
Their handsome birthrate is a joy 
to their masters, and to the rationed 
cooks, and in fact to almost everyone 
except the rabbit mothers, who some- 
times get so fed up with the whole 
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monotonous business that they simply 
sit down on their latest litters, of 
eradicate them in less comfortable but 
equally determined ways. 

As for cooking the puir beasties, 
which can be done just 90 days from 
the time the idea of having them first 
occurred to their parents, there are 
recipes devoted to trying to make a 
hare taste like a rabbit, and others 
just as eager to do the opposite. (To 
make a rabbit taste like a hare, one 
good book says, season it with black 
pepper and all-spice, and then let 
it lie all day in equal parts of port 
wine and vinegar, basting now and 
then. Cider is nice, too, I can add, or 
even orange juice.) 

And then there are many cooks, 
discouraged or merely cynical, who 
think they are doing well to make 
either hare or rabbit taste like any- 
thing at all. Myself, I don’t agree 
with them, I like rabbit (or hare?) 
very much indeed if it is cooked with 
any imagination. 

Unfortunately, a great many people 
think that the only thing to do is fry 
it. They served it that way once a 
month before the war: Junior was 
raising them, and they seemed to 


happen so often. Now they serve it 
the same way even oftener; Dad has 
joined Junior at the hutches, ration 
points in mind. To my way of think- 
ing, frying rabbit is the worst way to 
cook it, because it is too dry... 
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unless it is covered afterwards with 
cream or wine in a casserole and al- 
lowed tosit in. the oven for a half hour. 

Iyoften wonder why people don’t 
stiff a rabbit now and then. It is 
delicious, roasted whole in a moderate 
oven, with a rather moist dressing of 
crumbs and herbs and perhaps a few 
chopped mushrooms and a. little 
liverwurst tucked inside it. Then it’s 
carved Father like a duck”.”. Y“and 
served with melted butter mixed with 
currant jelly if there’s butter*to mix. 

Indeed, a rabbit should not only 
be carved but cooked and cared for 
like any other fine bit of field-game 

. wiped carefully with cut lemon 
or a cloth soaked in vinegar or wine, 
then cooked slowly to keep it tender, 
and basted often. And of course if 
you know only too well that it isn’t 
tender at all, to begin with... that it’s 
some wild old buckeroo from the far 
hills, lean and rangy as a horse-opera 
bit-player . . . the thing to do is 
soak it overnight in whatever mixture 
of vinegar and wines and herbs and 
Onions your nature dictates to you. 
Then drain it, fry it, add some of the 
juice, and simmer until only the most 
hardened carper would not call it 
tender as a baby’s bottom. 

And there’s potted hare. There’s 
curried rabbit. In Escoffier’s cookbook 
there are perhaps two dozen recipes, 
all of them good and only a few im- 
possible. because of truffles or such 





conquered delicacies. And there’s cold 
rabbit snitched at midnight from the 
icebox. There’s even rabbit soup. 

But, as Mrs. Glasse said in her 
cookery-manual in 1747 or there- 
abouts, “First catch your hare .. .” 
Then cook him, I say too . . . but 
—please—don’t fry him. 


Do You Remember ... When Paul 
Reboux wrote so gaily of how to pre- 
pare a rabbit for the pot? 

First he confessed, ‘‘Intimate family 


“life, strengthened by our daily rela- 


tions, would make me no ‘more Ca- 
pable of devouring my little animal 
than I would be of eating one of my 
friends. However . . .” And then with 
good French realism he detailed the 
epicurean fattening, the bowls of 
leek soup, the warm milk, the break- 
fasts of tender lettuces and herbs. On 
Sundays, he said, gladden it with a 
brimming cup of café au lait. 

“Finally, the day of the execution, 
give him a good glass of brandy to 
drink . . . After this you will without 
scruple be able to give his little neck 
the final and decisive blow . . . and 
you are thus assured of having en- 
dowed him with a beautiful life, and 
a beautiful death!” 

Now men as well as rabbits are 
somewhat less assured of that, but it 
is good to know that once on a time 
in France such things could still be 
written of, —M. F. K. FisHer 


From the Rookie Jar 


On ty 24 pounds of beans are included in the ton of food a year 
served to each U. S. soldier.—Marine Corps Chevron, San Diego, Calif. 
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A corpse returns to the scene of the 
crime only to play a weird part in 
the dramatic revelations that follow 






A Mild Case of Murder 


by ALAN Hynp 


HEN, TWO DECADES AGO, a child- 
less, middle-aged couple named 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Lincoln moved 
"to a cottage on the outskirts of Aurora, 
Illinois, it didn’t take the neighbors 
long to conclude that Mr. Lincoln was 
a Casper Milquetoast. A bald-headed 
and soft-spoken little man, he was a 
marked contrast to his wife, Lina, 
who weighed some 250 pounds, had 
a hard face and a belligerent stance. 
The Monday morning back-fence 
brigade soon passed the word around 
that Mr. Lincoln was a lawyer whose 
health had cracked under the strain 
of coaxing not-guilty verdicts for 
clients accused of every crime in the 
book. Tales from Chicago had it that 
Warren was known around the 
criminal courts as “Scott Free” Lin- 
coln because of his high batting 
average in the acquittal league. 
Whatever it was that Lincoln had 
used to sway juries, he didn’t have it 
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so far as his wife was concerned. Mrs, 
Lincoln wore the trousers in the 
family. And, superfluous to relate, 
she plunged with irritating vigor into 
church and civic activities. 

If the town’s let’s-you-and-him 
fight element expected the worm to 
turn, they were disappointed. Lincola 
seemed perfectly satisfied. He loved 
flowers and puttered contentedly in 
his sweet pea beds from morning 
until late afternoon. 

It was only with the introduction 
of a third person into the little 
household—Lina’s brother, Byron 
Shoup—that things began to take 
on added interest. An improbable 
man of 40, built like his sister, Shoup 
was a non-drinking, non-smoking, 
spinach-eater of sadistic tendencies. 

He liked to keep in condition and 
exhibit his strength. This took the 
form of using his kin through marriage 
for a punching bag. Little Warren 
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did not complain outwardly, but he 
was emotionally disturbed to the 
extent that one afternoon he looked 
up a Joe-sent-me place and got stiff. 

The fact that the ex-barrister was 
brought home under somebody else’s 
power, and in broad daylight, em- 
barrassed both his wife and brother- 
in-law no end. Mrs. Lincoln forgot 
her embarrassment in church work 
and, one Sunday morning when she 
was contributing a rich alto to the 
hymn-singing, her brother gave Lin- 
coln such a going over that Warren 
was bandaged up for weeks. 

For two years, Warren Lincoln led 
an uncertain existence. Unfortunately 
for him, Aurora held a fascination for 
Byron, who took to visiting Sister 
Lina often. 


Ir was In January of 1923 that 
Warren Lincoln, who by this time 
had added drinking to gardening as 
ahobby, began to confide to brothers- 
against-the-mahogany that his wife 
was. chasing around with another 
man. At first blush such an accusa- 
tion seemed false, but he whipped out 
a letter to prove it. 

The epistle was a steam-heated 
communication, which Lincoln said 
he had found in a bureau, addressed 
to his wife, care of a post office box 
in Chicago. It was signed by a man 
named George. 

One night toward the end of the 
month, Lincoln entered his favorite 
speakeasy and asked the preference 
of the boys in the back room. It was 
a new Warren Lincoln, confident 
almost arrogant. The quiet, beaten 
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little man had completely vanished. 

“What's happened, Mr. Lincoln?” 
asked the bartender. 

Lincoln chuckled. “I never knew 
it would be so easy,” he said. “I 
told them to get the hell out—and 
they did.” 

But several weeks later Warren 
Lincoln walked into the office of 
Chief of Police Frank Michels, his 
old, worried self. He told Chief 
Michels the story of his life with the 
former Lina Shoup, of her unfaith- 
fulness with the man known only as 
George, and how he had finally given 
her and her brother the ozone. 

“I would say you were a lucky 
man, Mr. Lincoln,” said the chief, 
“being rid of a pair like that.” 

“I'd be lucky if they would let me 
alone,” said Lincoln. ““The trouble 
is they’ve got somebody following me 
and I fear for my life.” 

Lincoln described his shadower as 
having the-general appearance of a 
detective, in that he wore a derby and 
usually had a cigar in the side of his 
mouth. He said that he only saw the 
mysterious figure at night, lurking 
near the cottage or peering in 
through a window. Chief Michels 
was so impressed he gave the former 
lawyer permission to carry a gun. 

By this time Warren Lincoln had 
put his love for flowers on a paying 
basis and had constructed a good- 
sized greenhouse in the rear of his 
cottage. He had two employes now 
—greenhouse workers whose habit 
was to consult with Lincoln before 
beginning work each day. 

On the morning of Monday, April 
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30, 1923, one of the men was unable 
to elicit any response to repeated 
knocks. Fearing that Lincoln was ill, 
he forced the door. On all sides, he 
saw signs of a satanic struggle. 

Lincoln was gone. 

Just outside the bedroom win- 
dow were the fresh impressions of a 
woman’s shoes. A little beyond was a 
crimson-stained sleeping cap that 
Lincoln was known to have worn. 

To Chief Michels it seemed ob- 
vious that Warren Lincoln’s worst 
fears for himself had been realized. 
He. had been either kidnapped or 
murdered, or both. It appeared also 
that Mrs. Lincoln had been in on 
whatever had happened, for the foot- 
prints were those of a woman who 
wore size eight shoes—the size Mrs. 
Lincoln wore. 

Search for clues went on for several 
days. Only one other item was picked 
up, a card which read: 


Mito Duranp 
PRIVATE DETECTIVE 


Criminal Tracings a Specialty 

The immediate assumption was 
that this was the man who had been 
following Lincoln and that he had 
been involved in Warren’s fate, what- 
ever it»was. For a month Chief 
Michels conducted a nation-wide 
search for Durand without result. 

The bartender in Lincoln’s favorite 
speakeasy was pouring himself another 
shot one humid afternoon in mid- 
June when one of the patrons rushed 
in, “Guess who I just seen on the 
street—Mr. Lincoln!” 

The startled bartender eyed the 
man. ““You must be plastered again.” 
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“So help me,” said the patron, 
*T was talkin’ to him. He—” 

The speaker was interrupted by 
the entrance of another patron— 
Warren Lincoln himself. 


SEVERELY SCARRED about the face 
and head, Lincoln spilled a tale to the 
bartender which checked with every- 
thing the police had observed. He 
related that his wife and Shoup. and 
the mysterious follower had entered 
the cottage on the night of Sunday, 
April 29, beaten him into a state of 
semi-consciousness and then carried 
him through the fields to a car, 
“They were going to kill me right 
there,” Lincoln said, “but they de- 
cided to let me live until I told them 
where the rest of the letters were.” 

“The letters?” asked the bartender. 

“Yes, you see I found a bunch of 
love letters from my wife’s boy friend 
—this man George—after I kicked 
her out that night. That’s why that 
mysterious man was hanging around 
the place. He wanted those letters.” 

“But he didn’t get them, huh?” 
asked the bartender. 

Lincoln shook his head. ‘‘No, I 
took them to a safety deposit box at 
my Chicago bank. The day before 
they kidnapped me I had gone to 
the bank and taken the letters home 
to work on them as evidence in a 
divorce suit against my wife.” 

The bartender asked where Lincoln 
had been during his absence: ‘‘Cleve- 
land,” he said. ““They turned me over 
to a gang in Cleveland who tortured 
me in an attempt to get more infor- 
mation. I escaped, and here I am.” 
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_ The Chief of Police, as surprised. as 
anybody, had a talk with Lincoln, 
who gave the chief the letters he said 
the Cleveland gang had tried to get 
from him. The chief even checked up 
on Lincoln’s statement that he had 
withdrawn a bundle of letters from a 
safety box in a Chicago bank the 
previous April 28th. The bank records 
confirmed the story. 

Lincoln walked around town, some- 
thing of a hero, for a fortnight. Then 
one morning he was gone again, sup- 
posedly to rest his nerves, 


WARREN LINCOLN didn’t come back 
until the night of January 10, 1924— 
almost a year after his wife and her 
brother had last been observed on the 
Aurora scene. He had barely snapped 
on the lights in the little cottage when 
the gendarmes slipped a pair of brace- 
lets on him. “Why,” he inquired 
mildly, ‘‘are you arresting me?” 

“For the murders of your wife and 
Byron Shoup.” 

In Chief Michels’ office, Lincoln’s 
real personality came out. He was a 
man totally devoid of emotion—cun- 
ning, sly and legalistic. ““What is your 
evidence?” he asked calmly. 

The chief replied, just as calmly, 
that Milo Durand, the private de- 
tective: whose calling card had been 
left behind at the time of Lincoln’s 
disappearance, was fictitious. “Or,” 
added the chief, ‘‘to put it another 
way, Milo Durand was you, Lincoln.” 
Chief Michels had canvassed printing 
and stationery establishments in Chi- 
cago and learned that a man answer- 
ing Lincoln’s description had ordered 
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and then called for the Durand cards. 
‘Not only that,” the chief went on, 
“but there’s nothing to your story 
that a man named George wrote to 
your wife, A handwriting expert tells 
me you wrote those letters, and you, 
not your wife, rented the post office 
box where the letters were sent.” 
Lincoln was silent for a while. Then 
he looked up, his normally mild blue 
eyes crafty. “‘Sure, I killed them both,’ 
he said, ‘‘but go ahead and prove it.” 
Almost as if he enjoyed it, Lincoln 
poured out the whole story. Goaded 
beyond endurance by both his wife 
and brother-in-law, his legal mind 
had set about the task of fashioning 


- the perfect crime. With every detail 


worked out in advance, he waited for 
a night when the wind was howling 
so that the noise of shots would not 
be overheard. Then he emptied a 
revolver into his tormentors, Over a 
period of nights, he burned the cloth- 
ing and the bodies—except the heads 
—piece by piece in the greenhouse 
furnace, retrieving any possibly in- 
criminating evidence not consumed 
by the flames. 

The heads, Lincoln said, he placed 
in the bottom of a large flower box in 
the greenhouse and covered them 
with quicklime, so that even the 
teeth ‘would be reduced to a stage 
beyond identification. He then filled 
the box with soil and planted it with 
flower seeds. 


When the seeds began to bud, 
Lincoln put the box on his front 
porch, resting his feet on it as he sat 
rocking and nodding to passers-by. 

Then Lincoln fell to worrying 
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about the box. So he coated it with 
cement and used it to brace a sagging 
end of his front porch. 

When he staged his own abduction, 
Lincoln used chicken blood to add 
the authentic touch. He had kept a 
pair of his wife’s shoes to create the 
false and incriminating impressions. 
And to cap it all, he gave himself a 
good beating before his return. 

When the little fiend had finished, 
Chief Michels asked, “What did you 
mean, Lincoln, when you told me to 
go ahead and prove you’re guilty? 
You’ve just admitted everything.” 

Looking like a shyster with a deck 
of aces up his sleeve, Lincoln replied, 
“Chief, the law specifically states that 
you can’t prove a murder unless you 
have a body. My wife’s torso has 
been ‘used up as fertilizer, and so 
has Shoup’s. ‘As for the heads, they’ve 
long since been reduced to nothing 
by the quicklime in the flower box.” 

There was no question that Warren 
Lincoin had the law behind the eight 
ball. And so it was more out of 
curiosity than anything else that Chief 
Michels accompanied a man with a 
pick over to Lincoln’s place. Lincoln 





himself looked on, sinisterly confident, 
as the cement covering was chipped 
away from the box. 

But when the flowers and the earth 
were removed, the heads of Lina 
Lincoln and Byron Shoup were re- 
vealed in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. Something had gone 
wrong, and the man who had come 
so near to perfection in planning the 
perfect crime was doomed to spend 
the rest of his life in the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet. 

Before Warren Lincoln died in 
prison on August 11, 1941, he had 
ample time to ponder the fates that 
had, despite all his cunning, produced 
a real-life O. Henry twist to the 
tragedy he had authored. 

In his greenhouse, Lincoln had 
kept a barrel of quicklime and one 
of harmless slaked. lime. When he 
covered the heads, he: dipped into 
the barrel that stood in the place 
where the quicklime barrel belonged. 
Not until a year after the murders 
did he find out that one of his work- 
men had mistakenly placed the barrel 
of harmless lime where the quicklime 
should have been. 


Pipe Dream 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT Official was commissioned to obtain a 
supply of pipe for a certain construction job. After much cor- 
respondence, he was finally informed by the United States manu- 
facturers that immediate delivery was impossible. 
Refusing to accept this answer as final, the official wired, “‘Impera- 
tive have pipe order filled. Send us what you can.” 
The answer came that the manufacturer had a small supply of 
pipe on hand but without threads. Back came another telegram: 
“Arrange shipment of pipe at once. Send threads next week.” 





—F. H. Cutten 
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by Howarp WHITMAN 


ERVICEMEN IN THIS WAR, or any 

other for that matter, like to chase 
two things most: the enemy and wom- 
em, not necessarily in that order. 
Plenty of radio shows depict them in 
the process of chasing the enemy. 
Blind Date, the Arlene Francis pro- 
gram, shows them in the process of 
chasing women. 

_ The program, which is Blue Net- 
worked over 157 stations on Monday 
Rights at 8:30, is built around the 
efforts of six soldiers and sailors to 
make blind dates with three gorgeous 
gals. As Jimmy Wallington, the an- 
nouncer, says at the outset: 

“Our soldier and sailor boys are on 
one side of a partition. The girls are 
on the other side. None of the six 
servicemen has met the three girls. 
They talk over a telephone from the 
@pposite side of the partition. The 
boys compete in pairs for a blind 
date with one of the girls. Since the 
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Three Dates on a Dial 






Letting the quips fall where they may, 
siz gibe-jousting servicemen vie for 
. - three beauteous blind dates three . . 


boys and girls are willing, you hear 
both sides of the conversation.” 

Jimmy also explains that after the 
show ends at 9 p.m. the three lucky 
boys take their newly-won dates to 
New York’s Stork Club, to be wined 
and dined between rumbas—courtesy 
of the show’s sponsor, Lehn and Fink, 
makers of Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. 

Being an ad lib show, there are 
infinite horrific possibilities. One 
night a sailor was asked by the girl 
he was trying to date, “Do you 
jitterbug?” ‘“‘No,” he replied, “I 
just wag it back and forth a little.” 

The stock corn on the show (one 
of the servicemen drags it in almost 
every week) is, ““How about you and 
me playing the photographers’ game? 
Let’s go into a dark room and see 
what develops.” 

The wisecrack, it seems, is the mili- 
tary approach to love. Almost un- 
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heard of on the show is the soulful, 
serious approach, with the possible 
exception of Pfc. George Beck, of 
Vista, Calif., a roly-poly apple- 
cheeked lad who cooed to a lissome 
brunette, “‘Marie, I think you deserve 
the best of everything, so how about a 
date with me tonight?” 

More often the dialogue runs thus: 

sHE: Do you like intellectual girls? 

HE: I like a girl with a good head 
on my shoulders. 

sHE: I don’t like forward: boys. 

HE: My sergeant says I’m very 
backward. 

Sgt. Michael Caldwell, a para- 
trooper, from Vancouver, Wash., hit 
probably the zenith, or nadir, of pun- 
dom when the girl asked him, “Do 
you have wavy hair?” “‘More WACy 
than WAVEy,” he replied. Another 
paratrooper was asked, “What kind 
of women’s hats do you like?” He 
replied, “That’s a millinery secret.” 

A warning bell rings when the 
suitor has just 10 seconds more to 
hit or get off the spot. Marine Pvt. 
Frank Eichhorn, of New York City, 
found himself so flustered when the 
bell sounded that he merely edged 
closer to the phone and for 10 sec- 
onds intoned repeatedly, “Pick me, 
pick me, pick me, pick me.” 


THE THREE servicemen who lose out 
on the dates get consolation prizes. 
One receives 15 dollars, the other two, 
10 dollars apiece. Top money goes to 
the one whosupplies the best last line to 
a poem which Arlene recites. Here’s 
one, together with the winning last 
line supplied by Seaman 1/C Guy 
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Coleman of the Merchant Marine: 
“You have such magic in your smile, 
You are so innocent of guile, 

In fact, Pd say you’re just my style— 
What do you say we smooch awhile?” 

One of the contestants who didn’t 
win, but probably should have, sug- 
gested, “Stop chewing your nails and 
use a file.” 

Wallace, a mild-mannered, tireless 
gent, lines up the personnel for each 
show. From lists of Powers models, 
aspiring radio actresses, Broadway 
fledglings and gals who are just plain 
beautiful he selects the three blind 
dates a week in advance. For them 
it’s a professional radio appearance 
and they’re paid at the usual rates, 
The servicemen are selected on Satur- 
day, two days before the show. 
Wallace, who works as a bus boy at 
the Stage Door Canteen, does most of 
his talent scouting there. “I listen to 
the way they talk,” he says. “When I 
spot a clean-cut young fellow with a 
glib line of chatter I ask him if he 
wants to be on the show.” 

One night a sailor, who had been 
duly selected, failed to show up at 
the appointed hour, 7:00 p.m., an 
hour and a half before air time. When 
it was time for the show to go on, 
Wallace dashed out on Sixth Avenue, 


outside the New York NBC studios' 


where the show originates, and 
snapped ‘up another sailor. 
Half.an hour before another show 


a delegation of M.P.’s stalked into 
the studio and cast jaundiced eyes 
upon a certain soldier who was sched- 
uled to appear. It developed that 
he was A.W.O.L. and had a blind 
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date with a guardhouse that night. 
Again Wallace scampered out on 
Sixth Avenue, this time bagging one 
of the most colorful characters ever 
to appear on the show—a Wyoming 
cowboy who had been tail gunner on 
a B-17 and turned out to be as fatal 
to women as he was to Messerschmitts. 

In the studio before showtime, 
Wallace plays a recording of a previ- 
ous program so the six servicemen 
can get the drift. They also get a 
chance to prepare a few wisecracks 
in case they become too mike-fright- 
ened to think on the air. Then Wal- 
lace goes into the quiet but firm warn- 
ing that this program goes into mil- 
lions of American homes and you’d 
better not get fresh! 

“We chose you because you are 
gentlemen,” he says solemnly. “We 
assure you that the girls are ladies. 
This is a home program—it goes into 
the living rooms of America. Your 
mother and your sisters will be lis- 


tening to you.” 


TyPIcat oF the girls were the trio on 
one program: blonde Virginia Routh, 
a radio actress, who knows all about 
blind dates because she fell in love 
with one four years ago and he’s now 


- an Army sergeant overseas. Chestnut- 


haired Kay Aldridge, one of New 
York’s most famous models who has 
been making cliff-hanger serials in 
Hollywood, says, “Blind dating is 
one thing I can do for the war effort.” 
And brunette Beryl Wallace, actress 
at the Earl Carroll Theater in Holly- 
wood, who has two brothers in the 
Army and one in the Navy, hopes 
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“that some girl will be nice to my 
brothers in the South Sea Islands.” 

The girls are carefully hidden from 
the contestants and at 8:15 are smug- 
gled onto their side of the partitioned 
studio stage. 

At 8:25 Jimmy Wallington gives 
the studio audience the customary 
warm-up. Arlene, m.c. on the show, 
does not talk to the servicemen in ad- 
vance because she wants their chit- 
chat at the mike to be spontaneous. 

There are eight microphones on 
the stage to pick up most any crack 
that is made, and as the ad libbing 
runs its merry course, Wallace, stand- 
ing before a music stand like Tosca- 
nini, directs the show, occasionally 
flashing a red card at Arlene to tell 
her the show’s running behind, or a 
green card if it’s running ahead. 

Blind Date, in its original form, was 
the brainwave of Joseph Floyd, man- 
ager of the Hollywood movie theater 
in Sioux Falls, $.D. Floyd conceived 
it as a stage divertissement that would 
appeal to the 20. thousand soldiers 
stationed at a camp nearby. Launch- 
ing the show as G. J. Blind Date in 
January, 1943, he packed the house, 
the lobby and the sidewalk. 

Elated, he went to Omaha and 
talked to John Gillin, general man- 
ager of Station WOW, who sent 
Floyd to Chicago with the assurance 
that Tom Wallace, head of Tom 
Wallace Radio Productions, would 
lend a sympathetic ear. 

Wallace did. He took the show on a 
royalty basis from Floyd (who still 
gets a percentage on every perform- 
ance), revamped it and smoothed it 
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out into a fast-moving, decidedly 
commercial show. Then he took it 
to New York. Within eight weeks 
Wallace staged two auditions and 
Maxwell House snapped up Blind 
Date as its summer show from July 8 
to August 25. With the expiration of 
that contract, Lehn and Fink grab- 
bed it on a five-year contract. 


ARLENE FRANCIS, whose real last 
name is Kazanjian, is the daughter 
of Aram Kazanjian, a portrait pho- 
tographer. Her descent, like William 
Saroyan’s, is Armenian. 

After study at the Theater Guild 
School, she set up a Madison Avenue 
gift shop, which proved a success 
socially but a flop financially. Arlene 
then went to Hollywood, was given a 
role in Murders in the Rue Morgue and 
returned to New York to act in radio. 
Between then and Blind Date she ap- 
peared on Orson Welles’ Mercury 
Theater, Forty-five Minutes in Hollywood, 
The Hour of Charm, What?’s My Name 
and more soap operas than you can 
shake a dial at. On the stage, she was 
in seven flops before finally hitting 
the jackpot with The Doughgirls. 





At the Stork Club, often called the 
fanciest pub in America, the service- 
men have a time for themselves, 
Gathered around a table with. Wak 
lace and a carefully selected lady 
chaperone (Louella Parsons was one)j 
they are first plied with a roast beef 


dinner, then with rumba music and ~ 
any liquid refreshment they name, / 

At 3 a.m., after rubbing elbows E 
with Frank Sinatra, Orson Welles, 9 
Jean Arthur and other celebrities who’ 7 


drop in, the three servicemen say 
goodnight to their gals in the Stork 
Club:lobby and ail are escorted home 
separately. After all, a radio romance 
can go just so far. If the servicemen 
want to carry on from there, that’s 
their business. 

But for most of the lads, the glam- 
our interlude ends as suddenly as it 
began. Coast Guard Seaman Lew 
Bosson summed it up as he said 
goodbye to his Powers model and the 
Stork Club. ‘““You know what’s going 
to happen to me in the morning?” 
he sighed, like someone stepping back 
from a dream. “‘A guy with a bugle is 
going to toot it right in my ear and 


say, “Get the hell out of that bunk?” 


Tempered Batons 


OSCANINI’S HABIT Of hurling a score to the floor and trampling on 
<7 it when upset troubled the New York Philharmonic’s librarian, 
Emil Greinert. He observed that the maestro’s first move, when he 
lost his temper in rehearsal, was to grip the baton in both hands and 
snap it violently. If it broke, he cooled off; if it didn’t, score flinging 
followed. Greinert secured a large supply of fragile batons. When a 
rehearsal went badly, Toscanini was handed one baton after another 
until he had vented his ire. If half-a-dozen hadn’t done it, the 
librarian would scurry to the wings for spares, shouting, “Lumber, 


lumber!” But his scores were safe. 


—Howarp TAUBMAN 
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Two decades of painstaking research and 
dangerous experiment resulted in the Lempert 
Operation, restorer of hearing to hundreds 







The Deaf Shall Hear 


by SicMunD SAMETH 


N THE HUSHED world of the 10 mil- 
lion Americans who suffer from 
deafness, every normal activity is 
handicapped. These unfortunate 
people do poorly in school and often 
fail in business or profession. As their 
hearing becomes worse, familiar 
sounds are forgotten. Their speech be- 
comes as muffied as their hearing, and 
they retire into unhappy isolation. 
True, there are hearing devices, 
some of them highly efficient. But 
many people frown upon wearing 
them, have or develop a psychological 
resistance to their use, or believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that they are a 
handicap to professional and social life. 
The most common cause of deafness 
is a condition known as otosclerosis. It 
affects 70 per cent of those who are 
hard ‘of hearing. Those who hear nor- 
mally may have the disease in an 


incipient stage. 


Otosclerosis is a deposit of newly- 
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formed spongy bone which interferes 
with the movement of certain parts 
of the ear. It anchors one of the tiny 
bones which transmits sound vibra- 
tions from the eardrum to the hearing 
nerve. When this happens the only 
sounds heard are those loud enough 
to cause the skull itself to vibrate. 
Nature housed the working parts 
of the ear in solid bone; hence for a 
long time no physician dared to ex- 
plore the inner ear. There was nothing 
to do but shrug off otosclerosis as 
“incurable,” and prepare economi- 
cally and psychologically for deafness. 
In 1924 the ear specialists them- 
selves tackled this baffling disease. 
The American Otological Society set 
up a permanent committee to admin- 
ister research. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York subscribed 90 thou- 
sand dollars to the cause, to be ex- 
pended during a five-year period. 
About this time Dr. Maurice Sour- 
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dille of Nantes, France was beginning 
to experiment with the malady, bas- 
ing his work on investigations of a 
Swedish colleague. Sourdille’s idea 
was to scoop away the bony growth 
so that sound vibrations could once 
more reach the inner ear. After devel- 
oping special surgical tools for his 
procedure, and conducting research 
for 11 years, he performed the opera- 
tion 140 times. 

Some who came to Sourdille for 
treatment showed immediate gain in 
hearing, but results were not perma- 
nent. The “‘hearing window” created 
by the French doctor would not re- 
main open. In most cases the bone 
grew back, making it necessary to 
repeat the delicate operation at quite 
frequent intervals. 


In 1937 tHe New York Academy of 
Medicine invited Sourdille to visit 
America and lecture on his highly 
original otosclerosis treatment. One 
of Sourdille’s listeners in New York 
was Russian-born Dr. Julius Lempert 
who had already demonstrated fine 
surgical competence. Dr. Lempert 
also had been working on the surgical 
treatment of otosclerosis, He had per- 
formed “‘practice operations” hun- 
dreds of times on. cadavers, and now 
felt that he was ready for the real 
thing—operations on live patients. 

Mrs; B:., a middle-aged office 
worker, who had suffered from a pro- 
gressive hearing loss in both her ears 
for 20 years; consented to be the first 
to undergo the “Lempert Operation.” 
It was performed in December, 1937. 
And it was a failure. There was a 
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slight hearing improvement of short 
duration but within a few weeks the 
new “hearing window” had grown 
closed. The patient was never. oper- 
ated upon again, and it appeared 
as though the same difficulty which 
had dogged Sourdille would continue 
to bother his American colleague, 

One week after performing his first 
operation, Lempert tried again. This 
time his patient was Miss F., a young 
woman with a discouraging medical 
history of progressive deafness. He 
decided to operate on the left ear, 
the ear in which she. had lost; al 
hearing of air-borne sounds 12 years 
previously. An immediate practical 
improvement in hearing resulted and 
this. time the “hearing window” 
stayed open. 

A 32-year-old. former salesman 
learned about the new operation. He 
hadisuffered a serious, increasing hear- 
ing loss for seven years which had 
forced him to give up his job and had 
made him moody and depressed. Ap- 
plying to Dr. Lempert, he asked to 
be the third subject for the operation. 
A month was permitted to elapse so 
that previous results could be studied, 
Then, on February 9, 1938, the oper- 
ation was performed. The result was: 
no response. 

Undaunted by apparent failure, 
Lempert operated again, the next day 
on a 46-year-old housewife. A day 
later he operated on a. young sign- 
painter. Both operations were sut- 
cessful, and were followed by 18 mere 
operations as rapidly as new oto 
sclerotics could be found. 


Meanwhile, the former salesman | 
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was steadily getting worse. Ten days 
after his operation an audiometer test 
showed his hearing to be even poorer 
than before. Then, on the eleventh 
post-operative day, he began to hear 
loud noises dimly. The twelfth day 
showed further excellent gains. By the 
thirteenth day the patient could follow 
a conversation. Shortly after that he 
called the nurse’s attention to spar- 
rows chirping outside the window— 
a sound he had not heard for seven 
years. Within a month he had not 
only discarded his electrical hearing 
aid but had returned to his job as 
salesman. His mental outlook as well 
as his hearing had been rehabilitated. 

At the time that Dr. Lempert re- 
ported on his first 23 operations, 19 
patients had shown good practical 
improvement. Several were able to re- 
enter their professions, Many who 
had previously been unemployable 
obtained jobs for the first time. 

The operation itself is a delicate, 
highly technical procedure which takes 
place within an area that could be 
hidden under a pumpkin seed. The 
biggest problem is ‘drilling «a tiny 
“window” through the ivory-hard 
capsule of the inner ear without dis- 
turbing the fragile structures under- 
neath the bone. Small wonder that 
the work is generally done with the 
aid of a binocular microscope. 

For a few hours after the operation 
there is unsually a loss of hearing, 
rather than a gain. This no longer 
causes alarm to either physician or 
patient for it is caused by a temporary 
inflammation which soon subsides. 
Hearing then improves rapidly to 
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reach its maximum value at the end 
of three weeks. 

Some patients have paid thousands 
of dollars to have their hearing re- 
stored while others have received 
treatment gratis. Surgery of the ear 
has always been expensive—and with 
reason. Not every surgeon can hope 
to have the finesse to work with paper- 
thin bone and filmy membranes which 
are less than one-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness. 

Nevertheless, many competent 
otologists have learned the procedure. 
Dr. Lempert himself has taught more 
than 20 of them and the operation 
has been performed in Canada and 
the United States more than a thou- 
sand times. 


As IT is done today, the original 
Lempert Operation has been some- 
what modified by. practical exper- 
ience. A Chicago otologist, Dr. George 
E, Shambaugh, Jr., found that con- 
stant irrigation with salt water during 
the operation was the surest way to 
remove every speck of the bone dust 
caused by drilling. If even a micro- 
scopic particle of dust remains it can 
act as anucleus for further bone growth 
which will eventually block the open- 
ing. Dr. Lempert recently discovered 
that a shift could be made in the 
location of the “hearing window.” 
The new site has practically elim- 
inated the small percentage of cases 
which formerly failed because the 
bone grew back. 

In most instances, the artificial open- 
ing created in the inner ear remains 
open permanently, and a high per- 
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centage of all cases tested by scien- deafness caused by otosclerosis. Eve 
tific methods after six years show a __ then the operation is of no avail u 
practical and lasting hearing gain. the hearing nerve is still intact 2 
True, an improvement of hearing able to respond to the sound 
from 30 to 35 per cent, as claimed by quencies which are present in sp 
the most ardent proponents of this Any competent ear specialist cami 
operation, can be achieved by mod- determine whether these condition 
ern hearing aids; however, Lempert’s exist. If they do exist the “hearing! 
Operation is only useful in cases of window’ admits a shining ray of hopes 





——— Extravaganza —_——— 


THE DAY AFTER Florenz Ziegfeld met Billie Burke, who later became 
his wife, he bought out an entire florist shop—even the window 
displays—and had it sent to her, Later, so that she might never have 
any trouble reaching him by telephone, he had a golden phone in- 
stalled which was reserved exclusively for her calls. —C. H. Prour 


In GERMANY the greatest photographic enlarger in the world is in 
constant use—it blows up pictures of Der Fuehrer to 40 by 60 feet. 


CROWNING TOUCH to these obsessions of grandeur was an official 
proclamation of King Louis the Fourteenth of France. That modest 
ruler, under delusions of super-divinity, ordered this notice posted 
after receiving complaints that in a certain Paris cemetery there were 
ghosts who bothered people at night: 

“God is commanded to stop 

haunting this graveyard,” 

—Louis 











Lcnc aco, a certain Admiral Russell of the British Navy gave a 
party for some 1600 guests. For the event, he concocted a cosmic 
punch in the basin of the marble fountain in his park. The recipe: 


2800 lemons 23 casks of canary 
1015 limes 1 ton of sugar 
4 hogshead of brandy 5 pounds grated nutmeg 
6 barrels Malaga wine 300 toasted biscuits 
19 casks East India rum 90 gallons of whisky 
1% _ gallons of water 
—Joun Nessitr 
in Passing Parade 
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Sight Plane, Name Same 


F” EACH OF THE 12 planes below which you can completely identify, chalk 
up 15 points, five each for its name, country and type, ie., Mitchell, United 
States, Bomber. There are seven American and five foreign planes. Your 
“spotting acuity” rating is high if you score over 100. Answers on-page 148, 





IUustrations from the Aeronautics Aircraft Spotters’ Handbook. 
By permission of the National Aeronautics Council, Inc., publishers 





>. 


predict trouble ahead. 





better is good and 86 or more is excellent. 
Answers will be found on page 148. 


. Free throw 

. Explosion shot 

Medal play 

. The old one-two 

. Riding off 

. Conversion 

. Half Gaynor 

. Airplane spin 

. Bogey 

10. Hit and run 

11. Double wingback 

12. Love game 

13. Statue of 
Liberty play 

14. Free style 

15, Feather duster 

16. Feint 

17. Jumping the gun 

18. Ace 

19. Beer frame 

20. Herringbone 

21. Hot box 

22. Fair catch 

23. Feathering 

24. A pitchout 

25. Mudder 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39, 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 





F YOURE at all interested in athletics, you have more than a sporting chance 
I of scoring well on this quiz. But if you think a quarterback is a refund, we 


It’s simple enough, especially if you know the answers. You are. asked to 
give the name of the sport with which each word or phrase is associated. Thus, 
if—and we hope not—you think the Statue of Liberty play isa favorite strata- 
gem of yachtsmen, your answer to the first question would be yachting. 

Count two points for each correct answer. A fair score is 68 or more, 74 or 


Personal foul 
An eagle 
Double fault 
Five-gaited 
Half Nelson 
Tacking 

Triple lateral 
Balk 

Breaking the tape 
Selling plater 
Catching a crab 
Spare 

Stepping into the 
water bucket 
Lob 

A leaner 

On the ropes 
Spitter 
Timber-topper 
Spinner play 
Posting 
Snowplow 

Jack knife 


Jump ball 


Blocking back 
Clean-up position 











Ww GIs do not qualify in rifle marksmanship, their buddies jokingly say 
they “bolo-ed;” that is, “if they can’t shoot give them a bolo knife.” 





With 27 or more correct answers on this quiz you rate as an expert; between 
23 and 26 will rate you a sharpshooter; if you answer between 19 and 22 cor- 
rectly, you are a marksman, but below 19 tags you a bolo. All the GI information 
used here has appeared frequently in civilian periodicals, so all’s fair. Fire 


when ready, but first aim... 
Answers on page 148. 


1. “Ready on the right, ready on 
the left, ready on the...” 
(a) Dry run 
(6) Wet run 
(c) Firing line 
(d) Signal 
2. The Alcan Highway leads to: 
(a) China 
(6) Mexico 
(c) Alaska 
(d) South America 
3. Caesar crossed the Rubicon in 49 
B.C. The stream now is called: 
(a) Styx 
(6) Po 
(c) Volturno 
(d) Fiumicio 
4. Which is the larger unit? 
(a) Platoon 
(6) Company 
(c) Battalion 
(d) Regiment 
5. SPARS relieve their male coun- 
terparts in the. . . from shore duty. 
(a) Coast Guard 
(6) Air Force 
(c) Navy 
(d) Marines 
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and call every shot. 


6. Do you know the famed organ- 
ization of ocean fliers? 
(a) Short Snorters 
(6) Crap Shooters 
(c) Tail Spinners 
(d) Sweater Girls 
7. Soldiers call them shutterbugs: 
(a) Jap Zeros 
(6) GI photographers 
(c) Mosquitoes 
(d) Lockheeds 
8. These dark little men from Nepal 
are British Imperial Fighters: 
(a) Gurkhas 
(6) Comanches 
(c) Bulgars 
(d) Utes 
9. A Russian newspaper: 
(a) Comintern 
(6) Vitebsk 
(c) Poltava 
(d) Pravda 
10. Which of these have been the most 
painful to Hitler? 
(a) Boche 
(6) Finns 
(c) Chetniks 
(d) Bulgars 
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11. How long did it take the Allies to 
conquer Sicily? 
(a) 17 days 
(6) 38 days 
(c) 79 days 
(d) 102 days 
12. In firing on the range, one of 
these is the signal for a miss: 
(a) Maggie’s drawers (red flag) 
(6) Blast on a whistle 
(c) Smoke signal 
(d) Hand signal 
13. Tirpitz is (or was?) a: 
(a) German city 
(6) Polish city 
(c) German defense line 
(d) German battleship 
14. When a soldier is going to G-2 
someone or: something, he is 
going to: 
(a) Get tough 
(6) Get a little information 
(c) Lay low 
(d) Eat dirt 
15. What arm of service was estab- 
lished in 1790 by AlexanderHam- 
ilton to enforce customs payments? 
(a) Coast Guard 
(6) Marines 
(c) Navy 
(d) Signal Corps 
16. Seabees are famous as: 
(a) Tough marines — 
(6) Sub-chasers 
(c) PT-pilots 
(d) Navy’s construction battalion 
17. Bottles of gasoline used as hand 
grenades have been dubbed: 
(a) Bread baskets 
(6) Blitz busters 
(c) Boogie-woogies 
(d) Molotov cocktails 
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a 
13. Roughly measuring, how far is 

Wake Island from Pearl Harbor? 
(a) 600 miles 
(6) 2000 miles 
(c) 4000 miles 
(d) 7000 miles 
19. El] Alamein is now famous as the 
place where: 
(a) The Ities didn’t 
(6) Monty stopped Rommel 
(c) Hitler danced in the road 
(d) Il Duce lost Abyssina 
20. “Dirty Gertie” was from: 
(a) Bizerte 
(6) Brooklyn 
(c) Hoboken 
(d) Paris 
. Which of these is a noncom- 
missioned officer? 
(a) Captain 
(6) Corporal 
(c) 2nd Lieutenant 
(d) Ensign 
22. When hoisted on a vessel, what 
does a blue flag with four white 
stars symbolize? 
(a) The admiral is present 
(6) Success has been achieved 
(c) Religious services 
(d) Death aboard 
23. Yanks down under know that to 
call an Aussie a “‘bastard”’ is: 
(a) Very chummy and proper 
(6) Plain suicide 
(c) The worst kind of cuss word 
(d) Calling him a “tea drinker” 
24. Likewise they know that a “‘jack- 
aroo” is equivalent to: 
(a) The American buckaroo 
(6) A sheep ranch tenderfoot 
(c) A sailor 
(d) A free-for-all 


aboard 



















25. Who spoke of the “soft under- 


belly” (meaning Italy)? 
(a) Roosevelt 
(6) Churchill 
(c) Rommel 
(d) Eden 
26. Cruisers are named after: 
(a) Great men of history 
(6) States 
(c) Cities 
(d) Fish 





27. We lost 60 Flying Fortresses over 
Schweinfurt, but the Germans lost 


(a) 2:00 am. 
(6) 2:20 a.m. 
(c) 2:20 p.m. 


28. In the Army system of time, 2200 
is 


(d) 10:00 p.m. 


(a) Bazooka 


(6) Springfield 


(c) Garand 
(d) Enfield 


their . . . factory. be our victory.” 

(a) Synthetic rubber (a) Hitler 

(6) Roller bearing (6) Stalin 

(c) Submarine (c) Ll Duce 

(d) Fighter plane (d) Laval 
Hidden Sentences 





29. All but one is an Army rifle: 


30. Who said it? “‘May 1940 bring a 
decision. Come what may, it will 


ged A CONTINUOUS pencil line from letter to letter, going to the left or right 
or up or down, but never diagonally, so as to run your pencil through 
each square in the proper sequence to make a sentence. It is up to you to decide 


when to turn up, down, right or left. See that you cross out every letter and 


run your pentil through it once and once only. Answers on page 148. 


Start with the letter “A.” This sentence Start with the letter “E.” This sentence 


contains nine words. 
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ERE IS A Quiz in which we give you three clues. You must dream up 


26 missing words, the same number as there are letters in the alphabet, 


. and you may rate yourself “‘excellent” if you get them all from “A” to “Z.” 


Above each missing word is one which rhymes with it; in front of each missing 
word is one which hints at its meaning. There are two of your clues; the third 
is suggested in this introduction. If you don’t see it now, it may come to you 
as you work, but you still can do the quiz on two cylinders, anyway. As an 
extra, we’ve done the first one for you, but nevertheless, you’ll be doing quite 
well if you score 80; an excellent score is 88 or better. Count four for each 
correct answer; you have four points to your credit when you begin. 

You will find the answers on page 148. 


1, lean spare 
mien air 


2. haunt ghost 
vaunt ...... 
ee 


5. wretch sneak 
Miretch .....; 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16, 


17. 


gawk ape 
MER: oases 


faint dim 
SES. ccc ene 


rope catch 
GER. cncae 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


cleat hook 
CORR ia + hice 


did made 
Bee Ringe 


lick switch 
Ree 


said recited 
wed ....0- 


spring spa 
swing ...... 


pelt stone 














Answers... 


(d) 
(e) 


Te “Sight Plane, Name Same”’ 


(a) Spitfire, Great Britain, Fighter 
(6) Stuka, Germany, Dive Bomber 
(c) Flying Fortress, U. S., Bomber 


Lightning, U. S., Fighter 
Marauder, U. S., Bomber 


(f) Wildcat, U. S., Fighter 


a 


(2) A MAN MAY PAY AND STAY 


SPSNAWAYNS 


ASPENS 


(g) Zero, Japan, Fighter 


(h) Thunderbolt, U. S., Fighter 
(t) Mosquito, Gr. Brit., Fighter-Bomber 
(j) Warhawk, U. S., Fighter 
(k) Liberator, U. S., Bomber 
(1) Messerschmitt, Germany, Fighter 


To “Paging the Sports Page’’ 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
ri 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Baseball 
Football 
Rowing 
Baseball 
Racing 
Basketball 
Golf 
Tennis 
Riding 
Wrestling 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
he 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Sailing 
Football 
Baseball 
Track 
Racing 
Rowing 
Bowling 
Baseball 
Tennis 
Horseshoes 


Te “Target Practice” 


. Basketball 11. Football 
Golf 12. Tennis 
Golf 13. Football 
Boxing 14. Swimming 
Polo 15. Baseball 
Football 16. Boxing 
Diving 17. Track 

. Wrestling 18. Tennis 
Golf 19. Bowling 

. Baseball 20. Skiing 
(c) 7. () 

(c) 8. (a) 
(d) 9. (d) 
(d) 10. (c) 
(a) 11. (d) 
. (a) 12. (a) 


13. (d) 
14? (6) 
15. (a) 
16. (d) 
17. (d) 
18. (6) 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


(0) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(a) 
(0) 


To *“Hidden Sentences”’ 


AWAY A DAY 


SAP SP 


To **Case of the Triple Clue”’ 


(The hidden clue: The answers are in alphabetical order; thus the first 
letter of each answer was suggested.) 


boast 7. gnash 
crypt 8. hack 
deign 9. irk 
eke 10. jape 
flay 11. kick 


limn 
match 
nave 
ooze 


pall 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


quail 
rook 
suede 
twitch 
united 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 





Boxing 
Baseball 
Track 
Football 
Riding 
Skiing 
Diving 
Basketball 
Football 
Baseball 


22. 
23. 
24. 
23. 
26. 


(6) ENEMY FLEET FEELS FREE 
TO FLEE 


veer 
weir 
Xeres 
yaw 
zone 











Corenet Game Book Fans: Here’s a new treat for you 
Tune in the “Coronet Quick Quiz” every Saturday night 9:55 to 10:00 
P. M. EWT Coast-to-Coast on the Blue Network. 


Learn how you can win important awards and sharpen your wits by tuning 
in on “Coronet Quick Quiz”—a timely radio quiz for radio listeners—now 
on the Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast every Saturday night 9:55 to 10:00 
P.M. EWT; 8:55 to 9:00 P.M. CWT: and 7:55 to 8:00 P.M. MWT; 


6:55 to 7:00 P.M. P W T. 
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Initiation to Terror 


As told by Bennett Cerr 






LLISON generally minded his own 

business on the train, but it was 
impossible to concentrate on his even- 
ing paper after the young man had 
slumped into the seat beside him. In 
all his years of commuting between 
New York and Stamford, Ellison had 
never seen anybody so obviously de- 


‘moralized and on the verge of col- 


lapse. The fellow’s hands trembled 
violently, his body twitched, he gave 
the air of seeing nothing around him 
and neither knowing nor caring ex- 
actly where he was. He mumbled to 
himself occasionally too, but when 
Ellison pointedly sighed and folded 
up his newspaper, he pulled himself 
together sufficiently to apologize for 
fidgeting and-making a nuisance of 
himself. Ellison did not encourage him 
in any way, and was rather surprised 
to find himself suddenly plunged into 
the middle of the young man’s story. 
He felt he had to tell it to somebody, 
he explained. 

“Nine years ago,” he said, “I was 
elected head of my college fraternity. 
We had a strict rule that only three 
members of every new freshman class 
be admitted to membership. That kept 
our active list to an even dozen. No- 
body ever refused our bids. Every- 
one recognized that we were the 
kingpins of the campus. In what was 
probably a subconscious effort to prove 
to ourselves what superior beings we 
were, our initiations became more 
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and more elaborate and fantastic as 
the years went by. 

‘At initiation time it was my idea 
to take the three neophytes we had 
selected and bundle them out to a 
deserted house about 15 miles 
from the campus. It had been unoc- 
cupied for years, was windowless, sag- 
ging aud ugly, and was said by the 
villagers to be haunted. We picked a 
black, starless night for the initiation, 
and all the way out to the place 
poured tales of horror and the super- 
natural into the ears of our three ap- 
prehensive freshmen. 

“I picked the frailest of the kids to 
go into the house first. He was the 
son of a famous novelist who had won 
the Pulitzer prize the year before, and 
was by way of being a boy prodigy 
himself. His eyes betrayed his fear 
when we shipped him off, but he 
compressed his lips and set out bravely 
enough. The rest of us built a bonfire 
and relaxed around it. 

**I watched him enter the deserted 
house. It was about two hundred 
yards from where we were gathered. 
His instructions were to stay inside 
for a half hour, and then come back 


_ to us. When 45 long minutes went 


by without any sign of him, I experi- 
enced my first uneasiness, and dis- 
patched the second freshman to fetch 
him. Ten minutes more went by. Noth- 
ing happened. There wasn’t a sound 
anywhere. The fire was burning low 
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—we just sat there, quietly watching. 

** ‘These kids are a little too smart 
for their own good,’ I said at last. 
‘Davis, get in there and bring them 
back fast!’ Davis was our prize con- 
quest—a handsome, two-hundred- 
pound boy whose scholastic records 
foreshadowed an almost certain place 
on the next year’s All-American squad. 
He had already been elected president 
of the freshman class. 

“*Pll get ’em,’ he grinned, and 
loped toward the house. 

“And then we just sat there. I 
guess it was only 10 minutes, but it 
seemed like hours. ‘It looks like my 
move, fellows,’ I said finally. ‘We'll 
have to teach these brats that they 
can’t play tricks on their elders this 
way.’ I got up and walked slowly 
over to the deserted house. 

**Thefirst thing that struck me when 
I entered was a musty smell like the 
smell of an attic full of old books and 
newspapers. I yelled for the boys, and 
poked my flashlight into every corner 
but there wasn’t a sign of them. Only 
a faint, steady tap that seemed to 
come from the roof. Filled with dread, 
I climbed the creaking stairway to 
the second floor, and the ladder lead- 
ing to the roof. I stuck my head 
through the open skylight. There was 
Davis, stretched out on his stomach! 
His hair had turned snow white. His 
eyes rolled in his head. He was mad 


as a hatter. In his hand he held a 
hammer covered with blood. He wag? 
rapping weakly with it on the tin: 
parapet, in a senseless rhythm. | 
screamed to him, but he paid no at) 
tention to me. He just went on tape 
ping with that bloody hammer. IF 
somehow or other got back to the | 
fellows waiting for me and we mane | 
aged to carry Davis down from the 
roof. He died in the college hospital 7 
the next morning without uttering a.} 
single syllable. We never found any” 
trace of the other two boys. . . 7 

Ellison fidgeted in his seat, not 
quite certain whether or not he was 
being gulled. The young man cer. | 
tainly was in a desperate condition, | 
A drunkard, perhaps, or dope fiend?) 
All this had happened nine years ago 
according to the young man’s storyj;# 
surely he had not been in such a state) 
all that time! The fellow turned burn# 
ing eyes upon him. 

*“On the anniversary of that night) 
every year,” he explained, “one of 
the nine men who had been on that} 
hazing party has gone stark, raving) 
mad. Each has been found gibbering™ 
nonsense, and tapping the floor witha) 
blood-soaked hammer. Each has diedy 
within 24 hours’ time. ‘ 

“Tomorrow,” he said, in low and) 
precise tones, “is the ninth anniver) 
sary of that night. And I’m the only 
one left... .” q 


Vital Statistics 


A FAR WESTERN newspaper heads its list of births, marriages and 


deaths briefly and to the point: 


“HatTcHep, MATCHED and DisPATCHED.” 
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Straight from the heart is this book-length letter from the American 
Army’s buddy to the folks back home. Here are your boys in their 
first big campaign—animated by the fight, saddened by death, brave, 


tired and hungry for home . . a condensation of the chapter Jn the Aur 











Here Is Your War 


by Ernie Pye 


T WAS GENERALLY agreed among 
I airmen that the bombing runup 
over Bizerte was one of the hottest 
spots in the world. It lasted less than 
a minute, but our airmen had to fly 
straight and steady through an abso- 
lute cloudburst of noise and black 
smoke puffs—little black puffs of 
death everywhere they looked. 

The airdromes were full of stories 
about freakish escapes, but the 
strangest story I heard was that of an 
airplane and its whole crew that dis- 
appeared in mid-air. 

This was a veteran Flying Fortress 
crew. Its members had been heroes 
on many missions over Europe. They 
were leading a flight of three on their 
bombing run over a Tunisian port. 
The two wing planes were flying close 
on either side, the pilots following the 
lead plane, and suddenly it disap- 
peared right before their eyes. 

What happened was a matter of 
conjecture. But it seemed very likely 
that an anti-aircraft shell made a 


direct hit on the plane’s bomb load, 


and that the whole plane blew to 
tiny bits instantly and just vanished. 
Nothing was ever seen except a little 
cloud of black smoke where the plane 
had been. One airman happened to 
be taking a picture at the very 
moment. The film showed two planes 
and a puff of smoke between. 

Fellow fliers of the ill-fated Amer- 
ican crew were pretty blue over the 
accident. But, as they said, when any- 
thing as freakish as that got you, your 
number was just up regardless. And 
they went on with the war as usual. 

It happened that my best flying 
friends were bomber men, but I wish 
somebody would sing a song, and a 
glorious one, for our fighter pilots in 
Africa. They were the forgotten men 
of our aerial war. 

In England, the fighters of the 
RAF got the glory because of the 
great Battle of Britain in 1940. But in 
America our attention had been cen- 
tered on the bombers. The spectacular 


Condensed from the book published at $3.00 by Henry Holi & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y.: 


copyright, 1943, by Henry Holt and Company 














success of the Flying Fortresses when 
they went into action made the public 
bomber-conscious. 

But there had been exaggerations 

in the claims that the Fortresses could 
take care of themselves without fighter 
escort. Any number of bomber pilots 
told me they were deeply grateful for 
the fighter cover they had in Africa, 
and that if they had to go without it 
they would feel like very naked men 
on their way to work. : 
; Although our fighters in North 
Africa had accounted for many more 
German planes than we had lost, still 
our losses were high. I chummed with 
a roomful of five fighter pilots for a 
week. By the seventh night two of 
those five were gone. 

The fighter pilots seemed a little 
different from the bomber men. 
Usually they were younger. Many of 
them were still in school when they 
joined up. Ordinarily they might be 
inclined to be more harum-scarum, 
but their work was so deadly and the 
sobering dark cloud of personal trage- 
dy was over them so constantly that 
it seemed to have humbled them. In 
fact, I think it made them nicer 
people than if they had been cocky. 

They had to get up early. Often I 
went to the room of my special friends 
at 9:30 in the evening and found them 
all asleep. They flew so frequently 
they couldn’t do much drinking. One 
night when one of the fighter pilots 
had been killed right on the home 
field, in an accident, some of the 
boys assuaged their grief with gin. 
“Somehow we feel it more when it 
happens right here than when a fellow 
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just doesn’t come back,” they said. 

When they first arrived, I frequent- 
ly heard pilots say they didn’t hate 
the Germans, but I didn’t hear that 
for long. They lost too many friends, 
too many roommates. Soon it was 
killing that animated them. 

The highest spirits I saw in that 
room were displayed one evening 
after they had come back from a 
strafing mission. That was what they 


liked to do best, but they got little 


of it. It was a great holiday from 
escorting bombers, a job they hated. 
Going out free-lancing to shoot up 
whatever they could see, and going 
in enough force to be pretty sure they 
would be superior to the enemy— 
that was utopia. 

That was what they had done that 
day. And they really had a field day. 
They ran onto a German truck con- 
voy and blew it to pieces. They 
laughed and got excited as they told 
about it. The trucks were all full of 
men, and “they flew out like fire- 
crackers.” Motorcyclists got hit and 
dived 40 feet before they stopped 
skidding. Two Messerschmitt 109s 
made the mistake of coming after 
our planes. They never had a chance. 
After firing a couple of wild bursts 
they went down smoking, and one 
of them seemed to blow up. 

The boys were full of laughter when 
they told about it as they sat there 
on their cots in the dimly-lighted 
room. I couldn’t help having a funny 
feeling about them. They were all so 
young, so genuine, so enthusiastic. 
And they were so casual about every- 
thing—not casual in a hard, knowing 
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way, but they talked about their 
flights and killing afd being killed 
exactly as they would discuss girls or 
their school lessons. 


LIEUTENANT JACK ILFREY was a 
fine person and more or less typical 
of all the boys who flew our deadly 
fighters. He was from Houston, Texas, 
and his father was cashier of the First 
National Bank there. Jack was only 
22. He had gone to Texas A. & M. 
for two years, and then to the Uni 
versity of Houston, working at the 
same time for the Hughes Tool Com- 
pany. He would soon have been in 
the Army two years. 

In Africa, Ilfrey had been through 
the mill. He got caught in a trap one 
day and came home with 268 bullet 
holes in his plane. His armor plate 
stopped at least a dozen that would 
have killed him. 

Jack’s closest shave, however, hap- 
pened one day when he saw a German 
fighter duck into a cloud. Jack figured 
the German would emerge at the far 
end of the cloud, so he scooted along 
below to where he thought the Ger- 
man would pop out, and pop out he 
did—right smack into him, almost. 
They both kicked rudder violently, 
and they missed practically by inches. 
Neither man fired a shot, they were 
so busy getting out of each other’s 
way. Jack said he’ was weak for an 
hour afterward. 

Iifrey, like all the other men, had 
little in the way of entertainment and 
personal pleasure. I walked into his 
room late one affernoon, after he 
had come back from a mission, and 
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found him sitting there at a table, all 
alone,, killing flies with a folded 
newspaper. 

Our pilots really led lonely lives, 
There was nothing on earth for them 
to do but talk to each other. In two 
weeks a guy was talked out and after 
that it was just the same old conversa- 
tion day after day. There were no 
movies, no dances, no parties, no 
women— nothing. They just lay on 
their bunks. “We’re no damn good 
for anything on earth any more 
except flying,” one of them said. 

And yet people said being an ace 
was romantic. 

Flying a fighter plane was not 
comfortable. There was so much to 
do, a man was so cramped, and 
strained so constantly watching for 
the enemy. Also, fighter cockpits were 
not heated. The pilots got terribly 
cold at 25 thousand and 30 thousand 
feet. They didn’t wear electrically- 
heated suits. In fact, they couldn't 
even wear too heavy flying clothes, 
for their bulk would have made it 
impossible to twist around in the 
cockpit. They wore only their ordi- 
nary uniforms with coveralls on top of 
those, plus flying boots and gloves. 
And they couldn’t- even wear really 
heavy flying gloves. 

“Our bodies don’t get so cold, it’s 
our hands and feet,” one of them said. 
“Sometimes they get so cold they’re 
practically numb.” 

“It’s funny,” said another, “but 
we're never cold when we're in a 
fight. We actually get to sweating, 
and when it’s over our underwear is 
all wet in back. Of course that makes 
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us get all the colder afterwards.” 

There was one American Flying 
Fortress crew that was the most 
traveled squadron in existence. The 
guys were such confirmed sightseers 
they all wanted to go into the tourist 
business after the war. 

This squadron actually took form 
in India, in the spring of 1942, from 
crews that already had fought on 
several fronts. For nearly a year then 
it shifted hither and yon like the 
thistle. It was still subject to striking 
out for some weird new place before 
dawn any day. Those men had fought 
in the Philippines, Java, Australia, 
Burma, China, India, Palestine, 
Egypt, Libya, Tripoli and Tunisia. 

In Burma the squadron was based 
only 60 miles from the Japs. In India 
they had lived through the dreadful 
summer heat that killed one man and 
put 15 out of 150 of them in the 
hospital with heat prostration. But 
through it all they kept sightseeing. 
They were authorities on the Holy 
Land. They had seen the pyramids 
of Egypt and the Taj Mahal of India. 
They had been to such places as 
Cyprus, Syria and Lebanon. They 
had lived in luxury in India, with 
half a dozen servants apiece, and 
they had lived on the ground under 
tents in the midst of suffocating 
sand storms. 

Of all the places they had been, 
they liked Palestine best. They said it 
was just like California—fresh and 
green and strictly up-to-date. They 
said the most modern hotels in the 
world were there. 

This seasoned outfit found the 
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going not too tough over Tunisia. 
They said, ““My God, this is the first 
time in our whole year’s action we’ve 
ever had fighter escorts. Fighters are 
a luxury to us.” , 

For an international touch, they 
had a pet monkey. Sergeant Pittard 
of Athens, Georgia, got her in India, 
and she had flown all the way with 
them. She had three hundred flying 
hours to her credit. 

She just wandered around the 
plane during flights, making herself 
at home. When they got high where 
it was cold, the monkey burrowed 
herself between two parachute 
cushions to keep warm. If somebody 
came along and lifted one cushion, 
the monkey frowned and squealed 
and motioned for them to put the 
cushion back and go away. 

That monkey was smart. She could 
tell Americans from Englishmen, 
Arabs, French or Indians. She didn’t 
like anybody but Americans. I made 
it plain that she had better not start 
liking me. I knew about monkeys, and 
I detested them. Even heroic ones. 

In the summer of °42 I met a 
bunch of American fighter pilots 
training in Ireland. They were the 
first fliers to arrive in Ireland, and 
their comment on the Irish weather 
was: “When you can see the hills, 
it’s going to rain; when you can’t see 
the hills, it’s raining.” 

Well, I ran smack into that same 
bunch down here in Africa. For five 
weeks they had lived and fought in a 
special kind of hell on the Tunisian 
front. Their field was bombed on an 
average of every two hours. The pilots 
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took to the air at a moment’s notice, 
several times a day. They averaged 
between four and five hours in the 
air daily, and practically all of it was 
fighting time. 

They started with 21 planes and 22 
pilots. They lost six planes and three 
pilots. But on their scoreboard they 
were credited with 11 victories, two 
probables and 14 damaged. 

They had enough thriller-diller ex- 
perience to fill a book. Lieutenant 
Ed Boughton of New York had a 
typical one. His plane was shot all 
to pieces, and the glass canopy that 
shut him into the seat was damaged 
so that he couldn’t get it open. Con- 
sequently he couldn’t jump, and 
simply had to land the plane or die. 
Miraculously, he got it back to the 
field and crash-landed it. The plane 
was nothing but junk—Lieutenant 
Boughton wasn’t hurt. When they 
finally got him out, they discovered 
that the jammed canopy had ‘saved 
his life. His parachute was shot half 
away, and if he’d jumped he would 
have fallen like a plummet. 


IT WAS A LONG jump from teaching 
school in Indiana to leaping out of 
an airplane 11 thousand feet over 
some African mountains, but Tom 
Thayer made it. He hoped his next 
jump would be right back to an Indi- 
ana farm, and there he would stay. 

Tom Thayer was 27, weighed two 
hundred pounds, taught school for 
five years at Clifford, Indiana, and 
was the navigator of a Flying For- 
tress when I met him. They say he was 
the best navigator in his squadron. 
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One day a bunch of Fortresses 
started a bombing trip to Bizerte 
Over the mountains they ran into 
stormy, freezing weather. The ship 
Tom was navigating iced up and 
went out of control. Over the inter. 
communication phone, the captain 
gave the order for the crew to put 
their parachutes on and get ready to 
bail out. A minute later he gave the 
order to jump. 

Lieutenant Thayer was first 6n 
the list. He opened the escape hatch 
and out he went. 

Now, in the next few seconds some 
things happened. The other men 
didn’t jump immediately because 
they couldn’t get the ball turret 
gunner out of his turret. While they 
were pulling and tugging at him, the 
captain got some control over the 
plane. Then he ordered the bombs 
salvoed—which means dropped #0 
they won’t explode—and that gave 
him still more control. Then he 
countermanded the order to jump. 
But poor Tom was already halfway 
to earth. The plane returned safely 
to base in less than an hour. It took 
Tom four days. 

The mountains where he landed 
were very rocky. His head struck as 
he came down, and he bled a good 
deal. He was conscious, but couldn’t 
get up for about five minutes. 

He says the mountains were full of 
Arabs, working in the fields, and 
finally he walked a short way and 
spoke to one of them. They tried to | 
talk, but not knowing each other's | 
language they didn’t get far. So the | 
Arab took him to a village and they | 
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went to a stone house, apparently 
the home of the village chief. The 
whole village clustered around to 
stare at him. 

Next morning they got six donkeys, 
put Tom on one and started out. The 
donkeys over here are very small, and 
Tom is very big. When they would 
ride along the edge of a chasm, on a 
little shelf just wide enough for a 
donkey, Tom could feel his long legs 
itching for the ground. 

He finally got home. He tried to 
pay the Arabs, but they wouldn’t take 
anything. However, the photographs 
in his wallet fascinated them, and 
they indicated their desire for some, 
so Miss Mary Scott of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, will be interested to know 
that her photograph now reposes, for 

*all I know, next to some Arab’s heart. 
Everything around a fighter- 


‘ bomber airdrome was important, but 


there was nothing more important 
than the repair section. It was vastly 
different from airplane shops or 
garages back home, where nothing 
more than a little inconvenience re- 
sulted from the long layup of a plane 
or car. Here in Africa there were just 
80 many planes. With us and Ger- 
Many tecter-tottering for air supe- 
riority over Africa, every single one 
Was as precious as if it had been made 
of gold. Every plane out of action 
was the same as a plane destroyed. 

It was the job of the repair section 
to take the shot-up planes and get 
them back into the air a little faster 
than was humanly possible. And that 
was what they were doing. 

At one of our desert airdromes the 





repair section was in charge of Major 
Charles E. Goverley, of Palo Alto, 
California. His nickname was “Erk,” 
and he had been one of my fellow 
travelers from England. 

The repair section operated under 
a theory that seemed outlandish after 
coming from the peacetime business 
world. Its motto was to give away 
everything it could. Instead of hoard- 
ing their supplies and yelling that 
they were snowed under with work, 
they went around the field accepting 
every job imaginable, fulfilling every 
pilot’s request, donating from their 
~precious small stock of spare parts to 
any line mechanic who asked for 
something. For only by doing it that 
way would planes get back into the 
air a few hours sooner. 

After a little to-do with the enemy, 
14 of our planes had been found to 
be damaged. Some needed only skin 
patches; others had washtub holes 
through the wings and were almost 
rebuilding jobs. Major Coverley and 
the squadron engineers surveyed the 
situation all morning,* driving in a 
jeep from one plane to another. I 
rode with them, and when noon came 
and not a plane had been moved over 
to the repair area, I thought to myself 
that it was a mighty slow way to win 
a war. But I soon changed my mind. 

It took that long to estimate all the 
damage, plan out the program, dis- 
tribute the men and machines over 
the huge field, and get things rolling. 
But once rolling— 

Two days later I checked on their 
progress. Five of those wrecked planes 
had been ready for missions that first 
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evening. Three more were delivered 
the following day. On the third day 
four more were just about finished. 
That made 12. The other two had 
been turned into salvage. 

Under peacetime conditions at 
home, it would have taken perhaps 
two months even in the finest shops 
to get all those planes back into the 
air. But there they were fighting again 
within three days. 

All plane work was done right out- 
doors. The only shops were tents 
where small machine work was done. 
The tents were three-sided, the fourth 
side being open. The floor was sand. 
When the wind blew the men had to 
wear goggles. Beside every tent, al- 
most within one-jump distance, was 
a deep slit trench to dive into when 
the enemy bombers came. Theirs was 
real war work, and no one could say 
they were much safer than the airmen 
themselves, for they were subject to 
frequent bombing. 

They said their main hope was that 
no experts from the factories back 
home showed up to look things over. 
The experts would have told them a 
broken wing couldn’t be fixed this 
way, a shattered landing gear couldn’t 
be fixed that way. But these birds 
knew damned well it could be, for 
they were doing it. 


IT WAS LATE afternoon at our desert 
airdrome. The sun was lazy, the air 
was warm, and a faint haze of pro- 
peller dust hung over the field. It was 
time for the planes to start coming 
back from their missions, and one 
by one they did come—big Flying 
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Fortresses and fiery little Lightnings, 

Finally they were all in—all, that 
is, except one. Operations reported a 
Fortress missing. Returning pilots 
said it had lagged behind and lost 
altitude just after leaving the target, 
The last report said the Fortress 
couldn’t stay in the air more than 
five minutes. Hours had passed since 
then. So it was gone. 

Ten men were in that plane. The 
day’s accomplishments had been 
great, but the thought of 10 lost 
friends cast a pall over us. We had 
already seen death that afternoon. 
One of the returning Fortresses had 
released a red flare over the field, and 
I had stood with others beneath the 
great plane as they handed its dead 
pilot, head downward, through the 
escape hatch onto a stretcher. 

After the last report, half a dozen* 
of us went to the high control tower. 
We went there every evening, for two 
things—to watch the sunset, and to 
get word on the progress of the Ger- 
man bombers that frequently came - 
just after dusk to blast our airdrome. 

As we stood on the tower, the day 
began folding itself up. Fighter planes, 
which had patrolled the field all day, 
were coming in. All the soldiers in the 
tent camps had finished supper. That 
noiseless peace that sometimes comes 
just before dusk hung over the air- 
drome. Men talked in low tones about 
the dead pilot and the lost Fortress. 
We thought we would wait a few 
minutes more to see if the Germans 
were coming over. 

And then an electric thing hap- 
pened. Far off in the dusk a red flare 
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shot into the sky. It made an arc 
against the dark background of the 


‘ mountains and fell to the earth. It 


couldn’t be anything else. The 10 
dead men were coming home! 

“Where’s the flare gun? Gimme a 
green flare!” yelled an officer. 

He ran to the edge of the tower, 
shouted, “Look out below!” and fired 
a green rocket into the air. Then we 
saw the plane—just a tiny black speck. 
It seemed almost on the ground, it 
was so low, and in the first glance we 
could sense that it was barely moving, 
barely staying in the air. Crippled 
and alone, two hours behind all the 
rest, it was dragging itself home. 

I was a layman, and no longer of 
the fraternity that flies, but I could 
feel. And at that moment I felt some- 
thing close to human love for that 
faithful, battered machine, that far 
dark speck struggling toward us with 
such pathetic Slowness. 

It reached the far end of the air- 
drome, still holding its little altitude. 
It skimmed over the tops of parked 
planes, and kept on, actually reach- 
ing out—it seemed to us—for the run- 
way. A few hundred yards more now. 
Could it? Would it? Was it possible? 

They cleared the last plane, they 
were over the runway. They settled 
slowly. The wheels touched softly. 
And as the plane rolled down the run- 
way the thousands of men around that 
vast field suddenly realized that they 
were weak and that they could hear 
their hearts pounding. 

Our 10 dead men were miraculously 
back from the grave. 

And what a story they had to tell! 
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The Thunderbird—for that was the 
name of their Fortress—was first hit 
just as it dropped its bomb load over 
the Tripoli airdrome. One engine went 
out. Then a few moments later the 
other engine on the same side went. 
When both engines went out on the 
same side it was usually fatal. 

The Thunderbird was forced to 
drop below the other Fortresses. And 
the moment a Fortress dropped down 
or lagged behind, German fighters 
were on it like vultures. Our Light- 
ning fighters stuck by the Thunderbird 
and fought as long as they could, but 
finally they had to leave or they 
wouldn’t have had enough fuel to 
make it home. 

The last fighter left the crippled 
Fortress about 40 miles from Tripoli. 
Fortunately, the swarm of German 
fighters started home at the same 
time, for their gas was low too. 

The Thunderbird flew on another 
20 miles. Then a single German 
fighter appeared, and dived at them. 
Its guns did great damage to the 
already crippled plane, but simply 
couldn’t knock it out of the air. 

Finally the fighter ran out of am- 
munition, and left. Our boys were 
alone with their grave troubles. Two 
engines were gone, most of the guns 
were out of commission, and they 
were still more than four hundred 
miles from home. The radio was out, 
They were losing altitude, five hun- 
dred feet a minute—and then they 
were down to two thousand. 

The pilot called up his crew and 
held a consultation. Did they want to 
jump? They all said they would ride 
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the plane as long as it was in the air. 

By then they were down to nine 
liundred feet, and a solid wall of 
mountains ahead barred the way 
homeward. They flew along parallel 
to those mountains for a long time, 
but they were then miraculously gain- 
ing some altitude. Finally they got 
the thing to 15 hundred feet. 

The lowest pass was 16 hundred 
feet, but they came across at 15 hun- 
dred. Explain that if you can! May- 
be it was as the pilot said: ““We didn’t 
come over the mountains, we came 
through them.” 

The co-pilot said, “I was blowing 
on the windshield trying to push her 
along. Once I almost wanted to reach 
a foot down and sort of walk us 
along over the pass.” 

And the navigator said, “If I had 
been on the wingtip, I could have 
touched the ground with my hand 
when we went through the pass.” 

At last they were only 40 miles 
from home, but those 40 miles passed 
as though they were driving a horse 
and buggy. Dusk, coming down on 
the sandy haze, made the vast flat 
desert an indefinite thing. But they 
knew when they were near home. 
Then they shot their red flare and 
waited for the green flare from our 
control tower. A minute later it came 
—the most beautiful sight that crew 
had ever seen. 

Deep dusk enveloped the field. 
Five more minutes: and they never 
would have found it. The weary, 
crippled Fortress had flown for the 
incredible time of four and one-half 
hours on one pair of motors. Any 
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pilot will tell you it’s impossible 

Perhaps the real climax was that 
during tke agonizing homeward craw) 
that one crippled plane shot do n 
the fantastic total of six German fight? 

ers. The score was officially confirmed, 

The skipper of the prize crew wage 
23-year-old Lieutenant John Cronk. 
hite, of St. Petersburg, Florida. They; 
called him Cronk. He was short, with? 
a faint blond moustache and a very! 
wide mouth, from which the word 
came in a slow drawl. His shoulders) 
were broad, his arms husky. Usually 
he didn’t wear a tie. He said he wasn’t 4 
married because there wasn’t anys 
body who would have him. a 

When the Fortress finally reached: 
home, Cronkhitedecided togothre | 
the co-pilot’s window onto the wings: 
As he stepped onto the wing his feet 
hit some oil and flew out from und 
him, and he went plummeting off the” 
high wing onto the hard ground. The 
doctors thought he had been wound 
ed, and picked him up and put him 
into an ambulance. 

Cronkhite didn’t want to be picked 
up. “I wouldn’t have given a damn 
if I had broken a leg when I fell off 
the wing. I was so glad to be on the 
ground again. I just felt like “ 
there forever.” 

I spent the evening with Cro 
and his co-pilot and navigator after) 
their return from the dead. When he 
walked into the room Cronk pi 
up something from the bed. 

“Hell, I can’t be dead,” he ssid 
“Here are my dog tags. I forgot 
take them with me. I can’t be de 
for they wouldn’t know who I 
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Such Interesting People 


HE CITY EDITOR of the Des Moines — and Leader doesn’t seem much different 
: Register and Leader must have been from that on any other newspaper. I 
too tired for argument when I came learned a lot of interesting things, but 
in to see him. There could have been it was from Parker Lowell, a re- 
no other reason for his hiring me. porter whose experience was little 

*‘What makes you think you could — broader than my own, that I got my 
be a reporter?” he asked. ““Were you most valuable instruction. He taught 
editor-in-chief of your college daily?”” me by demonstration how to write a 

I told him the truth. “Our college feature story and, what was even 
didn’t have any daily.” more important, that a fake is good 

He was pleased and said so. ““That’s only if you can protect it. 

a break. Everybody who’s been in That summer, like all Des Moines 





here in the past two months has been summers, was a hot one. The town | 
editor-in-chief of his college daily. was full of dogs which, displeased 
You'll probably be a rotten reporter, with the weather, began to go about 
but Pll put you on. Next Saturday _ biting people. The overworked dog- 
you'll get 18 dollars for the week or catcher was loud in his complaint. 
you'll be fired.” To meet this emergency the city 

This meeting doesn’t seem to have commissioners decided to make every 
followed any of the rules of the text- citizen his own dog-catcher. It was 
books on journalism. Probably no- announced that a dime a head would 
body ever got a job just that way _ be paid for dogs escorted to the police 
before or will again. And yet there station and, despite the modesty of 
are numerous incidents to illustrate the bounty, the plan worked. Half 
that anything can happen in the the cells in the police station were 
newspaper business and usually does. speedily filled with dogs. 

In retrospect, life on the Register At this period there was little or 
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: by Robert J. Casey 


no crime in Des Moines, but one 
character kept the cops trom stag- 
nating. He was entered regularly as 
“Freddy, the Village Drunk.” 
Freddy took one of his periodic 
rides in the patrol wagon during the 
dog mobilization. On Monday he was 
arraigned, fined and released as usual, 
and the story of his sojourn might 
have seemed of no importance to 
any artist less gifted than Mr. Lowell. 
“There’s a fine human interest bit 
in this,” he observed. “On account 
of the public hysteria about dogs.” 
“There aren’t any dogs in the life 
of Freddy,” was the response. 
*] shall put dogs into his life,” 
explained Mr. Lowell. So he sat down 
and typed a story that went like this: 


For three days, without food or 
water, Hector, a long-haired, mis- 
shapen pooch owned by “Freddy, the 
Village Drunk,” sat on the steps of 
the city police station waiting for the 
release of his master. Hector was ob- 
viously in a weakened condition 
when Freddy was released with a 
warning by Judge Whosis today. 
Freddy did not notice the little dog 
until Captain George Jackson di- 
rected his attention. 

“Isn’t that your dog?” inquired 
the captain. 

“So it is,” said Freddy. “You take 
him and give me my dime. I need 
it to buy a drink.” 


Mr. Lowell brought this master- 
Piece to the office and, with a self- 
conscious smile, laid it before the city 
editor, Mr. Bob Wright. Mr. Wright’s 
immediate explosion was something 
that is still a legend. ; 

“Pll not print such a story!” he 
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roared. “What is the world coming to 
when they let a buzzard like this live? 
You go get me that dog, do you hear? 
Here’s a dime. You get me that dog!” 

So the discomfited Mr. Lowell 
went out to pass a hot afternoon in a 
town virtually denuded of dogs trying 
to find a “long-haired, misshapen 
pooch” at an outside price of 10 
cents. That he eventually found one 
and saved his job is proof of his native 
resourcefulness and also ‘of the fact 
that he had five dollars of his own 
money to add to Bob Wright’s dime. 

It may be a matter of passing in- 
terest that the editorial departments 
of Des Moines howled, as loudly and 
continuously as other editorial de- 
partments elsewhere, for more space 
in which to print the essays of the local 
staff. There seemed to be no answer 
so far as we were concerned. Yet, over 
in the shop of the Des Moines Capital, 
the boys made some beginning toward 
a solution. 

Every Sunday the Capital carried a 
full page of religious notes outlining 
the Sabbath services for every church 
in town. This department was the pet 
of Colonel Lafe Young, the publisher, 
who made it the personal responsi- 
bility of John Ball, the managing 
editor. Mr. Ball, in turn, transferred 
the editing and make-up of the page 
to a competent secretary, and every- 
body was satisfied. 

Then, one Friday—make-up day for 
the church directory—the secretary 
was sick. An office boy with a long 
record of intelligent service took over 
the job. Mr. Ball saw nothing of the 
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page until Sunday morning. The 
presses had stopped and the edition 
was on the street, when he chanced to 
glance at the church directory. 

It looked just about as usual. But 
there was a difference. 

“First Baptist Church,” he read. 
“Rev. J. M. Pollard is in fine form 
today and will preach a snappy ser- 
mon on Hell.” 

“Christian Church. Rev. George J. 
Hadley wilt lead the choir in singing 
Everybody's Doin’ It. Irene McDowell, 
soloist, will yodel, assisted by the 
eight bounding Bensons. Come and 
bring your lunch.” 

The page was all like that. Every 
paragraph had been tinged by the 
office boy’s imagination. And there 
was nothing anybody could do about 
it—nothing but sit down and wait for 
the lightning to strike. 

But there wasn’t any lightning. The 
office boy stayed home for a couple 
of weeks. But that seemed to be the 
only result. No irate church-goer 
raised his voice. No outraged pastor 
demanded retraction. It appeared 
that the page was one of those things 
that everybody thinks is read by 
everybody else. 

On Thursday Mr. Ball laid his re- 
port before Colonel Young who hadn’t 
known that anything was amiss. The 
directory page was missing from the 
next Sunday edition for the first 
time in decades, and the city editor 
got seven more columns of space. 


IN THOSE DAYS newspapermen 
were a migratory lot. With a yearning 
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for green fields, I had been in corre. 
spondence with one Harry Warner, 
managing editor of the Houston (Tex- 
as) Post. As the summer faded he must 
have begun to believe my direct-by- 
mail advertising, for he telegraphed 
the offer of a job. 

Harry Warner turned out to be a 
shrewd operator, but he had one blind 
spot. He thought I ought to be a good 
copyreader. A copyreader, as every- 
body who goes to the movies knows, is 
a man in an eyeshade who edits the 
gems of thought turned out by re- 
porters and writes the headlines. The 
Post already had one very good copy- 
reader whose heads had made him 
famous all over Texas. At intervals 
this lad had informed the palpitant 
public of Houston: 

SINKING SHIP SENDS OUT 
8. R. O. CALL FOR HELP 

And again, when a picturesque con 

man departed this life, he wrote: 
WEEPING TOMMY DEAD. MADE 

FORTUNE WITH LACTEAL GLANDS 

The “state” copy, sent to the Post 
by mail from distant cow towns in 
Texas, was written in a confusion of 
tongues, generally illegible and com- 
pletely puzzling before or after edit- 
ing. One evening I rewrote a bit of 
state news in which our correspondent 
had described a “large and destitoox 
family.” I said somewhere in the head 
that it was a “poor” family. There 
was a prompt howl from the folks who 
had received the publicity and an im- 
mediate inquiry by Mr. Warner. 

“What makes you think this fine, 
upstanding West Texas family is im- 
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by Robert J. Casey 


: poverished?” he wanted to know. 


“The correspondent said they were 
large and destitute,” I replied. 

“He didn’t say any such thing,” 
said Mr. Warner. “‘He said they were 
Jange- and destitoox, whatever that 
means. Lesson Number One in your 
job is: Never guess what a grapevine 
correspondent is thinking about when 
he writes words like destitoox.” 

The incident seemed a little silly at 
the time but that was because no cub 
could be expected to know much 
about the Texas libel laws. Warner 
knew about them. Libel suits were 
expensive to defend in those days and 
almost impossible to settle. 

All of the big dailies today keep a 
stable of lawyers the year round to 
explain why the wrong people get 
mentioned in scandals and why the 
wrong pictures get involved with 
mixed-up cut lines. Some of these ex- 
perts earn their fees as, for instance, 
in the case of the Fort Smith (Arkan- 
§as) newspaper that went to press 
hurriedly on the day that the mayor’s 
wife died and the old ice house 
burned. The lady’s portrait was two 
columns wide on the first page and 
Over it was a startling tribute: “Old 
Eyesore Gone At Last.” 

The bugbear of the libel situation 
was no longer much of a worry on the 
day when the staff photographer re- 
signed. The managing editor came 
stalking into the city room. “‘You’re 
the new photographer,” he said and 
he handed me the camera. 

It was an old Hall Mirror reflex 
with a Cooke lens, so shallow that 
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when you got a man’s nose into focus 
his ears were out. It made for all sorts 
of novel pictures. 

I don’t remember much about my 
career as a photographer except for 
one unforgettable occasion when I 
photographed the new president of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

This gentleman, Scott, I think was 
his name, was affable but hurried, and 
I got only one snap of him. When I 
developed the plate, I discovered that 
the camera had performed with its 
customary efficiency. The top of Mr, 
Scott’s head had been lopped off 
neatly just below his hat brim. 

I tried to find Mr. Scott but he 
had gone far afield. And from the 
front office came the roar of Harry 
Warner demanding the portrait for 
the first edition. I made a somewhat 
fuzzy enlargement and took it in to 
Bert Blessington, the cartoonist, and 
explained my predicament. 

“Daub up the background and 
paint a hat on him,” I said. 

So Bert hauled out some gray and 
brown water color and went to work. 

I knew there was something wrong 
with it as I made a copy and handed 
it to the engravers. But it wasn’t until 
the next day that I knew the answer. 
I was standing in Warner’s office 
when_the telephone rang. 

“Listen,” came the puzzled voice 
of the new president of the Southern 
Pacific, “I wish you’d tell me some- 
thing. I came here with a straw hat 
and I’ve still got a straw hat.” 

“Yes,” observed Mr. Warner. 

“Well then,” went on Mr. Scott, 
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“where the hell did I get that derby 
I’m wearing in your newspaper?” 

“I haven’t an earthly idea,” said 
Mr. Warner. “The camera, of course, 
can’t lie.” 


It is difficult to explain why one 
should have wished to leave such a 
shop. There was always something 
going on. The people were the right 
sort. The winters, after one got used 
to them, weren’t bad. However, one 
spring day I decided to head north, 


My NEXT stop was at the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

Nowadays, if one mentions the 
name of the Jnter-Ocean where any of 
the brethren are gathered together, 
there is sure to be some observation 
that its staff was the last great assem- 
blage of newspaper rumpots. That, 
of course, is libel. It is true, however, 
that there were many rumpots on the 
uncertain pay roll. It was mere rou- 
tine for the head of the copy desk to 
go down every evening to “The 
Sewer,” a charming basement saloon 
next door, and sort out the copy- 
readers able to stand on their feet. 

City editor of the Inter-Ocean was 
Jim Crown who had brought to the 
business great executive gifts and an 
impressive bellow. He had a genius 
for handling such raw material as the 
pay roll and ““The Sewer” provided. 

Outstanding among his weird crew 
was one Si Clare. Mr. Clare had 
ingenuity and a nice approach and, 
moreover, he could write. The only 
trouble was that he would get drunk 
and whenever he got drunk he would 
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goto Dubuque. Neither Mr. Clare nor 
anyone else was ever able to explain 
his yearning for Dubuque. 

‘One evening he returned, sober and 
chastened in spirit, to hear what Mr, 
Crown might have to say about his 
most recent hegira. Mr. Crown, in his 
best voice, said plenty. 

“Pm sick and tired of it,” he 
roared. ““You’re no good to me in 
Dubuque and I’m giving you just one 
more chance. Go out and keep the 
death watch on Wayman. Don’t come 
back until I tell you and if you get 
drunk, don’t eome back at all.” 

Charles Wayman, who had been 
state’s attorney, was dying in his 
home far out on the South Side. In 
the composing room of the Jnter-Ocean, 
a dummy front page announcing his 
end and recounting his various works 
was in the form ready for the stereo- 
typers. Si’s job—to give the word that 
would release the dummy—was an 
office boy’s job but as discipline for a 
reporter just returned from Dubuque, 
it had its points. 

Si Clare arrived to find a quorum 
of reporters and photographers shoot- 
ing craps under the front porch. They 
offered him a drink of bourbon, but 
Mr. Clare wasn’t having any. He 
went up the steps and rang the bell. 

A detective replied. “‘Are you going 
to be here all night?” asked Mr. Clare, 

“I guess so,” said the detective. 

“All right,” said Si. “Do me a 
favor. When Wayman dies, just 
pull down the front parlor shade and 
raise it twice to give me a signal.” 


The detective agreed. Si turpied 
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away to establish a base of communi- 
cation. It was a bad job. There was a 
telephone in the house across the 
street but an Examiner reporter stood 
at it keeping the line open. 

Things looked better on the corner. 
Set back in a wooded lot but still with- 
in view of the Wayman parlor win- 
dow was a large house with no signs 
of life alfout it..Back of the house was 
a garage, and into the garage led a 
telephone line. 

The simple trick of burglary in- 
volved in opening the window was 
nothing to bother a person of Mr. 
Clare’s talents. In less than three 
minutes the lower sash went up and 
Si hoisted a leg over the sill., He was 
well inside when a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. He turned about to con- 


* front a policeman in uniform. 


“This,” said the policeman, “‘is 
breaking and entering or I ain’t John 
Spiegelbuehler. You come with me.” 

Mr. Clare protested vigorously. He 
explained everything. The policeman 
Was not impressed. 

“Listen,” pleaded Mr. Clare. “This 
is a big opportunity for you. You 
know you can pound a beat for years 
and the captain will never hear about 
you. I'll get your name in the story— 
“ight there on the front page. Every- 
body will see it. Your captain will 
have to take some notice of you.” 

Policeman Spiegelbuchler con,id- 
ered, but at length he agreed. Just 
then the curtain went down and up 
twice in’ the living room window of 
Mr. Wayman’s house. Si rushed to 
the telephone and called his office. 
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He hadn’t much to do except 
say: “Wayman just died.” Jim Crown 
took the call, and Clare could hear 
him yell, “Let ’er go!” 

As Mr. Clare put the receiver back 
on the hook, he looked up into the 
face of an angry policeman. 

“Listen,” urged the policeman. “I 
heard every word you said. And you 
didn’t say nothing about me.” 

“*My error,” said Mr. Clare hastily. 
Once more he called Mr. Crown. 
“Sorry, Jim,” he said. “But there’s 
something I forgot to mention. I’ve 
got an add to the Wayman story: 

“While the great man was dying, 
Officer John Spiegelbuehler—S for 
Samuel, P for Patrick, I for Isaac—” 
and he finished the remaining letters 
—‘Spiegelbuehler. You got that? All 
right. While the great man was dying, 
Officer John Spiegelbuehler was walk- 
ing his beat.” 

Tenuous but sharp came the an- 
guished cry of the city editor as he 
turned away from the telephone. 

““Get back that form,” roared Mr. 
Crown. “Si Clare’s drunk again.” 
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Wuen Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst decided to come to Chicago, 
he brought many things, among them 
the three-platoon system of managing 
editors. The managing editors of 
the Herald and Examiner did not func- 
tion on any sliding scale of authority. 
They were of equal rank and each 
had his own ideas and his own staff. 

In spite of this odd procedure, one 
managing editor did contrive to get 
head and shoulders over his compe- 
tition and run the paper just about as 
he pleased. One refers, of course, to 
Walter Howey. 

One day after Mr. Howey had 
taken over, a cyclone hit Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, and spread ruin’ across 
the south end of the state. The Ex- 
aminer promptly organized a relief 
train. And the cyclone sufferers got 
speedy and efficient service. 

Mr. Howey was highly gratified by 
the whole business. He allowed the 
editorial writers to skate close to the 
edge of modesty in bragging about it. 
But it must have irked his sensitive 
soul to discover that no other news- 
paper in town paid any attention to 
the Examiner's enterprise or vicarious 
generosity. It must have irked him, 
else he would not have taken steps to 
gain the plaudits of the opposition, 
and he certainly took steps. 

First he sat down and contrived an 
editorial warmly praising the Herald 
and Examiner for its civic consciousness, 
its initiative, its broad, its almost god- 
like humanitarianism. Having written 
the editorial, he penciled some marks 
on it that might have had no signifi- 
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cance to an Examiner printer. After 
which he called for a smart office boy 
whom he instructed in what might 
have been mistaken for a primitive 
quadrille. His concluding direction 
was, “You hand him this copy and 
say, ‘Must. Colonel McCormick.’ ” 

Half an hour later he delivered his 
office boy in front of a door on the 
lower level of Wackef Drive. 

The Tribune had run off about half 
its circulation before somebody dis- 
covered Mr. Howey’s essay at the 
head of the editorial column. It was 
then too late to do anything about it 
except remake the editorial page and 
cultivate a deep silence. 

The Evening American, companion 
paper to the Examiner, was no place 
for anyone with sensitive ears. The 
tempo was keyed two notches above — 
hysteria. All the typewriters were clat- 
tering all the time. All of the tele 
phones rang incessantly. In short, the 
American, save for its lack of artillery, 
was reminiscent of the Argonne. 

That fantastic shop attracted and 
fostered a lot of good help. Harry 
Reutlinger, whom I remember as a 
cub with a cherubic countenance, 
came into the company of the great 
and stayed on to become a highly suc- 
cessful city editor. 

In recent years he upset his com- 
petitors by turning Douglas Corrigan, 
a good but not-too-colorful flier, into 
the most amazing figure since Icarus. 

Mr. Reutlinger came to his desk 
on the morning of July 29, 1938, and 
saw a brief note saying that a plane, 
believed to be Corrigan’s, had been 
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sighted off Ireland. Languidly he 
picked up the telephone and put in 
calls for the three principal airports 
in Northern Ireland and Eire. 

In less than half an hour he was 
chatting with Corrigan. When Reut- 
linger asked him how come he’d 
turned up in Dublin when he’d said 
he was going to Los Angeles, Corrigan 
hesitated and the young city editor 
picked him out of the ranks of worka- 
day transatlantic fliers with a question: 

“Fly the wrong way?” 

Corrigan laughed and said, “Yes.” 

“Fair enough,” Reutlinger advised 
him. “Stick to that. It’s the best story 
you can get.” 

And he turned around to a type- 
writer to make a national figure out 
of “Wrong-Way. Corrigan.” 


From the American I went to the 
Chicago Daily News, probably the 
strangest newspaper in the world. 

Victor Lawson, who began this 
amazing experiment with a penny 
newspaper, was getting on in years 
when I came to work for him. To the 
younger members of the staff he was 
just somebody who moved in and out 
of the building occasionally and had 
an “Office Hour from 12 to One.” 

Whisky, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was not even a subject for conver- 
sation inside the building. Even today 
the News accepts no liquor advertis- 
ing. Which makes one appreciate the 
fast footwork of Lionel Moise who 
came up in the elevator with Victor 
Lawson himself one afternoon, stepped 
out of the car and dropped a package 
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of rare old bootleg Scotch almost on 
the founder’s toes. 

Mr. Lawson looked at him like 
Zeus preparing to let loose a bolt but 
Lionel never turned a hair. He 
stepped up to the information desk 
and asked to speak to the city editor. 
Mr. Lawson retired to his office. Mr. 
Moise went on to his desk. 

That such maneuvering with the 
information clerk was possible is an- 
other peculiarity of the Daily News of 
that day. We always had an informa- 
tion clerk, principally to keep cranks 
from wandering into the local room. 
But we never had one that functioned. 
One of them stopped me every morn- 
ing for two weeks asking me my busi- 
ness. I would always ask to see myself. 
He’d go to get me and I'd follow him. 

The most spectacular of the charac- 
ters who helped make the Daily News 
local room what it was in those excit- 
ing days was undoubtedly Mr. Lyman 
Moose. Mr. Moose was one of the 
kindliest souls ve ever had to sit be- 
side day in and out, and he was always 
nursing black eyes and broken 
knuckles that he’d picked up in fights, 
He never seemed to figure how he got 
into the fights—people just picked on 
him, he thought. 

Mr. Moose one afternoon left his 
desk with an aching tooth, which he 
took for treatment to a Madison 
Street speakeasy. There he encoun- 
tered a crony, Little Harry Hoch- 
stetter. He admitted to Mr. Hochstet- 
ter that the treatment wasn’t having 
much effect. 

“IT got a good dentist up on the 
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North Side,” Hochstetter told him. 
“And I might as well do my drinking 
up there as here. I'll go with you.” 

“First,” said Mr. Moose, “we'll 
visit Jack Farley’s place over in Wells 
Street.” So they visited Farley’s and 
after that they went to a number of 
places along a route in a direction 
generally north. By the time they ar- 
rived in Lake View, Mr. Moose had 
almost forgotten his tooth. 

They delayed a moment in a speak- 
* easy across the street where Harry 
said he’d wait. Lyman Moose had 
another drink and went bravely to 
face his ordeal. 

The dentist couldn’t do much about 
the tooth. He gave Mr. Moose some 
gas and pulled it out. There would 
have been nothing at all to the oper- 
ation if-Mr. Moose hadn’t taken such 
good care of his own anesthesia before 
coming in. Eventually, however, he 
opened his eyes, grinned foolishly, 
got enough money out of his pocket 
to pay his bill and walked with reason- 
able steadiness to the door. 

As a matter of fact, he was still only 
partly conscious when he came into 
the speakeasy. He took one look at 
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Little Harry Hochstetter and charged 
at him in a roaring rage. 

Harry was a possible five feet tall 
as against Lyman’s six-feet-one and 
he hadn’t done anything. But he 
didn’t stop to argue. As the hulking 
Moose came even, he hit him on‘the 
chin with an uppercut that he had 
lifted from the floor. Mr. Moose went 
over backward and then there wasn’t 
any doubting his unconsciousness. 

Harry mobilized some help and 
carried the limp victim back across 
the street to the nearest doctor who, 
it turned out, shared office space with 
Harry’s dentist. The doctor was busy 
so they laid Lyman out on the den- 
tist’s floor and tiptoed away. When 
the dentist came back Lyman was 
just,coming up for the second time. 
Slowly he got to his feet and looked 
about him. This time he wasn’t smil- 
ing. He steadied himself as he saw 
the white coat approaching. 

“So you did this to me,” he mut 
tered. And he put everything he had 
into a straight left to the dentist’schin. 
They were both unconscious when 
the doctor arrived, took one ficeting 
look and called an ambulance. 
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Nor Att the genius in our shop was 
confined to such experts as | Mr. 
Moose. We also had the Ghost Catcher. 

As a matter of fact, he arrived at 
the old building in Wells Street one 
summer day in 1921 and was turned 
over to me. The visitor turned out 
to be a medium-sized person, a little 

' stooped, a little dusty. He was wear- 

_ ing a stubble-colored straw hat which 
continued to top off his costume as 
long as I knew him. He said that his 
name was Professor Otto Reichmann 
and that he was a proofreader by 
profession. He also explained that he 
was a ghost catcher of considerable 
talent and that he’d like some work 
in the field. 

He spoke with a pronounced Ger- 
man accent, but eventually I man- 
aged to make out that he had once 
been hired by the Tribune as part of a 
clique that went around exposing 
Spirit mediums. 

We couldn’t give him a job but we 
did what was worse: we gave him pub- 
licity. After that he was a daily visitor. 
' Lused to marvel during those win- 
ter months that he brought me flowers 
every morning. Then he told me that 
he was doing janitor work for a florist 
friend. And one day I found a card 
on a nice bouquet of lilies: “With 
sincere sympathy of Goertz family.” 
The Ghost Catcher moved with us 

to the new building where he found 

things much better than in the-old. 

Walter Strong was then publisher 
of the News. The new building was 
one of his creations and he was re- 
markably proud of it. The crowning 
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compliment to his magnificent work 
came one day with a delegation of 
South American publishers and edi- 
tors. They had visited Washington 
for some sort of Pan-American con- 
gress, but from Washington to Chica- 
go they had come for the single pur- 
pose of looking at Walter Strong’s 
clean and glistening print shop. 

The delegation, under the escort of 
Mr. Strong, reached the local room 
right after the opening markets edi- 
tion had gone to press. Mr. Strong, 
thrilled as always at the local room 
which was at once efficient and as 
clean as a hospital, looked about 
him expansively. He and his guests 
had reached the copy desk before 
his eye swung back to the horseshoe. 

There all alone om the rim sat a 
soiled old man in a grease-spotted 
overcoat and bilious-looking straw 
hat writing on a sheet of copy paper. 

Mr. Strong, overcome with emo- 
tion, touched him on the shoulder: 
“I beg pardon, but who are you?” 

Professor Reichmann turned 
around with an odd combination of 
surprise and indignation. 

“I, sir,” he cried, leaping to his 
feet, “I am the Ghost Catcher.” 

That, of course, was the official end 
of the Ghost Catcher, although he 
lasted unofficially for a long time 
afterward. But I’m quite sure that 
the visiting publishers saw nothing 
else in the News building that inter- 
ested them so much. 

There were times in the fabulous 
twenties when we were convinced 
that chaos: had come to stay, that 
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there would never again be a time in 
Chicago when hooch and murder 
would not be the principal topics of 
news. The world belonged to the 
“big-shots.” Little children lisped 
their names and imitatéd their ex- 
ploits in play. Another generation, 
one felt, would be erecting statues to 
Capones:and Gennas and O’Banions 
in the public parks. And then it was 
all finished, virtually overnight. 

Just before Hitler went into the 
Sudetenland I came back to the office 
from an assignment and ran into John 
Craig, city editor of the News. 

“I wish you’d run out to the Clar- 
éndon Hospital and look at a guy 
they’ve got. I wouldn’t ask you to do 
it but there’s nobody else around here 
who knows Louie Alterie by sight. 
And they think that’s who it is.” 

When I got into the hospital it was 
as if a decade of my life had fallen 
away. For here was a scene that had 
been as unchanging as the Probibition 
Act itself—the same little basement 
receiving room; a sheeted figure on an 
enameled go-cart with a young little 
doctor and a young little nurse bend- 
ing over it; the same languid cop in 
the open doorway. 

**What happened to him?” I asked. 

“Sawed-off shotgun,” said the po- 
liceman without changing his pose. 

“Who is he?” I went on. 

“Can’t say,” the cop answered. 

_ L went over to the go-cart and lifted 
the sponge from a face that was still 
recognizable although a couple of 
slugs had marked it. 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s Louie Alterie.” 
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And then came the day’s principal 
shock. The little doctor said, “And 
who is Louie Alterie?” 

“Louie Alterie recently has been ~ 
classed as a gambler,” I said. ““Before 
that he ran a hideout for mobsters out 
in the Rockies. He was a killer with 
a long record. He was chief cannon 
for Dion O’Banion’s mob.” And only 
then did it flash upon me that a new 
day had dawned in the land. 

“Who,” the little doctor wanted to 
know, “‘was Dion O’Banion?” 

I puzzled over that one as I went 
back to the office to write a lead on the 
fall of the mighty. Eight years had gone 
by since they shot Diom O’Banion— 
eight years and already one of the im- 
perishable names of a nightmare dec- 
ade had gone into the still more im- 
perishable mud. I think of it when- 
ever I see a new face in the rotogra- 
vure—Hitler, Mussolini, Rommel— 
“Who was Dion O’Banion?” 

Until the war took Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh and his opinions off the 
front pages, he maintained the most 
whole-souled and unrelenting hatred 
of the press and its talented workers 
to be found anywhere in the United 
States. Lots of well-meaning people 
inside newspaper offices and out have 
tried to explain Mr. Lindbergh’s so- 
called phobia on purely psychological 
grounds. But it is my own theory that 
Mr. Lindbergh’s trouble began simul- 
taneously with that of Floyd Collins 
who got trapped by a rock in a Ken- 
tucky cave and died there. 

Miners working day and night 
drove a rescue shaft to the cavern 
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where a boulder had pinned him. And 
the world sat back and watched. 

The Chicago newspapers were well 
fepresented at the cave, particulagly 
by cameramen. Chicago, and for that 
matter the rest of the world, was 
screaming for pictures. And with 
praiseworthy enterprise one paper, 
the Herald and Examiner, had ar- 
ranged for the transmission of its 
photographs by airplane. The pilot 
hired for this job was a youngster 
named Charles Lindbergh. 

The Examiners progressiveness in 
chartering a plane came as a great 
surprise to the opposition for nobody 
had any inkling of what to expect 
until Lindbergh came down in a field 
ear the cave and started to look for 
the Examiner's representative. And in 
his search he had the misfortune to 
run into Mr. Leckie Steeger of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Steeger was a smart observer. 
He knew from Lindbergh’s costume 
that this was an aviator. He guessed 
that the aviator probably had been 
hired by some newspaper for moving 
something in a hurry. He knew that 
inasmuch as the telegraph was still 
faster than the airplane nobody would 
be in that much hurry to get a re- 
porter into an office—so it had to be 
pictures. He knew that his own news- 
paper wasn’t sending planes after his 
pictures. Therefore this was an Ex- 
aminer job. He waved at Lindbergh. 

“You from the Examiner?” he called. 

Lindbergh said that he was. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Steeger. “You 
certainly made good time. Get this 
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back to Chicago as quick as you can 
make it. Every minute counts.” 

Lindbergh took a small package 
from him, ran back to the plane and 
took off. Early that evening he de- 
livered a box of unexposed plates to 
the Examiner's picture editor. And it 
is said with some justification in our 
business that the smile which young 
Charlie Lindbergh gave Leekie Stee- 
ger. as he turned to run for his plane 
was the last he ever gave to any 
member of the press. 


It is AN Axiom of the newspaper 
trade that nobody ever came out even 
on 4n expense account. If you’re care- 
ful and honest you always spend more 
than you can account for. If you are 
over-scrupulous about protecting your 
own interests, you may bring on audi- 
tors’ demands for refunds. 

In this respect it is unlikely that 
anybody will ever improve on the 
widely-quoted record of Mr. Gene 
Fowler on the occasion of his hunt for 
some lost aviators in the arctic wilds 
of Northern Canada. Mr. Fowler ap- 
pears to have lost the daily notes of 
expenditures which all reporters keep 
with meticulous care. Lacking such 
important data he made no effort to 
get an expense account together until 
after his arrival in New York. Then, 
of course, he had trouble remember- 
ing things—particularly three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of things. 

Little by little he worked it out— 
all the charges for pemmican and 
whale blubber on which northbound 
correspondents have frequently ex- 
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isted for days—snowshoes, skis, par- 
kas, sleep bags, dog sled, dogs— 


a case of mistaken identity. Then I 
turned in my expense account: 





He was still a couple of hundred 
dollars short when he came to -the 
dog item. But in putting the figures 
down on paper he was reminded of 
other things. There had been a death 
in the dog team, he recalled—Pogo, 
the lead dog, had gone west. That 
accounted for the delay at Skoogiac 
and. the expense of sending three 
men in a kyak for an Eskimo dog 
doctor of some repute. But the dog 
had died anyway and had been buried 
after the consumption of a lot more 
whale oil and pemmican. And still 
that left Mr. Fowler 60 dollars shert. 

There is no telling what a lesser 
genius might have done in such an 
emergency, but Mr. Fowler was no 
lesser genius. Once more he saw the 
touching funeral of the dog at 
Skoogiac. As in a flash he saw what 
he had done with the missing money. 
And he set it down where all the 
auditors. might read: “Flowers for 
bereft bitch—60 dollars.” 

I never succeeded, of course, in 
equaling the work of the masters. 
But I remember the time I had been 
assigned to cover a feature story of a 
wolf hunt by the farmers of southern 
Illinois. I was about to leave the 
office when I learned that the expense 
account for this undertaking was 
limited to 10 dollars. Having accepted 
the assignment, I couldn’t with any 
grace unaccept it. So I drove to 
Springfield, rented a taxicab for the 
rest of the journey and saw the shoot- 
ing of a dog in what turned out to be 
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WOLF HUNT 

o rent of Packard car.. .02 

ae ee 01 
Sf 0 gS Pars cae .05 
Garage for same.......... 01% 
Tip to attendant.......... .00% 
Beat oF ath. sei 0)S. ee e's 04 
Oil, 01; Gos. iinics.s ciive .03 
Newspaper for news of wolf .02 
Rent of Horse............ 01 
Rent of Bicycle........... .02 
Rent of Roller Skates... .. .01 


Garage for taxicab........ 
Barn for horse. ........... 
Rack for bicycle.......... 
Hay for horse............ 
Oil for bicycle............ 
Grease for skates.......... 
Rent of opera glasses to look 
CRAIN s ows nbindtnnrs ac 
Membership public library to 
get book to study habits 
GeNee Sos ECL Te 5 


. .. and more of this for 175 items, 
which, unfortunately, added up to 
only nine dollars and 90 cents, I 


_ decided that itemization had gone 


far enough. So instead of splitting 
the remaining dime I gave it all to 
one entry: “Wolf-bane—.10.” 

The cashier had no quarrel with 
this document. He paid my 10 dollars 
and hung the account on his wall 
where it stayed for many years. On 
the expense account covering my next 
assignment I made one -notation: 
“Balance due on wolf hunt—$37.78.” 
And I got that, too. 


SAVE FOR THE CENSORS, the current . 
war doesn’t seem to have brought 
many new problems to the news 
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by Robert J. Casey 


paper business nor to have produced 
any new kind of newspapermen. I 
stood one morning in the bar of the 
Savoy Hotel, London, with Ray 
Daniell of the New York Times and 
listened to the clunks falling along the 
embankment. We were trying to ap- 
praise our present situation when a 
bellboy came. The censor wished 
to speak with Mr. Daniell. 

The censor had taken note of Mr. 
Daniell’s story in which Mr. Daniell 
had said that one of the largest night 
bombing forces yet turned loose by 
Germany had come up the Thames 
estuary, had been: intercepted by 
night fighters and that the R.A.F. 
shad won. But didn’t Mr. Daniell 
know that it was forbidden to men- 
tion the names of rivers in dispatches, 
It would be necessary to eliminate the 
name of the Thames. 

“Okay,” said Mr. Daniell. ““Make 
it the Amazon.” 

“The what?” said the censor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Daniell. So the 
copy was duly altered and sent, and 
an hour later copyreaders in the 
Times office were elated to find out 
that a German bombing party had 
come up the Amazon estuary, that 
it had been intercepted by night 





fighters and driven back, and that 
London was saved. 

William Stoneman, who was a good 
police reporter, has long been one of 
the best foreign correspondents on an 
American pay roll—without changing 
his technique. His international scoop 
on the resumption of relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
was one of the most remarkable beats 
since the invention of movable type. 

Every correspondent in Moscow 
knew that Max Litvinov was to go 
to Washington to negotiate a new 
status for the Soviet government in 
the United States. But censorship had 
been clamped down immediately, and 
the correspondents sat down to argue 
and chew their nails awaiting the lift- 
ing of the ban. All but Bill Stoneman. 

He got into a droshky and rode out 
to the suburbs where he knew there 
there was a branch telegraph office. 
There he addressed a message to Hal 
O’Flaherty, “Maxie meets Frankie 
next month, Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

The message went without delay 
and was promptly dissected by O’- 
Flaherty. Pennsylvania Avenue could 
mean only Washington. That immed- 
iately identified Frankie as FDR. The 
leap from there to Maxie was simple. 
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It comes as a natural corollary 
that in the newspaper business there 
is a quota of earnest jokers, recogniz- 
able as such even when they fail to 
carry smeeze powder and exploding 
cigars. There is the story of Mr. 
George Dixon and Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Dixon was sitting that night, 
on the city desk of the Daily News 


(New York) when he came upon a 


typographical error in an early edition 
of the Herald Tribune. There was a 
small headline, something like: 
HAMILTON FISH WARNS UNIONS. 
Which would have been all right ex- 
cept that the story underneath it 
read something like this: “J. B. 
Cadwalder, assistant curator of the 
Shedd Aquarium, Chicago, today 
issued a new bulletin on the care and 
feeding of tropical fish.” 

Mr. Dixon, aware that such dis- 
asters always come in pairs, looked 
farther and on page 18 found another 
headline: ‘‘FISH SENSITIVE SAYS 
EXPERT.’’ And another story which 
in effect went, “Reds in control of 
labor unions are to be the chief con- 
cern of Hamilton Fish.” 

Mr. Dixon then picked up the 
telephone, called the city desk of the 
Herald Tribune and identified himself 
as Mr. Fish. Vaguely, through a fog 
of humming noises, he could hear the 
thin voices of several slightly nervous 
men. The city editor shifted him to 
the managing editor and presently he 
heard a pleasant voice in apology. 

“I know what you are calling for, 
Mr. Fish,” this editor told him. “We 
have corrected the mistake and it 
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will not appear in other editions.” 

“I can’t understand it,” said Mr, 
Dixon. The editor laughed in an 
unconvincing tone. 

“It’s no surprise to people in this 
business,” he said. “You see, Mr, 
Fish, the difficulty is that the text of 
a newspaper article is not set up by 
by the same printer who sets up the 
headline. In order to identify each 
head with its proper story, we attach 
a key word which can be easily read 
by the printer who assembles the 
type. As it turned out we had a story 
about tropical fish and the key word 
was, of course, ‘Fish.’ Then, we got 
a report of your address, and as a key 
word we used your name. So you see 
there were two stories and two head- 
lines under Fish, and the printer 
made what I think is an under- 
standable error.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said 
Mr. Dixon and he went back to work. 

At midnight Mr. Dixon was re 
lieved by another bright young man 
named Dolan. He reported to Mr. 
Dolan all that had gone on, includ 
ing his complaint about the Fish 
story. Mr. Dolan reached for a phone 
and called the Herald Tribune. 

“They'll be changing shifts now,” 
he said. ““And I think we ought to 
carry this further.” 

After a while the Herald Tribune 
city editor answered him and Mr. 
Dolan identified himself as Mr. Fish. 
The city editor—like Mr. Dolan only 
recently arrived at work—began an 
explanation which ran much like the 
one Mr. Dixon had received. But in 
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the middle he paused and Mr. Dolan 
could hear a lot of muttering voices. 
When the city editor spoke again 
his voice sounded a bit queer. 

“Mr. Fish,” he asked, “didn’t you 
call us earlier this evening?’’. 

And Mr. Dolan’s answer was filled 
' with dignity as he replied, “I should 
like to ask, sir, to whom you think 
you are talking?” 

“Why,” said the city editor, “to 
Mr. Hamilton Fish.” 

“But this is not Mr. Hamilton 
Fish,” roared Mr. Dolan. “This is 
Mr. Tropical Fish.” . 


TAKING INVENTORY of all these tales 
one is forced to admit that they fail 
to prove much about the newspaper 
business except that in it you meet 
such interesting people. 

Yet every now and then, when you 
come back to the country from wars 
and similar distractions, somebody 
will tell you that a great change for 
the better has come over American 
journalism. It has at last become a 
serious profession and Peter Pan is 


no longer on the pay roll. Once in a 
while, however, you begin to have 
some doubts. 

Recently Howard O’Brien, the 
eminent coiumnist, was looking at an 
advertisement for a drill press and 
lamenting the fact that recent bills 
had made the price of $29.75 look 
like an extravagance. The telephone 
rang and the chairman of the Men’s 
Club of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
asked Mr. O’Brien to speak to his 
organization the coming Wednesday. 

“We haven’t much money,” this 
gentleman said. “So we pay a fixed 
fee of 25 dollars.” 

Mr. O’Brien laid down the picture 
of the.drill press. 

“Make it $29.75 and I’m yours.” 

So I went back to my desk and 
looked up maps and time tables re- 
assured. Everything changes and 
nothing changes. And the most fey 
of all professions will maintain its 
integrity without any help from me. 
It’s still fascinating to be a news- 
paperman—the interesting people are 
still interesting. 








Tune Gr She “Coronet Hlory Teller” 


Every Night 9:55-10:00 PM EWT 
Coast-te-Coast on the Bine Network 


Listen to the new, stimulating series of unusual “short short” stories, drama- 
tically narrated by the “Coronet Story Teller”—now on the Blue Network, 
Coast-to-Coast, Monday through Friday—9:55 to 10:00 pm EWT; 8:55 
to 9:00 pm CWT; 7:55 to 8:00 pm MWT; and 6:55 to 7:00 pm PWT. 
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Nevember Eighty-seven per 
Mound Table cent of the entries 
Houndup on ‘‘Should We 

Keep Mum About 
Russia?”’ seconded Leo Cherne’s mo- 
tion that now is the time to thrash out 
our differences with that nation 
through the democratic channels of 
public discussion. Thus, said the major- 
ity, we can forestall future isolation or 
imperialism on the part of either the 
U. S. or Russia and lay the foundation 
for permanent world peace. Sample 
opinions ran . . . “only future wars 
can result if we become rival archi- 
tects in the building of the post-war 





world . . . we must learn to live | 
with Russia, one of the great emergent 
world powers . . . we must collaborate 
with her economically, to our mutual 
benefit . . . learn about her customs, 
her people, her ways of thinking, 
since real friendship can result only 
from familiarity ... .” 

The 13 per cent minority believed 
that the time to talk about such post- 
war problems is after the fighting is 
over; or that we should first form- 
ulate our own post-war aims before 
engaging in “‘irresponsible public de- 
bate,” which can only serve to create 
further misunderstanding. 





WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR NOVEMBER 
For the best letters on “Should We Keep Mum About Russia?” first prize of 
$100 has been awarded to Phyllis Elkin of Brooklyn, N.Y.: second prize of 
$50 to Helen Dougherty of Providence, R.L.; third prize of $25 to Ensign E. 
Greenfield of Memphis, Tenn.; and prizes of $5 each to the following: V. J. 
Robinson of Everett, Wash.; Mrs. Helen Colburn of Beaumont, Texas; 
Ailene Bawthenham of Denver, Colo.; S. Thorson of Redwood City, Cal. 
and K. Thompson of Oshkosh, Wis. 
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READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne. 39 
Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me one unfolded reprint of each gatefold subject indicated below. I 
understand that I may receive the gatefold, Symbols of- Might, as my free March 
reprint dividend by checking the box next to it. For the other dividend I have 
checked I have enclosed 10c to cover the cost of production and handling. 

[_] Old Oaken Bucket (enclose 10c) 

[_] Kit and Cat (enclose 10c) 

[_] “My Heart Belongs To Daddy” (enclose 10c) 


[_] Symbols of Might (no charge) 
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The Coronel Round JFakle 


Should the U. 8S. Dominate Post-War Aviation? 


A personal opinion by Major Alezrander P. de Seversky, 
airplane designer and author of Victory Through Air Power 


UR COUNTRY has all the 
O ingredients for world 
leadership in the skies—the 
industrial capacity, natural 
resources, man power and 
technical genius. Located at 
the crossroads of the global 
airways, America is the des- 
tined leader in the coming 
epoch of air power, just as Britain led 
the world in the era of sea power. 

But it is a mistake to think sepa- 
rately of commercial aviation and 
military air power. The two necessari- 
ly complement each other. Trained as 
a sailor people, the British shielded 
their great merchant marine with 
sea power. In the world of tomorrow, 
only a nation of airmen can produce 
the leading ‘merchant aviation,”’ and 
it too must be shielded by air power 





of corresponding efficiency. 
Our most important single 
step towards world leader- 
ship in the air is the imme- 
diate creation of a separate 
and autonomous Air De- 
partment on a basis of abso- 
lute equality with the Army 
and the Navy. As long as 
our aerial development is divided 
among Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard and Civil Aeronautics, each 
branch interested only in some special 
auxiliary function, we shall fail to 
make fullest use of air possibilities. 
One over-all authority is the answer. 
Aviation is the decisive military and 
commercial factor in the post-war 
world. We must harness that force 
without delay in order to retain true 
leadership in the air after the war. 








200 Dollars for the Best Responses to This Query! 
That air power will be a mighty force in the post-war world is virtually an 
accepted fact. Yet many envision tomorrow’s aviation as a cooperative inter- 
national enterprise, controlled by no one nation. Major de Seversky, on the 
contrary, sees the United States as the natural world leader in the skies. 
Which outlook do you support? For the best letter of 200 words or less sub- 
stantiating your opinion, Coronet will pay 100 dollars; for the second best 
letter, 50 dollars; for the third best, 25 dollars; and for the five next best, 
five dollars each. Entries must be mailed no later than March 25th to 
Coronet Round Table, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Manuscripts, photographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to CORONET, 
919 North 1 — an Avenue. Chicago 11, Illinois, and must be accom: 
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